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Just as the fresh delicious juices of the 
fruit pour at the first touch of the orange 
“squeezer”...so the delightful juicy flavor 
of Life Savers Fruit Drops is released 
the instant they touch the tongue! 

Orange... Lemon...Lime...Grape...each in 


the inimitable Life Saver shape...each with 
the incomparable Life Saver formula...all 


perfectly packaged...truly an amazing 


new taste sensation! 
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How long have you had 


"pink tooth 


ee probably don’t remember when you 
first began to notice ‘pink’ on your 
tooth brush. Most people don’t go into 
a panic over that first slight tinge of 
“pink"’ on the brush. 

It’s almost inevitable these days—‘‘pink 
tooth brush.’” The gums need the stimu- 
lation of coarse foods—and they don’t get 
it. Gradually they become more and 
more lazy—until they’re so tender that 
they bleed on the slightest provocation. 

And suppose you don’t do anything 
about it. Just ‘et “‘pink tooth brush’’ go 
on and on. V :at then? 


It’s time to -top “pink tooth brush” 


Pale gums, u. healthy gums, bleeding 
gums, are an open invitation to various 
diseases of the gums—to gingivitis, Vin- 
cent’s disease, pyorrhea. 

But far more serious than this—'‘pink 
tooth brush’’ may eventually lead to in- 
fection at the roots of some of your 
sou:.dest, whitest teeth. And that often 
means the loss of otherwise good teeth. 

Yet it’s the simplest thing in the world 
to ch -ck and to defeat ‘‘pink tooth brush”’ 
—before it does any serious harm! 

You have only to get a tube of Ipana 
Tooth Paste. Clean your teeth with it. 
Then—put some additional Ipana on your 
brush or finger-tip, and massage it into 
your gums. The ziratol in Ipana is the 
same ziratol used by dentists in toning and 
stimulating the gums back to health. 

In a few days, examine your teeth. 
Whiter, aren’t they? With some of that 
sparkle they used to have when you were 


very, very young. They're clean, too. 
Reassuringly clean. 

In a month, examine your gums. Any 
change? Well, rather! They’re firmer, now 
—pinker, harder, healthier. They’re not 
bleeding—now. Keep on using Ipana and 
massage—and there'll never be any more 
“‘pink tooth brush’’ to worry about! 

If you wish, send in the coupon and let 
us send you a trial tube of Ipana. But 
better still—get a full-size tube from your 


brush”? 


druggist, today, and see what a full thirty 
days of Ipana and massage will do for 
your teeth and your gums. 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. H-21 
73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover partly 


the cost of packing and mailing. + 
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what he did for 
London's May fair 
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““The Green Hat’’ 
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Charming People’’ 
You may begin it in 
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You Can’t Stop It, But— 
Can Make It Carry You l 


You 


or  —————— 


Louisville Vice-President Now 
President of Own Firm 


Illinois Chain Store Manager Moves 
p to Auditor 


New York Purchasing Agent Estab- 
lishes Public Accounting Firm 
Buffalo Railway Mail Clerk Now 
Assistant Treasurer 
Toledo R. R. Tracing Clerk Climbs 
to Auditor 
Knoxville Dry Goods Clerk Promoted 
to Assistant Credit Manager 

Vancouver Girl Bookkeeper 
Becomes Officer of Company 
Elmira Shipping Clerk Wins to 
General Managership 


Boston Traffic Clerk Steps Up to 
Traffic Manager 


New York Order Clerk Rises to 
General Manager 


Seattle Stenographer Made 
Superintendent 


Vancouver Radio Plant Worker 
Sells Radios Successfully 
Alabama Railroad Shop Laborer 
a Successful Lawyer 


Canadian Salesman Heads Success- 
ful Insurance Company 


Pattern Maker Wins Place as 
Superintendent 


Names gladly given on request 
re 


Address 


“It is estimated—that 
inthe last ten years over 
2,000,000 workers have 
been displaced from 
older industry due to 
labor-saving devices.” 
President 
Herbert Hoover 


to Success! 


HIS “Machine Age’’—are you fight- 
ing it in fear and desperation? 

If so, quit the losing fight—and 
make these machines carry you to larger 
success. 

It’s simple and easy. 

For this mechanization of office and 
factory—this wave of marvelous machines 
that is affecting payrolls and eliminating 
thousands from jobs which machines can 
do better—falls short in one vital item. 

No machine has brains—no machine 
can replace man in positions that require 
thinking. In fact, the coming of machines 
puts a premium on men who think—in- 
creases the demand and rewards for in- 
dividuals who can direct and dominate 
these devices. 

No bookkeeping machine, for example, 
can analyze accounts and tell how to cut 
costs or increase profits. No machine can 
correct unbalanced turnover, or show how 
to control inventories. Yet in this ma- 
chine and merger age, with its increased 
production facilities and its new crop of 
problems and complications, accounting 
control by the expert accountant is more 
needed—and better rewarded than ever. 

No machine can route a shipment 
quicker or cheaper—only a mind trained 
in the practical and technical phases of 
Trafic Management can determine how 
best to ship that car. No machine can file 
a claim for overcharge, or advise on 
methods of packing, or do any of the 
many, many money-making and money- 
saving things necessary in the efficient 
transportation of an ever- 
growing volume of goods. 

No machine can walk 
into a man’s office and sell 
him an idea or a bill of 
goods. Only a knowledge 
of the laws and principles 
of Modern Salesmanship 
can ever sell merchandise 
in quantity and at a proht 
—in face of the new com- 
petition of today. 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 255-R, Chicago, Ill. 
Please tell me—without any obligation on my part—how, through the new La Salle training, T can qualify 
for the success that this machine age offers to the prepared man. I am particularly interested in 


No machine can determine whether or 
how to expand or retrench, neither can it 
work out and apply the policies needed to 
preserve and increase dividends. Only a 
human being, knowing the laws and rules 
of Business Management, can do that or 
make the other decisions necessary in this 
day of bigger business, sharper competi- 
tion and centralized control. 

Don’t worry about machines cutting 
you out of a job. Take advantage of the 
opportunity they have created. Prepare 
yourself to master the machine—to oc- 
cupy one of the many executive positions 
which the machine has occasioned or 
made more powerful. 

Any question about whether or how 
you can do it? 

Then glance over these fifteen tabloid 
stories at the left of this page—fifteen out 
of many thousands whose stories we could 
cite—fifteen who through LaSalle training 
got out of minor jobs and into the manage- 
ment class or moved yet higher in the 
executive group. [These fifteen—and most 
of the thousands who have made similar 
records through LaSalle training—were 
like you—men and women of no greater 
native ability. But they exercised vision 
and initiative—they got above the compe- 
tition of the machine and into the prefer- 
red class of men trained to think clearly and 
act correctly and decisively. The rewards 
—of larger prestige and responsibility and 
income—followed surely and quickly. 

You have the same opportunity—but 
only if you increase your thinking power 
to match the increased demands of the age. 

And in this the new LaSalle home study 
training can be of immeasurable service. 

Ask us to show you how and why—to 
give you the information that for thou- 
sands of LaSalle-trained men has shown 
how to make this “new competition” of 
the machine and the merger carry them to 
larger success. 

Will you continue fighting the machine 
—or take advantage of it? Decide by 
marking and mailing this coupon—xov. 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


Preparing Young ‘Women for 


Important Positions in ‘Thuisiness 
By T. LAWRENCE DAVIS, M.B.A., LL.D. 


President of the American Institute for Secretaries 


vation, as Dean of a college 

for women, haveconvinced 
me that some of the most de- 
sirable positions in business are 
reached through the channel of 
secretarial service. ‘The secre- 
tary to the executive officer of 
an organization is likely to 
come in contact with every 
phase of the activities of that 
establishment. The secretary 
who actually is fitted to as- 
sume responsibility may expect 
to be given an ever-increasing 
share of executive duties. She 
should be able to relieve her 
chief of all the routine super- 
vision of his office. Her technical skill in secretarial accounting 
should enable her to care for her employer’s financial records, 
even to the complete preparation of his personal income tax 
return. Her ability to dictate effective business communications 
should be a distinguishing feature of her work. This attain- 
ment usually is the result of well-directed study. Her breadth 
of training should make her resourceful in everything pertaining 
to the business with which she is associated. Her general busi- 
ness outlook should be developed to such an extent, through 
systematic training, that she will be able to comprehend the 
significance of all events which have a bearing upon the interests 
of her employer. For the girl of ability there is hardly a better 
opportunity in business than that which is found as the chief 
aide to an executive officer. 

Unless she aims for advancement to a secretaryship, a sten- 
ographer may need little more training than that provided 
by a high school stenographic course. But the real secretary 
needs much more; so much more, indeed, that the girl who 
aspires to become a confidential secretary certainly should equip 
herself through advanced study for the responsibilities involved. 
The genuine secretaryship takes on some of the characteristics 
of a profession, and accordingly it warrants the best type of 
training that our vocational schools and colleges are able to 
provide. 

A pleasing personality is almost essential to success. A 
striking personality in itself, if free from affectation and eccen- 
tricity, may move a girl a long way toward an executive post. A 
natural aptitude for business, obviously, is a requisite. A lack 
of tactfulness sometimes is overlooked by one’s friends but sel- 
dom by the one whose recommendations result in promotion. 
Common sense, poise, never-failing courtesy, correctness of 
speech, and respect for confidential problems, are so easily 
recognizable as important traits that we hardly need mention 
them. ._However, ihe fortunate possessor of all of these natural 
oe cannot rely upon them alone to carry her to her 
goal. 


Great years of obser- 


Business activities have become so complicated that a secre- 
tary who aspires to advancement needs to make a painstaking 
study of the scientific principles which underlie business opera- 
tions. Just as the public accountant finds it necessary to base 
his career upon a study of accounting theory and practice to- 
gether with other principles of business administration, so the 
prospective secretary is faced with the necessity of becoming 
thoroughly versed in certain fundamental subjects. College 
committees interested in the problem of the secretary have 
made quite a little progress, during the last decade, in defining 
and meeting the needs of these young women. 

Many schools throughout America have established secre- 
tarial-training divisions. Some of these training centers are 
simply in the process of development; some are completely 
organized and equipped to give adequate preparation. Recently 
the American Institute for Secretaries, representing a co- 
operative movement of nation-wide scope, was established for 
the purpose of joining hands with these schools in such a way as 
to standardize the basic courses of instruction. Through co- . 
operation it is hoped that standards will be maintained which 
will enable a girl in any of the better schools to obtain the 
well-rounded educational background necessitated by the 
modern secretaryship. Efforts also are being made to secure 
the assistance of experts in the various schools to bring about 
the development of guidance charts which will show the secre- 
tary already in service how to supplement her knowledge effect- 
ively through part-time attendance at a near-by college and 
through home study intelligently pursued. 

Until recently, secretaries have been selected more or less 
haphazardly, usually from groups of typists with certain agree- 
able characteristics but without sound educational background, 
or sometimes from college women whose ideas relating to 
secretarial service frequently warp their perspectives and ut- 
terly disqualify them for advancement. In the future, a scien- 
tific approach to the training and selecting of secretaries 
probably will provide employers with a superior grade of as- 
sistant and relegate to subordinate places those young people 
whose personalities and educational backgrounds do not justify 
their advancement to the more responsible positions. 

Needless to say, it would be unwise for every stenographer to 
aim to become a company executive. Many girls are much 
happier in front of a typewriter than they ever could be at a 
desk to which executive duties are attached. In much the same 
way that we find thousands of students in college halls striving 
for goals which they never can reach, students for whom the 
college experience actually may do more harm than good, we 
are certain to find young women who aspire to advancement in 
secretarial service—but without any likelihood of success. The 
problem demands the sound thought of those charged with the 
duty of providing courses of instruction. It warrants the care- 
ful consideration of those who guide young women in the choice 
of occupation. The universities, colleges, junior colleges and 
other training centers are not overlooking this opportunity to 
render aid. 


For representative schools offering business and secretarial 


courses refer to page 10 of this issue. 


If you are interested in 


schools in other locations we shall be glad to offer suggestions 
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NEW ENGLAND CAMPS—BOYS 


SARGENTcames. 


CAMPS 
For Grris. Under Boston University. Peterboro, 
N. H. Junior, Senior camps. All sports. Riding. Mo- 
tion pictures shown. Booklet. Miss Emma Sanborn, 
Sec., 10 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


CAMP COWASSET 


For girls. Salt sea tang, spicy pines. Log cabins, pointed 
sails, dash of spray. Rate includes riding, gypsy camp, 
archer) Catalog. 

Miss Beatrice A. Hunt, 


16 Plymouth St., Holbrook, Mass. 


mw 


Wellfleet Bay 


CHEQUESSET = Cape Cod 


The Nautical Camp For Girls 
Ages 11 and over Enrollment Limited 
18th Season Booklet Lucile Rogers 
18 Parkside Road, Providence, Rhode Island 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE ASSOCIATION of MILITARY 
COLLEGES and SCHOOLS 


of the UNITED STATES 
Illustrated Booklet sent on request 
Five Park St. (Box 23) Boston, Mass. 


NEW ENGLAND—BOYS 


ILTO 


Thorough Methods. 


PREPARES BOYS 
FOR. COLLEGE 


Modern equipment. New ad- 
ministration building. 25 acre athletic field. All 
sports. Separate Junior School with trained house 
mothers. Moderate rates. Illustrated Catalogue. 
T. W. Watkins, Headmaster, Box C, Tilton, N. H. 
AN EPISCOPAL 


OLDERNESS SCHOOL for BOYS 


50 years of successfully preparing students for college. 
Scientifically planned curricula for all grades. _ Certificate 
privileges. Small classes under personal supervision Of expert in- 
structors. Wholesome outdoor li All sports. Restricted to 70 
resident students. ‘‘In the Beautiful White Mountains’’ 
Rev. Alban Richey, Jr., Rector, Box C, Plymouth, N. H. 


OCPFTEL, 


1833 1934 
An Endowed School 


Experienced, sympathetic teachers to help you solve the 
problems of your boy's education. Address: Headmaster, 
Rev. Brownell Gage, Ph.D., {1 High Street, Suffield, Conn, 


EMERSON 


Exeter, N. Boys 9-16. Preparation for Phillips Exeter, 
Andove aaa ‘other leading schools. Close comradeship of 
masters and boys. Distinctive home atmosphere. Catalog. 
Address Mrs. George W. Emerson, Box 87-B 


NEW ENGLAND—GIRLS 


The LARSON SCHOOL 


Cultural, Secretarial. One and two-year courses 
INTPNSIVE course for college graduates. Attractive resi- 


e dence. Sports, National patronage. Est. 1911. Catalog. 
The Registrar, 291 Whitney Ave., New Haven, Conn. 
Where New England Traditions 

OWA Count. 56th year. In the country 

near Boston. Preparation for all 

colleges, ccredite ntensive 

Crna Review: eeoeneral sourses.. inte 
vidual attention. Junior College. 

Home Ec. Secretarial. All Sports. 

Music. Art. Expression. Aviation. Endowed. Moderate rates. 


Lynn H. Harris, Ph.D., President, Box 10,W. Bridgewater, Mass. 


(be GleliAler 


Two-YEAR college and secretarial course for young women. 
Also a year of intensive secretarial training preparing col- 
lege graduates for attractive positions. Special one-year 
course. Cultured home-like atmosphere. Limited enrol- 
ment makes close friendships possible. Large campus. 
Organized athletics. Near New Haven. Booklet. _ 

Mrs. Marian W. Skinner, M.A., Miss Louise H. Scott, 

Box C, Milford, Connecticut. 


TEELA-WOOKET 


For Girls The Horseback Camps Roxbury, Vt. 
Among the wooded slopes and sunny valleys of the Green Mountains. 
Famous for beantiful horses. Riding and thorough instruction in 
horsemanship-—no extra charge. Booklet. 


Mr. and Mrs, C, A. Roys, 18 Ordway Road, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


WESTERN CAMPS—BOYS 


CAMP ROOSEVELT 


Senior— Boys 14 to 17. Junior—Boys 7 to 13. Unexcelled Camp in 
Northern Wisconsin, near Mercer—- Excellent Equipment—Staft or 
Experts “Accredited” School work optional. Music, horsemanship, 
sports—7 weeks: $115 to $140. Half usual rate. Free Information: — 
Camp Roosevelt, Board of Education, 460 S. State St., Chicago 


WOODCRAFT CAMP 
(On Lake Maxinkuckee) 
Boys 10-15. Thrilling camp life made 


possible by unique Culver equipment, 


and expert personnel. Also Naval and Cavalry Schools. 
Catalogs. 2121 Pershing Place, Culver, Indiana. 


IDLE WILD 


re a7 Bb - 1891. ) = 8 camp with a 
ion and enviable Son Cin un boys 6-16. Three divisions. Doctor 
and Nurse. Fee includes golf truction and all tri Speed boat. 
Sailing. No Extras. Booklet. L. D. Roys, 334 Otis it., West 


Newton, Mass. 


\SSVLUINAW AY’ 


23d Season. For Boys 6 to18. Lake Winnepe- 
saukee, N.H. Ideal location. Extraordinary Equip- 
ment. Fee inclusive. No extras. 60 sports. 
Mr. and Mrs. A. G. Carlson, Box C 507, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


SOUTHERN CAMPS—BOYS 


Camp Highland Lake 


Boys 9 to 18 
One of America’s Most Splendidly Equipped Camps 
Cres 


of Blue Ridge in the Sapphire Country of 
Western North Carolina, near Hendersonville. 
For Catalog Address Georgia Military Academy, College Park, Ga. 


NEW ENGLAND—GIRLS 


endall Hall 


ONTHE SEASHORE 


50 minutes from Boston 
Accredited. Successful prepara- 
tion for Wellesley, Smith, Vassar, 
etc. Graduates enter all certificate 
Colleges without examinations. 
2yr. Junior College. High School. 


Music, Home Management, 
Int. Decorating, Journalism, 
Art, Secretarial. On 40 acre 


seashore estate—with Beach. 
Outdoor life including Riding. 
Catalog on Request: 
Box C, Prides Crossing, 
Massachusetts 


COLLEGE or FINANCE 
FOR WOMEN 


FOUNDED BY MRS. ROGER W. BABSON 


Intensive one-year course in investment procedure and business 
principles for the young woman of twenty or over who will some 
day manage her own property or who desires now tobe trained 
for a business career. ext term opens!October Ist. 

For complete information write Edith Samson, Dean 
WEBBER COLLEGE - BABSON PARK - MASSACHUSETTS 


) Lasell ‘Seminary 


A LONG-ESTABLISHED, modern school for young 
women. Ten miles from Boston. Two-year courses 
for high-school graduates. Home Economies, 
Secretarial, College Preparatory, Art, Expres- 
sion courses, Excellent Music. Sports. 30 acres. 
Delightful home life. Separate Junior School. 
Catalogs. GUY M. WINSLOW, a Prin., 
ass. 


109 Woodland Road, Auburndale, 


« education prerequisite. 


For GIRLS 


miles from 
Boston 
All studies except English Elective 
Accredited Preparatory; fin- 
ishing school. Elective Courses 
for high school graduates. 
College Certificate. Piano, 
Voice, Violin. Pipe Organ, 
with noted men, Boston ad- 
vantages. Home Economics, 
Gymnasium and Swimming 
pool, Costume Design. Home 
Decoration. Secretarial 
Course, Dramatics. Riding 
featured (our own horses). 
Delightful home life. Apply 
Now. ‘atalog: 
116 Bellevue Street 


NEWTON, Mass. 


H I LLS I D For girls. College prepara- 

tory, one-year intensive re- 
view, general high school co Ss Cultural-secretarial, 
music, art, dramatics, crafts. One hour from New York. 


Gymnasium. Emr on positive health. 
ing. Separate Jur School. Catalogs. 
Secretary, Hillside School, Box C, Norwalk, Conn. 


Sports, rid- 


Westbrook Seminary 


AND JUNIOR COLLEGE—1831-1931 
PREPARES young women for college and life. 
Music, art, dramatics, home economies, stenog- 
raphy. Sports. Catalog. Agnes M. Safford, Prin.; 


Maud P. Thayer, Dean, Box C, Portland, Me. 
SCHOOL 


7, OLBY for GIRLS 


College Preparatory and Junior College 
Music, Art, Secretarial, Journalism Courses. Lake and 
Mountain Region. All Sports. Moderate Cost. 

H. Leslie Sawyer,Prin., Box 14, New London,N.H, 


For i 
The Sargent School 'gyPhysica! 
Nationally known school for young women now part of Bos- 
ton University. Four veer degree course. High School 
Faculty of specialists. Unusual 
camp instruction, Attractive dormitories. 50th year. Catalog. 
Dean A. R. Wilde, 6 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


nt 
Posse NISSEN School fbb¢8!¢4h 
For young women. Founded1890. Regular course three years. 
One year special course in Swedish Massage and exercise. 
Three year diploma course for teaching and physiotherapy. 
Playground work. Summer courses and camp. Dormitories. 
Catalogue. Registrar, Box E, 779 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


For Vocational Schools refer to pages 10—11—12—13 
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NEW JERSEY—BOYS 


Entrance Permitted 
General. Secretarial 
attention and ¢ 
hour fron N. Y 
Shore Road. 


GRAY 


OR! THE 


in February. 
Arts, 
“Tow-to-Stud 
 on.Ne ¥.. N. 
Visit or write for Catalog :— 


Jessie Callam Gray, Box 18, Stamford, Conn. 


(oURT 


SOUND 


. Fully Accredited. College Preparatory, or 
rafts, Riding, Beach, All Athletics. Individual 

’ taught. Happy social life. Ages, 8 to 18. One 
if. & H. R’y or by automobile via Boston Post Road or 


Cr 


NEW YORK—GIRLS 


School 


one KNOX 6.02% 


COLLEGE preparatory. Junior College and cultural courses. 
Mrs. Russell Houghton, Box C, Cooperstown, N. Y. 


THE NOBLE SCHOOL 
Lawrence Farms East, MT. KISCO, N. Y. 


For young girls. Progressive educational methods. 
Intelligent, motherly care. Wholesome food. Super- 
vised out-door play. 23 miles from New York City. 
Address. Annie Ellis. Roberts, Director, Box C. 


PUTNAM HAL TION FOR GIRLS. 


General course. Music, Art. Small classes. Experienced 
faculty. Graduates successful in 18 colleges and universi- 
ties. Attractive campus. Spacious buildings. Supervised 
athletics. Riding. tennis, swimming. Cataloa. 


ELLEN D. BARTLETT, A.B., Prin., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


COLLEGE PREPARA- 


The Mason School for Girls 


Che Castle 


" Bee Box 121, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


SCUDDER SCHOOL 


For girls. Approved and chartered by Regents. 
school and college preparatory. Secretarial and executive 
training. Social service course including supervised field 
work. Catalog. 

Miss C. S. Scudder, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


)° ¥ y >. 4 Seminary 
FOR GIRLS AND 
YOUNG WOMEN 

On Lake Gleneida, near New York City 


High 


College _ Preparatory. General and Special Courses, Fully 
Accredited. Small classes. Moderate rates. 64th year. Junior 
School. Herbert E. Wright, D. D., Pres., Box C, Carmel, N. Y. 


Highland Manor 


Country boarding school and Junior College for girls, 
Fu accredited. Non-sectarian. All grades. College pre- 
paratory, general, special courses. Music, art, dramatics. 
Camp and summer_school in Maine. EUGENE H. LEH- 
MAN, Dir., Box Z, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


a. 
S 


Ss 
ARDSLEY g¥"ettis 
Westchester County, ages 5-16; Elementary and 


Junior High School: Athle Acrobatic and Tap 
Dancing; Music; French; Ice Skating Rink. 


ALL-YEAR ACCOMMODATION 
Write Henriette E. Henschel, 
Ardsley, New York 


Box C, 


NEW ‘YORK—BO Ys 


IRVING cee 


in historic Irving Country. 94th year. Prepares for all 
colleges. Accredited. Catalog. Box 915. Tarrytown-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. Rev. J. M. Furman, L.H.D., Headmaster. 


ed Study and Athletics. Separate school for 
Fully accredited. Catalog, WILLIAM 
Principal, Ossining, New York. 


ing. Superv 
boys under 13. 
ADDISON RANNEY, 


PEEKSKILL 


1833 MILITARY ACADEMY 1930 
Thorough College Preparation. Business Courses. $1,500,- 
000 equipment. Address The Princivals. J. C. Bucher, A.M., and 
C. A. Robinson, Ph.D., Box C-2, Peekskill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


MT. PLEASANT HALL 


Day and Boarding School for Junior boys. Elementary through 
second year high school. Music. One hour from New York City in 
beautiful Westchester County. Progress assured. Limited enroll- 
ment. Personal care. Supervised recreation. Year-round. 

Wn. F. Carney, Headmaster, Box C, Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


NEW YORK—CO-ED 


ENO Coeducational. In New York 
lake region. Est. ae Col- 
lege Preparatory, ecretarial, 

SEMINARY Music and Art Courses. Also 
Lower School. Fully accred- 


ited. Adirondack elevation. Athletics. 
Charles E. Hamilton, A.M., D.D., Box C, Cazenovia, N. Y. 


NEW YORK—CO- ED 
For Tiny Tots 


Mrs. Burt’s School f%.73" 2 


Busy, happy family life for young children, under expert 
loving care of specialists. Thorough schooling to 6th grade. 
Supervised outdoor recreation. 3 acres shady play space. 
Box C, 1120 Constant Ave., Peekskill, N. Y. Phone 1139 


NEW JERSE Y_BO YS 
PREPARATORY 


RUTGER * SCHOOL ° 


Established 1766 
New Jersry’s oldest school modernized and 
fully equipped to prepare boys for any college. 
Great variety of athletic and cultural activities 
under supervision. Home and school life un- 
excelled. Helpful affiliation with Rutgers 
University. Write for particulars to 
WILLIAM P. KELLY, Headmaster 

Box C New Brunswick, N. J. 


PEDDIE: 


os Paoned 
ich ool 
for Boys 


EMPHASIZES preparation for College Entrance Board 
Examinations, 


Graduates successful in all leading 
colleges. Six forms, including two grammar grades. 
Enrolment limited to 350 selected boys. Athletics 
for every boy. Gymnasium, swimming pool, running 
track, 9-hole golf course. 1 acre campus. 9 miles 
from Princeton. Summer s ion July 20 to Sept. 5. 
66th year. Booklet. Roger W. Sweetland, LL.D., 
Headmaster, Box 2K, Hightstown, N. J. 


FREEHOLD SCiiooL 


“The School with the Personal Touch’’ 
EXCLUSIVELY for boys 6 to 15. Modified military 
system, stresses obedience, orderliness and se] f-reliance, 
Supervised study and play. 42 miles from New 
York, 60 from Philadelphia. Summer Camp. Catalog. 

MAJOR CHARLES M. DUNCAN, Prin. 

Box 24 Freehold, N. J. 


“Cnet aE G yg CT ie eat 


Successful preparation for all colleges. Na- 
tional patronage. Boys directed by faculty 
of ability and wide experience. All ath- 
letics, new gymnasium. Write for catalog. 


John G. Hun, Ph.D., 
100 Stockton Street, Princeton, N. J. 


BORDENTOWN 


MILITARY INSTITUTE 
College preparation. Small classes. Boys taught 
how to study. R. O. T. C. 46th year. Catalogue. 


Bi] Col. T. D. Landon, Drawer C-5, Bordentown, N. J. 


NI Boys. Small Classes. In- 

NS Attention. Accredited College 
Preparation. Athletics, Gymnasium. Pool, 
Moderate Rates. Catalog, Francis Harvey 


GREEN, A.M., Litt.D., Box 50, Pennington, N. J. 


DEVE onGtTARY 


$60 Monthly. Boys 6 to 16. Military training. Feimary 
through High School. Summer camp. Open 12 mos. 
miles to N. Y. C. Catalog. Mir. L. De Vitte, Box A, Morganville, N. a4 


KINGSLEY ®CHOOL 


BLAIR ACADEMY 


A School fc 65 Miles from New York. Graduates in 

Leading Ez Thorough College Preparation. Six-year 

Course, Excellent Equipment. 310 Acres. Golf, Gymnasium, Pool. 
Charles H. Breed, Ed.D., Box C, Blairstown, N. J. 


(PRINCETO 


PREPARATORY |) 

SCHOOL Dd 
q 150 GRapuatES in twenty-six colleges during past > 
@ five years. Limited to 100 boys. Students from |D 
@ twenty states. Eighty acres. Write now for catalog. 1D 
@ Box c, Princeton, N. J. UF 


NEW JERSEY—GIRLS 


ROSE HAVEN 


School Aid Girls, 5-15. x porap lets eleme: 
course. ive French te or. 
Small aie “che ming home atmos- 
phere for healthy, intelligent girls. 1 hr. N. Y. 

Mary Birchard, Rockleigh, N. J. Phone Closter 947. 


College Preparatory and 
a foeaa ed Junior College for Girls 
(e} Bull information on request. 

egia bd . J. TREvorRow, D.D., Pres. 


nstitute tt Box 11, Hackettstown, N. J. 


St.Mary's Hall vine 


CuuRCcH boarding school for girls. 95th year. College 
preparatory, general and secretarial courses. Lower school. 
Organized_sports. Riding, swimming. Catalog 

Ethel M. Spurr, A.M., Principal, Box C, Burlington, N. J. 


PENNS YLVANIA—BOYS 


Special Classes 
Starting at Miski 


Complete, individual schedules 

designed for boys entering college 

in September. Kiskiminetas Springs 
School, Box 926, Saltsburg, Pennsylvania. 


SWARTHMORE 


College preparatory with certificate privileges. Located 

in educational center 12 miles from Philadelphia. Lower 

school. Modern buildings. Gymnasium, swimming pool. 

Every boy in some sport. Catalog. 

H. Roger Coleman, Headmaster, Box 214, Swarthmore, Pa. 
A SCHOOL OF 


ERKIOM E N OPPORTUNITY 


For the Boy who wants to Make Good 
Spirit of Hard Work and Fair Play in School Work 
and Athletics. 125 Perkiomen Boys in 50 different 
colleges. Junior School with home care. Moderate rates. 
Oscar S, Kriebel, D. D., Principal. Box 106, Pennsburg, Pa 


ALLEY FORGE MILITARY ACADEMY 


ACCREDITED. New, fireproof buildings. R.O. 
T. C. under Government supervision. All 
Athletics. Winning Teams. Moderate rates. 
For Catalog, Address, Adjutant, Wayne, Pa. 


FRAN Oe ARSHALL 


A Widely Recognized, Moderately Priced, Preparatory School 


WwW Rolesome School Life and Sports. Unusual Equipment und Location. 
Boys Prepared for College in the 30 Years. 
E. M. HARE MAN, Pd.D., Principal, Box 420, I ancaster, Pennsylvania. 


BELLEFONTE ACADEMY 


An accredited school. 125th year. Amidst hunting grounds 
and fishing streams. 11 teachers for 100 select boys. 
Champion athletic teams. Tennis, 14-mile track. Golf 
links available. Concrete poo! and skating pond. Catalog. 
James R. Hughes, A. Me Headmastits Box S, Bellefonte, Pa. 


Rates 

CARSONLONG 
MAKER OF ME 95th 

How to learn, how to labor, how to live Year 


References required. Loca- 


A military School. 5th Grade to College. |. Loe 
Enjoying 


tion 28 miles northwest of Harrisburg. Individual instruction. 
now its greatest years. Box A. New Bloomfield, Pa. 


HARRISBUR Gina've.: 


Prepares for all colleges; experienced teachers; small 
classes: ideal location: Junior, Middler and Senior De- 
partments. Large campus, fine playing fields and courts, 
gymnasium, swimming pool, Catalog. Arthur E. Brown, 
Headmaster, Box C-115, Harrisburg, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY COLLEGE 


Standard 4-year college courses in Civil Engineering, Chem- 


ACADEMY 


istry, Commerce, Finance. 110th ye Also_ preparatory 
+ ; . - nae S e z -ge Board Examination 

For boys. College preparatory. Junior school. Small classes. | School. 4-year course. Meets College Board E at 
Healthful locatioa, 22 miles from N.Y.C. Sports forall. Summer | requirements. All major sports. Polo, Aviation, flying. 
camp. Catalog. Headmaster, Box C, Essex Felis, N. J. Catalogue. Col. Frank K. Hyatt, Pres., Box C, Chester, Pa. 


For Vocational Schools refer to pages 10—11—12—13 


BEAVER COLLEG 


FOR WOMEN ’ 


77th year. 23 minutes from all Philadelphia advan- 
tages. Courses lead to A.B. and B.S. degrees. 
Standard college courses. _New Chemis’ Biology 
and Physics laboratories. Home Econom Kinder- 


garten-Primary, Commercial Education, Health Edu- 
cation, Music, Fine Arts, Speech Arts, Secretaryship. 
Teachers’ certificates. 16 buildings. Dormitories 
with private baths. Catalog. 

W. B. Greenway, D.D., Pres. Box C, Jenkintown, Pa. 


CEDAR CREST COLLEGE 
90 Miles from New York 


Attractive suburban site, new dormi- 
tories and equipment, wholesome en- 
and B. S. degrees 


vironment, A, B. 
with Majors in Liberal Arts, Expres- 


sion, Music, Education, Social and 
Secretarial Science, Home Economics, 
Religious Education, W. C. Curtis, 
LL.D., Pres., Box C, Allentown, Pa. 


UAK E} OR 
gunn (SE OR GF couse 


Accredited College Preparation. Cultural Courses. 227 Acre 
Campus. Endowment. Coeducation that meets the Approval of the 
Most Careful, Discriminating Parent. For new Catalog address: 5. 
G. A. Walton, A. M., .Principal, Box 284, George School, Pennsylvania 

125 Grits 


LINDEN HALL iseven 


Large Campus. 4 Bldgs. New Gym and Pool. Endowment per- 
mits Moderate Tuition. Beautiful location. Courses: Academic, 
Preparatory, Secretarial, Cultural, Music, Post Graduate. Separate 
Junior School. Attractive Home Life. Riding. All sports. Catalog. 
F. W. STENGEL, D.D., Box 113, Lititz, Pa. (14 hrs. from Phila.) 


Fully 


The MOUNTAIN SCHOOL 


“Birmingham for Girls.’’ Birmingham, Pennsylvania. ‘College 
Board” Preparation. Accredited. Certifies to college without ex- 
aminations. Diploma courses for girls not going to college. Music, 
Art. Int. Dec. Gym. Pool. Outdoor life, Ski-ing, Hockey, Riding. 
Rooms with connecting baths. Catalog of: A. R. Grier, Box 22 


HIGHLAND HALL 


Modern educational standards, College preparatory. General 
courses. Advanced work. Music, Art, Secretarial, Domestic Science. 
Outdoor life. Camp in the Alleghenies for week-ends. Fine horses. 
MISS MAUD van WOY, A.B., Principal, Box 500, Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


aD ISHOP THORPE 


Home Economics, Costume Design, Secretarial, Expression, 
Art, Music. College Preparatory. New Gymnasium and 
Pool. Horseback Riding. Oatalog. 

Mr. and Mrs. C.N. Wyant, Principals, Box 237, Bethlehem,Pa. 


The 


ary Lyon Schol 


SwARTHMORB, Pa. College Preparatory, general. Wildcliff, 
graduate school. Art, music, secretaryship. Seven Gables, 
girls 6-12. Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Crist, Principals, Box 1512. 


PENNS YLVANIA— GIRLS 


servatory of Music. 
New Fireproof buildings. 


PENN HALL 


* SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE - 


South in the Cumberland Valley, a little north of Dixie. 


For Girls and Young Women. 4 year High School and 2 year Junior College. Both ‘‘accredited’’. 
Certifies to Colleges without examinations. 


“College Boards’’ held at school. Accredited Con- 


Dramatics, Art, Home Economics, Journalism, Int. Decorating, Secretarial. 
Rooms have connecting baths. 
Horseback riding, swimming pool, canoeing, tennis. 
address FRANK S. MAGILL, A.M., 


Large campus, including golf course. 
Part of May at Ocean City. Catalog— 
Headmaster, Box N, Chambersburg, Pa. 


Ten Miles from Philadelphia 
Beautifully located near Bryn Mav College 
COLLEGE preparatory, general academic courses for 
girls. Certificate privileges. Graduates now at 16 
leadingcolleges. Graduate school inseparate building. 
Special advantages in musie and art. Secretarial, 
dramatics, dancing. Modernly equipped school home. 
All sports. Catalog. Box C, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
EDITH HARCUM L. MAY WILLIS 

Head of School Principal 


-DARLINGTON- 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Junior College and college preparatory. Strong fac- 
| ulty. Cultural and practical courses. 
Hockey, tennis. Phila. advantages. 60-acre campus. 


| 
| 
Gym., pool. | 


. AN UNIQUE FEATURE—Motor tour, Philadel- 
phia, New York, Boston, West Point, Hudson Pali- | 
sades and many points of historical and present | 
interest, included in fee. i 
Registrar, Box C, Darlington, West Chester, Pa. 


WASHINGTON—GIRLS 


Martha Washington 


Seminary 


on 


A Junior ConumcH for young women, 
beautiful estate adjoining Rock Creek Park. 
Two-year courses for High School graduates. 
Secretarial Science, Household Arts, Dramatics, 


Musie, Art, ete. Outdoor sports. Address 
Secretary, 3640 {6th St., Washington, D. C. 


FOR 
GIRLS 


Arlington Hal 


High School. Junior College. Music, Art, Dramatics, Home Ec., 
Secretarial. 100 acres, new buildings. Sports. Catalog. W. E. 
Martin, Pres., Box 818-C, Penna. Ave. Sta., Washington, D. C. 


(heey Chase 


Junior College and Senior High School at Waehington, 
28th year—12 acre Campus. Academic Courses. Home 
Economics, Secretarial, Music, Art, Dramatic Depart- 
ments. Athletics, Riding, Swimming. President 


Theodore Halbert Wilson, Box C, Washington, D. C. 


AIRMONT 


33rd Year. College Preparation. Eight 2-Year 
Junior Coliege diploma courses. Educational ad- 
vantages of National Capital. Address Principal, 
1711 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


WASHINGTON—BOYS 
‘*WEST POINT PREP’? 


MILLARD PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
A school Preparing Boys Exclusively for West Point 
1918 N Street N. W. Washington, D.C. 
LIEUT. HOMER B. MILLARD, Principal 


-WASHINGTON—GIRLS 
NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY 


Junior College. College Preparatory, 
Elective Courses. Riding. Sports. 
For booklet address: The Registrar 
(Box 21), Forest Glen, Maryland. 


KING-SMITH 
STUDIO SCHOOL 


Washington Paris 


Music, Dancing, Dramatic Art, Languages, Fine and 


Applied Art, Residential School, Address Mr August King- 
Smith. D. G. 


1741 New Hampshire Ave., Washington 


ge SCHOOL or SPEECH. SCHOOL 
(j0F PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


2 and 3 year Normal courses 
leading to a Degree. Placement 
Bureau. Dormitories. Box C, 


SCHOOLS, Inc. 


'6th & Kalmia Rd., Wash., D.C. | 3 


SOUTHERN—BOYS 


UCKY 


2 .| 


One of the oldest military 
schools in. America for 
Boys 8 to 19. Fully ac- 
credited all colleges. Tutorial 
attention. R. O. T. C, Rid- 
(famous Ky. _ horses). 


ing 
Near Indianapolis 


Swimming. nap 
{{ Miles from Louisville. 


| an AMIE 


Catalog: Box C, Lyndon, Ky.” ~~ 


Fifty-one years of successful prep- 
aration for college and business. 
Admission without exams to certif- 
icate colleges. All sports, two 
fympasiums, golf, swimming pool. 
lustrated Catalog. 


Col. M. H. Hudgins 
Waynesboro, Virginia 


FISHBURNE 
MILITARY 


SCHOOL 
[DANVILLE FNGITARY 


An endowed school preparing for college or for business. 
Accredited. | Mild year round climate of Piedmont section. 


Box C. 


COL. W. M. KEMPER, Supt. Box C, Danville, Va. 
TENNESSEE “Kir 


Fifty-seven years of success in preparing boys for col- 
lege and business. Modern equipment. Golf, swimming 
pool. Monthly tuition payment plan. Catalog. 


Col. C. R. Endsley, Box 313, Sweetwater, Tenn. 


REENBRIE 


Prepares for college and business Accredited. New 
fireproof buildings. Near White Sulphur. 118th 
year. High moral tone. Ages 8 to 21. All Sports. 
Riding, R.O.T.C. Summer Camp, Catalog. Address 
Box C, COL. H. B. MOORE, Lewisburg, W. Va. 
MILITARY 


ARGRA\ ACADEMY 


Prepares for College and Business. Accredited. High 
Scholastic Standards. Moderate Rate. Junior Dept. for 
boys of 14. Individual attention. Christian influence. Modern 
Athletic equipment. Cutalog: A. H. Camden, Box C, Chatham, Va. 


MILITARY 
SCHOOL 


Bedford, 


RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY #22" 


Beautiful mountain location at southern end of Shenan- 
doah, Prepares boys for college or business. Large dor- 
mitories. Low rates—liberal endowment. Modern gymna- 
sium and swimming pool. All sports. 

Col. Wm. R. Phelps, Principal, Box C, Bedford, Va. 


Honor School. 
Able Faculty, 
Fireproof. 
Standards. 


Accredited. Small Classes. 

ani Upper and Lower Schools 
etics. Hig : 

Catalog. S4th Years’ Moral 


ear. 


Dr. John J. Wicker, Pres., Box C,Fork Union, Va. 


preparatory schools. 


Altitude 1600 feet. 


system. 


SUPERIOR ACADEMIC WORK combined with the discipline of mili- 
tary training has given Staunton a nation-wide distinction among 


tone have helped immeasurably to fit graduates to succeed — at 
college, in business and in life. 
successful work in 82 universities and colleges. 

Located in the beautiful and healthful Shenandoah Valley. 
Daily exercise in clean, dry, mountain air. 
Pure mountain spring water. 

Separate buildings and teachers for younger boys. 
are given individual attention—have full advantage of our tutorial 
Five gymnasiums, swimming pool, and athletic park have 
been provided for manly sports. 
Col. Thos. H. Russell, B.S., LL.D., Pres., Box C; Staunton, Va. 


x|STAUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY 


High standards, traditions and high moral 


Over 200 graduates now doing 


Superior student personnel. 
All students 


Fire-proof equipment: Catalog. 


+ + + + HF 


For Vocational Schools refer to pages 10—11—12—13 


SOUTHERN—BOYS 


AND 


FOR 


A MILITARY 
SCHOOL 


Shenandoah 
Accredited. 


68 miles from 
Washington in 
the healthful 
Valley of Virginia. Ages 12 to 20. 
Intensive Preparation for ‘‘College 
Boards.’”’ Certifies for college entrance without ex- 
aminations. Small Classes. Study methods here 
teach CONCENTRATION! Every boy can be on a 
Team and receive expert coaching in athletics. 
Large tiled swimming pool. Outdoor sports the year 
round in a man building climate! Character counts. 
An old famous school in a NEW fireproof plant. 
Maintained not for profit, hence rate including 
room, board, tuition, uniforms, laundry, books, heat, 
light—$735 yearly. Enrollment Limited to 200. 
Entrance permitted in Jan. and Feb. catalog: 


Charles L. Melton, Prin., FRONT ROYAL, VA. 
MIELITARY 


UNIO ACA DEM Y 


KINDBRGARYBN and elementary. Teacher to every 
8 boys. House mothers. Planned activities. Healthful 
climate. 220 acres. Open 12 months. Moderate rates. 
Head Master, Box C, Bloomington Springs, Tenn. 


Boys taught habits of study, 
health, manliness, sportsmanship. 
Christian Influences. High Schol- 
arship. New Gymnasium. Golf. 
70 Acre Campus-Lake. R, O.T.C. 

Separate Junior School. 
Address Box C, Spring Hill, Tenn. 


BRANHAM 
HUGHES 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
30 Miles South of Nashville. 


Baylor Schonl 


Prepares for all colleges. Accredited. Military. Small 
classes. 2 gymnasiums, swimming pool. 9-hole free golf 
course. Aquatics. Junior School. Ask for catalog. 

H. B. Barks, Headmaster, Street C, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


GULF COAST MILITARY ACADEMY 


Skilled instructors; personal supervision. Grad- 
uates accredited eastern colleges. Two depart- 
ments, Junior, 5 to 14; Senior, 14 and over. 
Open-air quarters. Open year round. Write 
for Catalog. R-3, Gulfport, Miss. 


Augusta Military Academy 


Prepares for college and gov't. academies. Accredited. 
Small classes. 400 acres in Shenandoah Valley. Modern 
gym and swimming pool. Col. T. J. Roller or Major 
C. S. Roller, Jr., Principals, Box C, Fort Defiance, Va. 


Enter Jan. or Feb. 
Preparation for 
College Boards. 
Also General Course with Business Administration 
and Shop. Ages 12 to20. Between Philadelphia 
and Washington. Catalog:—Box 20, Port Deposit, Md. 


> WOODBROOK @ 


NORTHBRN Scholarship in Southern atmosphere. Prepares 
boys for college, Gov’t academies. Limited enrolment. 
Light to a class. Individual tutoring. Healthful location 
in suburban Baltimore. Modern equipment. Sports. Rid- 
ing. 48 acres. Catalog. Provost, Box C, Woodbrook, Md. 


Swavelp 


Superior _ instructors; 
selected students. Ac- 
ceeaite ra Ans course. 

ountry location, near 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS Washington. Super- 
vised athletics. Moderate fees. Write for Cata- 
log. Box C, Manassas, Virginia. 


MILITARY 
oLuMB1 hore 


Courses prepare for any college. All athletics, golf 
and swimming pool. Horsemanship. R. O. T. C. 
Write for catalog. Box 302. Columbia, Tenn. 


_ SOUTHERN—GIRLS 
BLACKSTONE COLLEGE 


For Girls and Young Women. Near Richmond, Va. Modern fireproof 
building worth half a million. Most reasonable rates. 2 yrs. College. 
4 yrs. High School. Diploma Courses in Music, Art, Dramatics. 
Secretarial Depts. Fine sports. Can admit few February 1. Total cost 
semester $200. Blackstone College, Box C, Blackstone, Va. 


wow TrTHeERP 


A School of Character for Girls—Blue Ridge Mts. 
of Va. Preparatory. Junior College. Music, Art, Expres- 
sion. Home Ec. Phy. Ed. Secretarial, Swimming Pool. 
Robert Lee Durham, Pres.,Box 920,Buena Vista, Va. 


EMINARY 


ACCREDITED Junior College for Girls. 4 years high 
school. 2 years college. Music, Art, Expression, } 
Home Economics. Outdoor sports all the year. Rid- 
ing. Address: Box K, Gulfport, Miss. 


ain-af 
WARD-BELMONT 


FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 


Courses cover 4 yeats preparatory and 2 years 
college work. Accredited by the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of Southern 
States. Special emphasis on Musicand Art. Also 
Literature, Expression, Domestic Art, Physical 
Training and Secretarial. Complete, modern 
equipment. Gymnasium and swimming pool. 
All outdoor sports including horseback riding. 
References required. Write for ‘'The Story of 
Ward-Belmont.”’ 


WARD-BELMONT 


Belmont Heights, Box 601, Nashville, Tennessee 
Tc} 


° oe For 
Oirginia ‘Infermont =, 
47th year. 30 states. Accredited H. S. and Junior College. 


Music, Home Ec., Secretaryship. Expression. Art. Gym. Pool. 
Mod. rate. H. G. Noffsinger, Pres., Box 125, Bristol, Va. 


MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


For wompn. The college with @ background of culture 
and scholarship. A.B. degree. Music, Art, Dramatics, 
Secretarial. Educationally efficient, socially selective, 
spiritually sincere. Gymnasium. Riding, sports. Catalog. 
L. WILSON JARMAN, Pres., Box C, Staunton, Va. 


Maryland Colles 


y For Women 
Literary, Home Economics, Secretarial, Kindergarten, Physical 


Education, Music. Speech. Degrees. Six buildings. Connecting 
baths. Swimming pool. Riding. Est. 1853. Suburban to Baltimore. 
CATALOG OF Secretary, Box C, LUTHERVILLE, MD. 


ethel Woman's College 


Fully accredited. Junior College, 2 years; High School, 

4 years. Musical advantages. Home ec., business, teacher 
training courses. Gym., golf, riding. Catalog. J. W. 
GAINES, M.A., LL.D., President, Box C, Hopkinsville, Ky. 


REENBRIER cots, 
COLLEGE 
For Young Women. Junior Col. and 2 years H.S. 
Accredited. Near White Sulphur Springs. Horseback 
riding. Modern rooms and baths. Endowed: hence 
all-inclusive rate $340 to June. Enter Feb — Catalog. 
Dr. F. W. Thompson, Prin., Box C, Lewisburg, W.Va. 


OLUMBIA~ 
Est. 1835 NSIT UTU WEP 


College Preparatory. Junior College. Accredited | 
Modern Buildings. Mild, healthful climate. Riding, Swimming. 
Address Mrs. Ernest Cruikshank, Box C, Columbia, Tenn. 


Fairfaxs Hall 


For cirus. In the Shenan- § . 
doah Valley of Virginia. Col- 
lege preparatory, one-year eol- 
lege, elective courses. 50-acre 
campus. Sports. Catalog. 


John Noble Maxwell, Pres., 
Box 2-C, Park Station, 
Waynesboro, Va. 


OLD VIRGINIA 


FULLY ACCREDITED High School and 
Junior College Courses. _ Also two-year 
Diploma Courses for H. S. graduates in 
Home Economics Journalism 
Secretarial Musie 
Dramatic Art Liberal Arts 
Riding, Golf, Swimming, Tennis, 
Country Club Privileges, His- 
ie Tours, Social 
one-year 
Courses; Member Amer. / 
Junior Coll. Students attend Grand 
Opera, Plays. Near Richmond. 
trance permitted in Feb. Spe- 
cial rate to June, Catalog: 
Arthur Kyle Davis, A.M., Litt.D. 
206 College Place, Petersburg, Va. 


artha Washington 


College For young women, Accredited Junior 

College. Music, Art, Domestic 

Science. Physical Education. Secretarial. 77th year. 
Catalog. C. D. CURTIS, Pres., Box C, Abingdon, Va. 


Ashley Hall tradition. Accredited. 


College preparatory. Normal Dept, Kindergarten-Primary 
course. Outdoor sports all winter, riding, pool. Catalog. 
Mary V. McBee, M.A., Prin., Box C, Charleston, S. C. 


School for girls in at- 
mosphere of southern 
culture and colonial 


COLLEGE FOR 


BR E N A U YOUNG WOMEN 


Select patronage states; in Blue Ridge Mts. Accredited 
A. B. degree. Conservatory Music, dramatics, art, domestic science, 
physical culture, swimming, boating, horseback riding. 10 National 
sororities. High School. Catalogue, address BRENAU, Box B, 
Gainesville, Ga. 


Bristol, Virginia 
SULLINS COLLEGE COLLEGE Accredited Girls’ High 
School and Junior College, Music, Secretarial, Home Eco- 
nomics, Dramatics, ete. New Buildings; every room con- 
necting bath. Swimming Pool, Riding. Mountain climate. 
100 acres. Lake. Washington, D. C. advantages optional. 
CATALOG of :-—Box A., Sullins College, Bristol, Virginia. 


SOUTHERN—CO-ED 
The Out-of-Door School 


SARASOTA, FLORIDA 
Day School and Boarding Department 
Tutoring for Tourist Pupils 
Kindergarten, Lower and Upper School 
Sunshine and Swimming all the Year 


WESTERN—BOYS — 


Vitalized Education. 


Accredited Preparatory Academy 
for Boys. Hour North of Chicago. On Lake. Endowed. 


Catalog: J. W. Richards, Box 118, Lake Forest, Ill. 
Militarp 


St Johws Academp 


The American Rugby. Eminently fitted for training Ameri- 
can boys. Thorough scholastic and military instruction. 
Lake Region. Catalog. 221 De Koven Hall, Delafield, Wis. 


MISSOURI MILITARY ACADEMY 


Near St. Louis. Ages 8 to 20. Develops red-blooded Ameri- 
can manhood. Fully accredited to all Colleges. Shop work. 
Also Business Course. Teaches How-to-Study. Build- 
ings and Faculty exceptional. Athletics for all. Catalog: 


Col. E. Y. Burton, Pres., Box 122, Mexico, Missouri. 
r MILITARY 
KEMPER “AN 


PREPARATORY school and Junior college. 
xym 100x200 ft. Swimming pool. Sport for every boy. 
Golf course. 56 acres. 86th year. Catalog. 

Col. T. A. Johnston, 712 Third St., Boonville, Missouri. 


Small classes. 


NARGA' M 


TARY SCHOOL 


Trains for character. 5 modernly equipped 
buildings. 85 miles south of Chicago. College 
preparatory and business. Individual attention. 
Endowed. Send for catalog. Also Camp. Col. 
J. C. Bittinger, Supt.. Box C, Onarga, Illinois. 


y 


For Vocational Schools refer 


pages 10—i1—12—13 


SUCCESS 


—through the new educational methods. Ev- 
ery class includes ‘‘How to Study.’’ Boys 8 to 
Character discipline. Est. 1852. Swimming 
Pool. Horsemanship. Between Chicago and Mil- 
waukee. Visit. Enter Jan. or Feb. Catalog:— 
Frank L. Beals, Pres., Kemper Hall, RACINE, WIS. 


RACIN MILITARY 


CADEM Y 


20. 


MILITARY 

ACADEMY 

(On Lake Maxinkuckee) Ht 
* 


ULVER 
Prepares boys for college and for 


citizenship. Catalog. 121 Pershing Pl., Culver, Ind. 
ATT | 


WESTERN cco 


52 years’ experience in boy development. Catalog. 


Masor C. B. Eaton, Registrar, ALTON, IL1. 
CMilita 


OH IO Institute 


97th year. High location. Certificate admits to college. 
Lower school for young boys. New athletic field. 
A. M. Henshaw, Box 44, College Hill, Cincinnati 


SHATTUCK SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS e MILITARY 
70th year. e ° e ©6For catalog address 
BOX C, FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 


WENTWORTH 


Military Academy and Junior College 
60th Anniversary. Fully accredited. 43 miles from Kansas City. 
“*In the Heart of America’’ 

Col. S. Sellers - + 221 Washington Place, Lexington, Mo. 


we nce tubs teil 


HouMAN understanding combined with military 
sdiscipline. College preparation. Small classes. 
Col. H. D. Abells, Box 221, Morgan Park, Ill. 


Catalog. 


SOUTHWESTERN—BOYS 


High School and Junior College 
Every Boy Rides 
R. 0. T.C. 


NEW 


Col. 
D. C. Pearson 
Superintendent 


Box E, Roswell, New Mexico 
I i Nl STRESSING scholarship plus 

health. College preparatory. In 

Rockies one hour from Santa Fe. Horse 

forevery boy. Enrolment limitedtoten. Summercamp. 

N. A. Appleton, M, A. (Penn.) Prin., Santa Fe, N. M. 


MEXICO 
MILITARY 
“INSTITUTE 


_ COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


A distinguished coll iti 
ROCKFORD #cisinevie’ colors of tradition 
COLLEGE 


progressive liberal arts college. Out- 
standing faculty. A.B. and B.S. de- 
grees. Beautiful wooded campus on Rock River. 88 miles from 
Chicago. Drama, Music. Art, Athletics. Address Re: istrar for 
information, Rockford College, Box C. M., Rockford, Illinois. 


WES TERN—GIRLS 


MacMurray College 


Formerly Illinois Woman’s College. Standard A.B., B.S., 
B.M. degrees. Combined 5-year college, nurse training 
course. Music, Art, Public Speaking, Domestic Science, 
Secretarial, Physical Education. Catalog. 
MacMurray College, Box 321, Jacksonville, III. 


KINDERGARTEN 


&PRIMARY 36th year. Accredited. Progressive. 
TRAINI NG 3-year diploma. Limited classes. 


Second Semester Feb. 2. Chicago 
Teachers College. Dept. 3,504 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago 


WESTERN—BOYS 


Midyear begins Feb. 2nd. 


school. 


THOROUGH preparation for college. Every boy re- 
cites every lesson every day. Business courses. A 
system of education and development founded on 
nearly 50 years of successful character building. 
Inspiring contacts with Christian gentlemen who 
honor the teaching profession. All athletics. Ex- 
pert coaching. Military. Extensive building pro- 
gram now in progress. New gymnasium. Junior 
Rey. Cuartes Hersert Younc, S.T.D., 
Rector. For catalog address TheRegistrar, Howe, Ind. 


,A Clean Mind in a Sound Body 


Limited number of vacancies, 


WESTERN-—GIRLS 


MONTICELLO 


Accredited Academy 

Both Fully Accredited by North Central 
Assn., and all Universities. College en- 
trance without examinations. Endowed 
School for Girls. 95 Years old, 300-acre 
Campus. Modern Gray Stone Buildings. 


Near St. Louis—enroute Chicago 


SEMINARY 


and Junior College 


Music, Art, Physical Education, 
Home Economics, Dramatics, 
Secretarial. 
All Athletics—Riding, Swimming, 
Catalog: Harriet Rice Congdon, Pres. 
BOX C, GODFREY, ILL. 


etc. 


NATIONAL COLLEGE 
Or EDUCATION 


7 ‘ Formerly 
National Kindergarten and Elementary College 
A college for women which happily combines a 
cultural education with vocational training. 
Mid-term open February 2. Write for catalog. 


Edna D. Baker, Pres., Box 221, Evanston, II. 


2D) BW) BD DD»: 
0) 2) 92D YD? B) B) 2 W?. 


MILWeEMinaQW NER 


College Preparatory, Fully Accredited, Music, Art, Domestic Science, 
Small classes. Moderate fees. Miss Anna A. Raymond, A. M., 
Principal, Box C, Milwaukee-Downer Seminary, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Lindenwood College 


STANDARD college for young women. Two and four year 

courses. Accredited. Conservatory advantages. 50 minutes 

from St. Louis. 104th year. Every modern facility. Catalog. 
J. L. ROEMER, Pres., Box 331, St. Charles, Mo. 


CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOO] 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN -----= ACCREDITED 


2 year diploma, 3 year B. P. E. degree courses. Dormitories. _ Place: 
ment bureau. Modern. eguipment. Mid-vear term Feb. 2nd. Catal 
Box 121 5026 Greenwood Ave. Chicago, I 


Ferry Hall 


pool. Supervised sports, 
pus on Lake Michigan. 
ELOISE R. TREMAIN, Prin., Box 221, Lake Forest, III. 


Frances Shimer 


Junior College and Pre- 
paratory School. Also gen- 
eral course. Two new resi- 
dence halls. Swimming 
Horseback riding. 12-acre cam- 


For girls and 


young women, 

2 years Col- 

lege, 4 years Academy. Music, Art, Speech, Home Eco- 

nomics. 79th year. New gymnasium and swimming pool. 

Outdoor sports. Catalog. F. C. Wilcox, Ph.D., Pres., 
Box 606, Mount Carroll, Illinois. 

STARRET pare 

for GIRLS 


College Preparatory, Junior College, Academic and Special Courses 
46th year. Complete Music Conservatory. Athletics. Riding. 
Modern Fireproof Resident and Classroom Buildings. 

Address Box 22, 4515 Drexel Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 


HILLCREST 


SCHOOL for GIRLS, 6 to 14 Years 
Accredited. 21st year. Carefully selected clientele. 
Happy home environment. Near Milwaukee. Cata- 
log:—Sarah M. Davison, Box 4C, Beaver Dam, Wis. 


| Summer sessions. 


PACIFIC COAST—BOYS 


San Diego Army and Navy Academy 


Junior Unit R. O. T. C. 
“The West Point of the West” 
“CLASS M” rating of War Department. Fully 
accredited. Preparatory to college, West Point and 
Annapolis. Separate lower school for young boys. 
Located on bay and ocean. Land 
and water sports all year. Christian influences. Cata- 
log. Col. Thos. A. Davis, President, Box 507, 
Pacific Beach Station, San Diego, California. 


PAC ; | grat 

ACADEMY 
A QUALITY school for little boys. And Page 
is designed wholly to serve their needs. 
Matrons give sympathetic motherly at- 


tention. Modified military. The largest 
school of its kind in America. Catalog. 


Major Robert A. Gibbs, 
1215 Cochran Ave., 


Headmaster, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


ACCREDITED 


URBAN SCHOO 27th Year 


Western outdoor life with eastern scholastic standards. Riding, 
swimming, all sports, individual physical training. Military, small 
classes, tutorial system. Prepares for all colleges. Separate junior 
school, aviation, band, SUMMER CAMP. Member Headmasters’ 
Ass’n. P,. G. McDonne’ res., 11600 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles. 


ALIFORNIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL ror BOYS 


A I - PREP Among the orange groves of 


Southern California, near 
Los Angeles. Thorough 
training in scholarship and physical development. 
Lower School—First Seven grades. Upper School—Five forms. 
Athletics, Music, Riding, Swimming and Golf. 
Address The Headmaster, Box C, Covina, California 


SAN RAFAEL Xai 
Academy 

“One of California’s finest private schools” (non-sectarian) 
Primary, Grammar, High School, Junior College. Fully Accredited. 
Division “A” rating, Univ. of California. High scholastic standard. 
One hour from San Francisco. Catalog. A. L. Stewart, Supt., Box 


8-E, San Rafael, California. 
MILITARY 


PALO ALT ACADEMY 


Exclusively for primary and grammar grades. Noted for 
the sportsmanship, good manners, and discipline of its 
boys. Swimming, bicycling, and other outdoor sports, 12 
months in the year. Summer term. CAMP. 

Col. R. P. Kelly, Supt., Box 805-C, Palo Alto, Calif. 


WESTERN—CO-ED 


MERICAN COLLEGE 


OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Accredited. Coeducational. 2 yr. diploma and 3 yr. 
B. P. E. Degree. Dormitory. Placement Bureau. Free 
Catalog. Book of views. Next Semester Feb. 2. 


Dept. C. M., 1019 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, III. 


PACIFIC COAST_CO-ED 
Cumnock Schools Co-educational 


Kindergarten through Junior College. Accredited. Also Expression, Sec- 
retarial, Music, Art and Dancing. In most beautiful district of Los Angeles. 
Place children in Cumnock while visiting Southern Calitornia. Residence 
for girls. Varied activities afford exclusive social contacts. Catalogue. 


A. A. Macurda, M. C. Drisko, 5353 W. 3d St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


F. or Vocational Schools refer to pages 10—11—12—13 


BUSINESS AND SECRETARIAL MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 


ACKARD 


Co-ed. 66th year. BACHELOR DEGREES in 2 or 3 MERICAN ACADEMY 

SCHOO OL years. Prepares Accountants, (C.P.A.), teachers, secre- 
Ree you for leadership 
C30 through modern courses in 


taries, executives, bankers. Placement service. Student ¢ 
activities. Dormitories. Catalog. Dean, TRENTON, N. J. 
Complete Secretarial Practice; 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 
Executive-Secretarial KATHARINE ( IBBS 


Proficiency; Junior Ac- 
counting; Shorthand and 
Typewriting. 
Co-educational for stu- SECRETARIAL EXECUTIVE _ ACADEMIC 
dents of college and high One-Year Course of broad business training. Two- 
school grade. Registered Year Course—first year six college subjects; second 
by Regents of the Univer- year intensive secretarial training. Special Course 
sity of the State of New for College Women. Separate schedule, special in- 
structors. For catalogue address the Dean 
New York Boston Providence 
247 Park Ave. 90 Marlborough St. 155 Angell St. 


The foremost institution for Dramatic and 
Expressional Training. The instruction of the 
Academy furnishestheessential preparation for 
Directing and Teaching as well as for Acting. 
The training is educative and practical, de- 
veloping Poise, Personality and Expressional 
Power, of value to those in professional life 
and to the layman. 
WINTER TERM OPENS JANUARY 15th 


Catalog describing all Courses from the Secretary 


BALLARD scog,, = 


vancement. Business men 
seek Packard graduates. 
Write for catalog. Address 
Registrar, 253 Lexing- 
ton Ave.,New York City 
Telephone CALedonia 7139 


York. Individual ad- 
Resident Schools in New York and Boston 


58 YEARS 


E. SECRETARIAL TRAINING CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 
xpert Instruction—Registration Now Open 


‘allar: tes i National and State accredited—Endowed—65th year, Rudolph Ganz, 
oo d School Graduates Always in Demand Director, All Branches Music—Dramatic Art—Dancing—Languages. 
ne 


CENTRAL BRANCH YWCA rollments made for Special ‘or Regular Courses, Por Vent book write 


Lexington Avenue at 53 Street, New York City Car D. Kinsky, President, 52 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ui. 


Strayer College 


Courses in Secretarial Science; Accounting 
and Business Administration, leading to 
B.C.S. and M.C.S. degrees. Coeducational. 
30,000 successful alumni. 45 states, 10 foreign 
countries, and 176 colleges and universities 


on in student body. For catalog NITE D STATE® The National School of ELOCUTION 


Recorder, 721 Thirteenth Street, Washington, D.C. Secretarial School The oldest chartered School of Expression in America 
29th Year. 527 Fifth Ave. (44th St.) New York Professional and Finishing Courses. Public Speaking 

fn Exclusive school for SECRETARIAL AND BUSINESS TRAIN- | English, Dramatic Art, Degrees. Granted. Dormi- 

ING limited to those with the proper cultural background. Intensive | tories. ’ For Catal address D. R. SHOEMAKER 

‘ courses for the college trained. Gall, write or phone for catalog N. 1€8. Bs Pie Se , 

astman® Secretarial Co-Educational Irving Edgar Chase, Dir., Vand. 2474 Prin., 1821 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

7 5 Day and Evening 

Gaines Accounting Moderate Expenses . 

Sibeel cence Aer sae Pace Institute 
bes Civil Service } Positions Assured Day and Evening Professional School of Accountancy, Business INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART OF THE 
34 W. 123rd STREET NEW YORK | Administration, and Secretarial Practise. Co-educational. Weekly JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

field studies of New York Business organizations. Provides technical 
training for the Important Positions in Business. For Bulletin C Frank Damrosch, Dean. All branches of music. For 
and information, apply to Registrar, 225 Broadway, New York. students of ability and serious purpose. Catalog. 


COLLEGE Co-educational, enroll- 120 Claremont Ave., New York, N. Y. 
ing only high school 

graduates. Offers intensive train- 

ing for secretarial, accounting, court 


reporting and teaching positions. 35th year. Placement 


i B S ADMINISTRATION 
GREGG COLLEGE, Dept 6.228 No Wabed Aven eines Guilees- geese cates crgenetas men and AMERICAN CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
women. Write the Director for 66th Year CHICAGO—FORTY-FIFTH SEASON 


Book. Pine Street west of Broad, Phila., Pa. | All branches of music and dramatic art. Certificates, 
Diplomas, Degrees. Nationally accredited. Dormitories. 


Offers Business Administration, Accounting x. : ° 
and Secretarial Courses — Intensive two-year | Students enter any time. Free catalog. Address: 
BURDETT sscisisrcs. 2 | COMING TO CALIFORNIA? | ere aaa edtse Galan Adtran 
retarial and executive grade positions. Excep- 
tional preparation. 52d year. New building. 


For illustrated catalogue, address Ready for the Big Adventure? Have you a financial problem? 
F. H. BURDETT, Pres. Ea ane ays tuition. A career, ane start in eRe held: 
156 St Street, B , Mass. areer builders. We teach you how to WIN! MacKay’s 
ere Seeay wagons Mess Secretarial Colleges, 2711 West Sixth St., Los Angeles, Calif. BUSH CONSERVATORY—CHICAGO 
: = AN_ INSTITUTION OF NATIONAL PROMINENCE 
FINE AND COMMERCIAL ART Teaching MUSIC, Dramatic Art, Expression, Opera, Lan- 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


| teachers and soloists. We own our dormitories. Enroll NOW. 
SCHOOLS OF FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART 


YT INSIIT| f Ai | C. M. HOWARD, 839 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Faculty of seventy-five. Courses in all branches. Operated on a non- 2 


p> of Pittsbure, Shi 
fit basis, 1 ition. Fifty- d year. Free ill d catalog. 1, ductive 2- | 
wri adnier Taree Jone 26— tail Tera eent. a Adee Ge Coumnevelel Musee sfashion '4] COMBS CONSERVATORY 


Box CA, Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago, Ill. | Illustration or Interior Decorating, 1 j ACOREDITED, 46th year. All branches. Degrees. Nor- 


P A mal Training. Public School Music. Supervised Prac- 
ments your Euarantee: Spaotial aay tice. Technic Classes. 4 Pupils’ Recitals a week. 2 
est in beginners by Director. Excellent Pupils’ Symphony Orchestras. Dormitories. Catalog. 


. ° # living accommodations. Send for . s 
Stud y A rt in Minneapolis | student-illustrated catalog. G. R. COMBS, Dir., Box C, 1331 S. Broad St., Phila. 
132 StanwixSt..Pittsburgh,Pa. 
Id. ing conditions in ed Inst. Commercial Art, | 


: Mustration, Interi vr y . 
culty comprined oi MINNEAPOLIS Decowation, Paint N. Y. SCHOOL OF DESIGN . . 
able artist - instructors, chool o r ing, Sculpture . . . ae 7 A Fine Arts, Ilustration, Costum ea 
Non-profit, endow- Minneapolis - - Minn, Send for Cat. C10 New courses; new ideas. e , » Costume | to 
pe Design, Interior Decoration, Commercial Art and Layout, MNcInNnNa 1 omse a 


| 
Styling. Spare time classes. Day and night classes. | EST 1867 OF MUSIC, 


DETROIT A RT ACA DEMY® Catalog C, 625 Madison Ave., at 59th St., New York, | Under the auspices of The Cincinnati Institute of Fine 


year. Former students’ achieve- 


Arts. _Noted faculty—international reputation. Bertha 


» Di . Add B. M. M » Regi : 
@THoRovuGuHLy prepares students in Fine and Com- LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART iad iss a a see 


mercial Art. Individual instruction. Enter any time, | % r r 
graduate at completion of course. Day, evening classes. | Associated with Layton Art Gallery. All branches of art in- 
| 
| 


Vo ac ie isites. . LeR r ir. cluding Advertising Design, Teacher Training, and Indus- 
eS tere emrper eee a aOr ce me Dir., trial Design. A non-profit institution. Low tuition. Limited 


e tH 
classes. Term begins February 9. Send for free catalog. 36 e 
8 LAYTON ART GALLERY, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN Vit YEAR 
Ee r——er | Musical Comedy, Stage and Concert Dancing, Talk- 
| ing Pictures, Elocution, Personal Development, 
Stock Theatre Training appearances while learning. Pupils: Mary 
Pickford, Lee Tracy, Fred and Adele Astaire, etc. Catalog 21. 


trwin, Alviene University, 66 W. 85th St., New York. 


Art Students League 


CLASSES under leading artists. « Drawing. Paint- 
ing, Sculpture, Lithography, Etching. Wood Block, 


Illustration, Composition, Mural Decoration, Por: ARK 

trait. 56th Year. Catalogue. H 

Room 203, 215 West 57th Street, N. Y. City | I FINE AND COMMERCIAL ART 

of INSTITUTE) _merropouiran art scuooi 

Ind GRANDCENTRALSCHOOLY; RY t oO tunity to work in small groups under per BS West ib7th oh) Mew Work City: puichel :Jeeobe Director 
ndividual talent developed by successful modern artists. pportunity to i D 3 Ne Pe haat _ ie eee ; itd 
Draving,, Painting, Etching, Sculpture, Commercial_and | somal supervision of such outstanding artists as | EilePortat—Ponter Comune and Fabricdeign Interior Dec 
Applied Arts. Interior Decoration. Credits given. Day Walter Biggs, Thomas Fogarty, Franklin Booth, “The Study of Color.” will conduct a class to France, Spain, Africa 
and evening classes. Catalogue. Walter Beach Humphrey, L. V. Carroll, Alaja- and Italy, six months’ tour, $1500, all expenses paid. Send for Booklet. 


7005 Grand Central Terminal, New York City lov, in courses in Commercial Art, Illustration, 


Decorative Painting, Life, Still Life. Study Por- 
trait Painting under Gordon Stevenson. Our ad- 


h helped young art- ‘ ‘ 
ogi ed soe” Winter New York School of Interior Decoration 


term, Feb. 2, Summer term, June Four and eight months Practical Training 
8. Send for Bulletin C, 350 Madison A @aQp Courses, Cultural and Professional. Terms start 
Ave., New York, N. Y me October and February. Send for Catalog 8-F 
578 Madison Ave., New York City, 


AMERICAN 
ACADEMY OF 


COMPLETE instruction in all 
branches of commercial and 
fine art. Catalog. Dept. 121, 25 
E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III, 


Il 


SCHOOLS OF NURSING 


School of 


JERSEY CITY HOSPITAL ‘firsing 


Three year course in Nursing to High School graduates. Hos- 
‘ pital bed capacity 700. New 


residence hall, swimming pool 
and gymnasium, Pleasant sur- 
roundings. 


Complete equip- 
ment and facilities. Conven- 
ient location; only 15 minutes 
from New York City. Write, 
Director, School of Nursing, 
Jersey City Hospital, Jersey 
City, N. J. 


MONTEFIORE HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
A NEW YORK CITY 


“S NATIONALLY known school for nurses. Excel- 

> lent classrooms and equipment. Specially pre- 

pared nurse instructors. School is connected 

with modern 600-bed hospital for chronic dis- 

eases, and also affiliates for all special services. Beautiful 

nurses’ home. Uniforms and allowance after preparatory 

term. Address Principal, School of Nursing, {02 Gun 
Hill Road, New York City. 


MOUNT ZION HOSPITAL S{iRsine® 


IN CALIFORNIA 
to High School graduates or equivalent 28 
course in an accredited School of Nursing. 
Individual bedrooms, large living 
room, laboratories and recreation rooms. Located in 
the heart of the city. Non-sectarian. University of 
California scholarship, Classes admitted January 1 and 
September 1. Illustrated booklet on request. Address 
Superintendent of Nurses, Mount Zion Hospital, 
2200 Post Street, San Francisco, California. 


Offers 
months’ 
New nurses’ home. 


Washington Boulevard Hospital 


AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL OF NURSING. Three years study, 
eight hour duty, delightful living quarters. Requirements, High 
School Diploma or equivalent. Free tuition, maintenance, monthly 
allowance. _ Write for Bulletin, to SUPERINTENDENT OF 
NURSES, Dept. C.M., 2449 Washington Blvd., Chicago, Illinois, 


NURSING MOO ae Santee on 


Largest and finest Eastern residential school building. Overlooks 
Central Park. 490 rooms, Educational and clinical ies unsur- 
passed. Magnificent hospital buildings 650 Beds. 3 Year course; 
school non-sectarian. Classes Feb., Sept. Catalog on request. 


E. A. Greener, Principal, 1 East 100th St., N. ¥.C. 


MASSACHUSETTS MEMORIAL HOSPITALS 


School of Nursing offers to High School graduates exceptional ex- 
perience in 500 bed hospital affiliated with Boston University School 
of Medicine. Three year course. Maintenance, books and uniforms 
provided. For catalogue and information, Address 

Supt. of Nurses, Mass. Memorial Hospital, Boston, Mass. 


<=\ UNITED HOSPITAL 
Three year course in nursing, leading to title 
of R. N.; free tuition; $10.00 monthly allow- 


ance after probation; recreation featured. 
Open to high school graduates only. Address: 


> Evelyn Howard, R.N., Box C, Port Chester, N.Y. 


e ° 
Prospect Heights Hospital (Accredited) 
185 Beds. 30 Minutes from theatre and shopping New York 
City. 22 year Nursing course to young women having 2 or 
more years High School. $15 monthly allowance after pre- 
liminary course completed; uniforms furnished. Apply Supt. 
of Nursing. St.John’s Place and Washington Ave., Bklyn., N.Y. 


The Ravenswood Hospital School of Nursing 
offers to qualified high school graduates a three year 
course in professional nursing. Affiliated with Cook 
County Hospital School of Nursing. Visiting Nurses As- 
sociation. Children’s Hospital. For catalogue address 
Principal, 1919 Wilson Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


Children’s Hospital of Michigan 


Accredited School of Nursing offers H. S. graduates 3 yr. 
course. New residence, attractive single rooms. Gym. 
Country bungalow on 47 acres for week-ends. Board, 
books, allowance given. Affiliations with adult hospitals. 
Margaret A. Rogers, Prin., 5228 St. Antoine St., Detroit, Micn. 


The Bridgeport Hospital School of Nursing 


Offers a thirty month course. Private general hospital 
of three hundred beds situated in industrial center of 
Connecticut. Classes admitted in March and September. 
Apply Principal, Bridgeport Hospital, 276 Grant 
Street, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


The Chicago Memorial Hospital School of Nursing 


New building, newly equipped. State accredited, 3 year 
course offers unusual advantages. High school graduates be- 
tween ages of 18 and35. Credit given for college work. Main- 
tenance, uniforms, text books, monthly allowance. Write 
The Ch'cago Memorial Hospital, 650 Groveland Park, Chicago, Illinois 


. Training School 
The Newcomb Hospital Tinizz Sch 
Accredited in New Jersey, offers a three-year course in 
nursing to pupils having one year of high school work. 
Entrance February and September. Maintenance, text- 
books, uniforms supplied. Write Director of Nurses, 
Newcomb Hospital, Vineland, New Jersey. 


BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
New York City 


New building, modern equip- 
ment. Overlooking Stuyvesant 
Park. 2% year general 
nursing course; maintenance, 
uniforms, $25 allowance month- 
ly. Hospital 500 beds. 


Write: Supt. of Nurses 
315 E. 16th St. N.Y. C. 


School of Nursing 
Mt. Sinai Hospital Philadelphia, Pa. 


Accredited State Board. Non-sectarian } <j 
school, offers 3 year course in nursing for ¢ f 
young women having completed high school. Monthly 
allowance. New Nurses’ Home with individual bed- 
rooms, large living rooms, laboratories and recre- 
ation rooms. An active hospital in center of city. 
New class forming now. _ Information—illustrated 
booklet on request. Address Box A, Superintendent of Nurses, 
Mt. Sinai Hospital, 5th & Reed Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


STAMFORD HOSPITAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


for Nurses, registered in the states of Connecticut and 
New York, at Stamford-on-Sound, offers a three years’ 
course in general nursing to young women with two years’ 
high school education. Apply to Principal of Training 
School, Stamford Hospital, Stamford, Connecticut. 


The Los Angeles County General 


7 1200 Beds. Course in nursing for Amer- 
Hospital ican Citizens 18 to 35 yrs. old. 4 yrs, 
high school and good health required. $20 monthly allow- 
ance, board, room and laundry. Enter February 3 and 
September 3. 1100 N, Mission Rd., Los Angeles, CaLir. 


Jewish Hospital School of Nursing 


offers the High Schoolgraduatea30 month specially planned 
course. Hospital 663 beds. Non-sectarian. New Residence 
Hall with Swimming Pool. For full information write: 
Mary E. Pillsbury, Supt. of Nurses, 
567 Prospect Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PROFESSIONAL 


“$80 a Week, Now, 


Betty! 
—and such delightful work’’ 


“Can you imagine how I feel? It’s like a 
dream, but it’s true. And the work is so 
fascinating—so different from the office 
humdrum. I’m managing a beautiful little 
tea room, you know, and earning a real in- 
come. It all started through an ad I saw.” 


Managers Wanted Everywhere 


Managers, assistant managers, table directors, 
etc., urgently needed in tea rooms, coffee shops, 
restaurants, cafeterias, industrial and_ school 
lunchrooms, etc. Women everywhere are find- 
ing quick success in this new and growing 
profession. We teach you entire business. You 
can easily qualify for a splendid weil-paid posi- 
tion, or open a tea room of your own. Write 
at once for FREE 64-page Book. Use Coupon. 
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LEWIS TRAINING INSTITUTE, Dept. EB-270, I 
(A Division of T-ewis Hotel Training Schools) 1 
Washington, D.C. i I 

I am interested in the opportunities for women in the tearoom, | 
restaurant and cafeteria field. Please send me, without obliga- 4 
tion, your FREE BOOK. I 
I 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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Address. . 


NURSE TRAINING FOR MEN 


Bloomingdale Hospital offers to High School graduates 
or equivalent a three year course in general and special 
nursing. REGISTERED SCHOOL. Maintenance and al- 
lowance during training. Good prospects after graduation. 
Write Bloomingdale Hospital, White Plains, New York. 


LABORATORY TECHNIQUE 


GRADWOHL SCHOOL 
OF LABORATORY TECHNIQUE 


Laboratory, X-ray technique. Bacteriology, Blood Chemistry, 
etc. 6-month course. Graduates successful. Enter any month, 
Free placement. Catalog. 3516 Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Northwest Institute of Medical Technology 
offers a thorough 6 months course qualifying you as 
Medical Technician in hospital or clinic. An ideal, 
highly remunerative profession. 
ence unnecessary. 


SPECIAL 
BANCROFT NCHOOL 


PROGRESS FOR THE RETARDED CHILD 


INSTRUCTION, medical care and companionship combined 


in a constructive program. Resident physician. Summer 


camp in Maine. Box 375, Haddonfield, New Jersey. 


Binghamton Training School 


Nervous, Backward and Mental Defectives 
For children of all ages. Separate houses for boys and 
girls. Special cottage for babies 1-7 years. Individual 
attention. $75 a month and up. Est. 1881. Mr. and Mrs. 
A. A. Boldt, 110 Fairview Ave., Binghamton, N. Y. 
for nervous or 


R oO Ss E HI L L retarded en 


Individual teaching and training under child specialist 
(M.D.). Experienced staff. Beautiful, secluded country 
estate near Philadelphia; 15 acres of sunny slopes. Ex- 
cellent food. Moderate rates. Booklet. 

Mrs. Anne M. Pope, Box C, Chester Heights, Pa. 


BRIARLEY HALL SCHOOL 


For Nervous & Retarded Children. 
Boys, Girls and Little Folks. Competent Staff. Medical 
Supervision. Individual Instruction. Personal Care. Beau- 
tiful Location. 30 Miles from Washington. Address, 
Rev. G. C. Minor, Director, Box 246, Rockville, Md. 


THE WOODS’ SCHOOL 
For Exceptional Children Three Separate Schools 
GIRLS BOYS LITTLE FOLKS 

Booklet. Box 164, Langhorne, Pa. 
Mrs. Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 
IpEALLy adapted to the 


H €& D L E Y individual training of a 


select group of educabie boys and girls requiring spe- 
cial instruction. Unexcelled location. College-trained 
staff. Summer camp. Half hour from Philadelphia. 
17th year. Catalog. Box C, Glenside, Pa. 
TRAINING 


The TROWBR I DGE SCHOOL 


A Home School for Nervous and Backward Children. 
The BEST IN THE WEST 
Endorsed by Educators and Physicians. State Licensed. 
E. HAYDN TROWBRIDGE, M. D. 
620 Chambers Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


JAYNE PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 


Specializing in brain injuries, spastic paralysis, sleeping sickness, 
speech development, education, physio-therapy and behavior 
problems. Medical supervision. Special individual attention. 
Address: Box C, 2920 Forest Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri, or 
15 Pomander Walk (94th St., W. of Broadway), New York City. 


TheDevereuxSchools 


Separate schools for boys and girls. Juniors and Seniors. 
All grades in academic work. Athletics. Vocations. 
Congenial home life. Address The Director. 

Helena Devereux Fentress, Box C, Berwyn, Penna. 


THE SEA SHORE HOME SCHOOL 


For Nervous and Backward Children 
All ages. Half block from Ocean. For catalog write 
Lillian M. Sudderth, Director, 48th St., Sea Isle City, 
New Jersey. 


IS YOUR CHILD IMPROVING? 


Small, select school ior physically and mentally retarded 
ebildren. 
Training—Teaching —Medical Treatment. 
Investigate our methods and results. 
Marydell School Langhorne, Pa. 


THE STEWART HOME SCHOOL 


For Backward Children. 37th Year. 
A Private Home and School on a beautiful country estate 
in the famous Blue Grass Region of Kentucky. Cottage 
plan. For illustrated catalog address Dr. John P. Stewart, 
Director, Box A, Frankfort, Kentucky. 
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PROFESSIONAL 


In the Great Shops of 


COYNE 


Don’t spend your life slaving away in 
some dull, hopeless job! Don’t be satisfied 
to work for a mere $20 or $30 a week. Let 
me show you how to make REAL MO- 
NEY in RADIO—THE FASTEST- 
GROWING, BIGGEST MONEY-MAK- 
ING GAME ON EARTH! 


Thousands of Jobs 
Paying $60t0$200a Week 


Jobs as Designer, Inspector and Tester, 
paying $3,000 to $10,000 a year—as Radio 
Salesman and in Service and Installation 
work, at $45 to $100 a week—as Operator 
or Manager of a Broadcasting Station, at 
$1,800 to $5,000a year—as Wireless Operator 
ona Ship or Airplane, as a Talking Picture 
orSoundExpert—THOUSANDS of JOBS 
PAYING $60, $70and on up to $200a week! 


No Books «+ No Lessons 
All Actual Work 


Coyne is NOT a Correspondence School. We 
don’t attempt to teach you from books or 
lessons, We teach you by ACTUAL WORK 
on the greatest outlay of Radio, Broadcast- 
ing, Television, Talking Picture and Code 
Practice equipment in any school. And be- 
cause we cut out useless theory, you graduate 
as a Practical Radio Expert in 8 weeks’ time. 


TELEVISION 


Is on the Way! 

And now Television is on the way! Soon 
there’ll be a demand for THOUSANDS of 
TELEVISION EXPERTS! Themanwho gets 
in on the ground-floor of Television can make 
a FORTUNE in this new field! Learn Tele- 
vision at COYNE on the very latest Tele- 
vision equipment, 


Talking Pictures 
A Big Field 


Talking Pictures, and Public Address Sys- 
tems offer thousands of golden opportunities 
to the Trained Radio Man, Learn at COYNE 
on actual Talking Picture and Sound Repro- 
duction equipment. 


Earn As You Learn 


Don’t worry about a job! You get Free Em- 
ployment Service for Life. And if you need 
part-time work while at school to help pay 
expenses, we'll help you get it. Coyne is 31 
years old. Coyne Training is tested —You can 
find out everything absolutely free. JUST 
MAIL the Coupon for My BIG FREE BOOK. 


2 GSE BT See BO PG 6 Ge ee ee 
H. C. LEWIS, President 


Radio Division, Coyne Electrical School 
500 S. Paulina St., Dept. 21-1C, Chicago, Bll. 


Send me your Big Free Radio Book and all 
details of your Special Introductory Offer. 
This does not obligate me in any way. 
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its suggestions—and how I got ready for 
this position? 
extra—and still more coming!”’ 

Food Management needs serious men and 
women for managers, assistants, execu- 
tives—in coffee shops, restaurants, clubs, 
tea rooms, commercial and institutional 
cafeterias. 
$50 to $150 a week position. 
tional Employment Service helps place 


NOW for book “Fortunes in Food” fully 
explaining your whole opportunity 


Your Copy FREE 


LEWIS TRAINING INSTITUTE, 
(A Division of Lewis Hotel Training Schools), 
Dept. 246-EB, Washington, D. C. 

Please send me your Free book, 


NGMe ascssvesessves wees 


ses School 


AVIATION 


LEARN TO FLY ALONE 
IN 5 TO 10 HOURS 


Solo after only 5 to 10 hours. 
Expert i instruction and finest 


Fi 


Roosevelt 


ROO 5 EV 1B equipment. Highest Govern- 


INENam 41g aes cent rating. Moderate rates, 


erie ata Vockly payments. Write for 
Mineola, L.1. 


[PARKS- TRAINED PILOTS| [PARKS- TRAINED PILOTS| Pl 


Vay QUALIFY FOR LICENSES 


Buy the best training to be had—and 
qualify for the best-paying positions. 
($550 per, month is the average for ‘‘top 
grade’’ pilots according to a government 
survey). Do you want the kind of an edu- 
cation that is equipping men to be tomor- 


row’s leaders in aviation? Then, enroll 
booklet V, free. 119 W. 57th NOW, with Parks Air College, 1-240 
St., N.Y. Phone Circle 1505. Parks Airport, E. St. Louis, Ulinois. 
PROFESSIONAL. 
Training for men of ambition Ly DRAFTING, Engineering, 


= 
E a e ct rica I and limited time. Concise, 


comprehensive course in Theoretical and Practical 


Electrical 
including Mathematics 


. = 
E n gi neerin F=4 and Mechanical Draw- 


ing. Students construct motors, install wiring, test 
electrical machinery. A thorough course designed 
to be completed in one college year. Send for catalog. 


BLIS ELECTRICAL 


SCHOOL 
272 Takoma Ave., 


Washington, D. C. 
TRI-STATE COLLEGE 


B. S. peGren in 2 years in Aeronautical, Civil, 
Electrical, Mechanical, Chemical, Administrative 
Engineering. Students who left High School 
ean make up work. Tuition and living costs low. 
Catalog. 221 College Street, Angoia, Indiana 


Representative 


Schools 


CHOOLS listed in the Cosmo- 
politan Educational Guide 
merit consideration. We recom- 


mend them to you and _ shall 
appreciate your mentioning Cos- 
mopolitan when you write di- 
rectly to the schools. 


If you do not find in this issue 
a school which seems to meet all 
of your requirements, we shall 
be glad to offer suggestions if 
you will write us as fully as 
possible. 


COSMOPOLITAN 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
57th St. at 8th Ave. 

New York City 


from that 


nf 
Book, Jim! ; 


“Yes, Grace—that’s what 
it already has meant to us. 
Remember how eagerly we 
read it?—took advantage of 


Now we have $20 a week 


YOU can train quickly for a RTUNES 


Lewis Na- IN 
FOOD 


Or start your own business. Write 


“Fortunes in Food’. 


"$20 a Week Extra 


Chicage Electricity, Architecture 
Save time—enrollat this old 
established schoolof engineer- 
ing. 1,2and 3 year courses. Di- 
plomas and Degrees. Special 
4 months’ practical course in 
Eon Other ghort coutsees 

enter any time. Day and eve- 
Founded 1903 ning classes. Earn while you 
learn. Free employment bureau. Athletics. Successful 
graduates everywhere. Free 80 page ‘‘BlueBook.”” Address 
the President, Charles W. Morey, B.S.,M.E., Dept. B-69, 
Chicago Tech. Bidg., 118 E. 26th St, Chicago, lilinois. 
ie PAL *pow CARDS 
NS teach you in spare 
Enormous demand. 
‘Oldest and foremost school of sign arts. 


We quickly 
time. 
\ Big future. Interesting work. 
EARN $50 TO $200 WEEKLY 
Otto Wiegand, graduate, made $12,000 
from his business in one year. John Vassos, 
N. Y., gets $25 for a show card. ©: Srawford, 
B. C., ,writes: ‘Earned $200° while taking 
course.’’ Write for complete information. 
DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING 
165 Stimson Ave. Est._ 1899 BETROIT, MICH. 


5125" 


A WEEK 
Making crowns, bridges, 
plates, etc., for dentists. 

YOU CAN LEARN 
Mechanical Dentistry 


in a few months of practical instruction. No books or 
classes. No mechanical experience necessary. Easy pay- 
ment terms. Uncrowded field, Work your way through 
school. Our schools located in Phila., Boston, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, and Chicago. Write for FREE BOOK. 
McCarrie School of Mechanical Dentistry 
1338 S. Michiean Avenue Dept 441 Chicago, III 


f fearn Big Money--Don’t waste the best years of your life. 
Learn this money-making business in a few months in day or 

evening sessions. Practical training. Individual instruction. 
Easy terms. rite NOW for free catalog C and special tool offer. 
-iddress: MEW YORK SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL DENTISTRY,125 W. 31ST ST., NEW YORK 


LEARN MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 


AT THE 
OLDEST 
SCHOOL IN 
THE FIELD 


Also 1305 


CHIROPODY 


An Uncrowded Professional Field 
Thoroughly trained Foot Specialists needed everywhere. Growing, 
remunerative branch of medicine. World's largest school offers 2 
year course. Degree: Doctor of Surgical Chiropody. 17th success- 
ful year. Nationally known staff of chiropodists, physic: ians, sur- 
geons, orthopedists, chemists. 5 
Finest scientific equipment. Requirements to enter: High School 
diploma or equivalent. Chicago offers many opportunities for 
employment while attending school. Write for catalog Dept. 4001. 
Illinois College of Chiropody and Foot Surgery 
1327 No. Clark St., Chicago 


Taught by actual practice in a few months, day or evening. 
Wonderful opportunities for steady, profitable, pleasant 
work. Send for Bulletin 3, “Choosing A Trade’. 

Bodee Dental Institute, 1755 Broadway, N.Y. 
North Broad 8t., Philadelphia; 85 Court St., Brooklyn. 


shoppes pre 
training makes you a well-paid f 
in the leading profession fo 

earn from $35 to $100 weekly! 2 

Easy terms. We conduct a free Placement Bureau 
whic. h secures week- end and permanent positions for 

‘or Illustrated Booklet 6. 

657 Broadw 

10 Boyiston 

Livingston 
801 Chestnut St. 


ROC 


ACADEMY | RUNADELE 


Learn to he 


Motion Picture and photographic field offers 


worthwhile opportunities to ambitious men a Movi 

and women. You can qualify through our sim- ovie 

plified method as: Camerama 

¢ } Motion Picture Cameraman ( ) Projectionist i n, 
‘Still’? Photographer () Photo-Finisher, | Projectionist 


Cheek branch of photography you’re interested 
in and send for FREE book today. 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


or “Seip 
Photographer 


Dept. AB-443 10 West 33rd St. New York City 
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PROFESSIONAL 


CLIFFORD LEWIS, Pres. 
Lewis Hotel Training Schools 
Former U. S. Government 
Hotel and Restaurant Ex- 
pert, who has been appointed 
Managing Consultant by 
over 300 notels. Mr. Lewis 
has qualified thousands of 
men and women for success 
in the fascinating hotel and 
institutional field. 

These Lewis Students 
“Made Good” 
Through Mr. Lewis’ efforts, 
Mrs. Ebbie B. Rudsill_was 
appointed Manager of a Flor- 
ida hotel, while Mark E. 
Sims won a position as Din- 


are liberal. 


placed by the Lewis Em- 
ployment Bureau as As- 
sistant to the Manager of 
a fashionable hotel, while a 
fourth, Mrs. Gertrude Car- 
ver, totally without previ- 
ous hotel experience, was 
made Club Manager, thru 
Lewis Training. YOU can 
do as well! 


Ov Free Book, “YOUR BIG OP- 
PORTUNITY,” tells about the op- 
portunities open to you in this fascinating 
profession and explains how you can 
become a high-salaried hotel executive. 
Registration in our Employment Bureau 
FREE of extra cost! Send for this big 
FREE book TODAY! 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
HALL DB-205 = WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Original and Only School of its Kind 
in the World 


ILL you accept a well-paid position in 
America’s 3rd Largest Industry? Positions 
as Manager, Assistant Manager, Steward, Room 
Clerk, Housekeeper, Hostess, Purchasing Agent, 
Sports Director and scores of other executive 
positions now open in hotels, apartment hotels, 
restaurants, clubs, schools, colleges, camps, hos- 
pitals and institutions! 
one of them with our successful proven methods! 


Men and women needed as Managers, 


‘BE ASOCIAL DIRECTOR 


Hotels, clubs, apartment hotels, schools and col- 
leges are calling for hostesses, social directors, 
managers, housekeepers, 
auditors, sports directors, matron-housekeepers, etc. 


Learn how you can get 


Assistant 


Managers, Stewards, Room Clerks, Publicity Di 
rectors, 
hotels, clubs, restaurants, etc. 


Bookkeepers, Purchasing Agents, for 


YOU can qualify! 


EARN $1,500 TO $10,000 A YEAR 


HE LEWIS SCHOOLS have qualified thousands of men and women for 
$1,500 to $10,000 a year hotel jobs. 
hotel jobs before finishing course! 


Many students obtain well-paid 
Minerva Williams says: ‘‘Even before 


completing my course I secured this position as House Secretary. The 
work completed to date has been of valuable help to me.” 

BIG PAY—FINE LIVING—FASCINATING WORK 
America’s Third Largest Industry offers many big advantages. Salaries 


Fine living, luxurious surroundings, quick advancement. 


PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE UNNECESSARY 
Our Personal Coaching Plan, 
your personal needs and requirements, qualifies you for a well-paid position. 
Totally unacquainted with hotel work before enrolling for the Lewis Course, 


which individually 


ing Room Captain at a 50% Roy B. Cook’s first hotel position was as Checker of a large hotel. Age 
increase in salary, as a re- is no obstacle—Wm. J. Kennedy, 62, doubled his salary after taking the 
sult of his Lewis Training. Lewis Course. A good grade-school education all you need. I put you 
Another Lewis Graduate, in touch with positions. 

Gunther Ackerman, was 


floor clerks, cashiers, 


. 
Lewis Hotel Training Schools, . 
Hall DB-205, Washington, D. C. : 
Kindly send me, without obligation, a § 
copy of the FREE BOOK, ‘‘Your Big a» 
Opportunity,”’ with details about your © 
Personal Coaching Plan. i 

o 
Name....... 4 

s 
AGW OSS i siwiacin os sisate rane scene s 
City... State........... Py 
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SPEECH CORRECTION 


Benjamin Nathaniel Bogue, who stammered 
himself for twenty years so badly he could 
hardly talk, originator of The Bogue Unit 
Method for Restoring Perfect Speech and 
a Founder of The Bogue Institute for Stam- 

merers and Stutterers (Founded 1901), an 
institution with national patronage, strongly endorsed 
by the medical profession, has written a 288-page book, 
telling how he cured himself. Contains definite and 
authoritative information. Sent anywhere to readers of 
the Cosmopolitan for 10 cents coin or stamps to cover 
postage and mailing. Address 

BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, President 
12124 Bogue Building Indianapolis, Ind. 


It is a mental problem. It 
can be permanently corrected 
Private Instruction. Consultation, 
Our course of training has been 
preeminently successful in permanently correcting stam- 
mering. Write for information. Bassett School of Speech 
Correction, 254 West 54th St., New York, N. Y. 


STAMMERING 


only on this basis. 
investigation solicited. 


Master perfectspeech. Livea healthy, nor- 
[: mal and hannv life. Send for free book which tells you how 
|THE LEWIS INSTITUTE, 12968 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


STUDY NURSING 


On page 11 you will find a directory of Schools of Nursing. For infor- 
mation regarding Schools in other locations write Cosmopolitan 
Education Department. 


adapts the training to | 


Electricity 
Without Books 


in QO Days! 


Iwant to make you a real money maker. 
I want to take you from smali-pay jobs 
that lead nowhere and never will pay you 
more than $40 or $50 a week. I want to 
double your earning power, and all I need 
is 90 days$ 


Learn to Earn$GO 
A WEEK and up 


N the great shops of Coyne you train on thousands 

of dollars worth of real electrical equipment— 

motors, generators, house wiring, autos, batteries, 
switchboards, radios, power plants, etc.—everything 
from doorbellsto giant dynamos. Nowhere else in the 
world can you get such training. No useless theory 
— NOT by correspondence — all actual, practical 
work, In 90 days you get - : 
years of experience — far 
more than an ordinary elec- 
trician trying to pick up 
his trade will ever know. 
No wonder Coynemen step into 
steady jobs—immediately after 
graduation! No wonder Coyne 
men are making $50 to $200 a 
week! Two weeks after grad- 
uation Clyde F, Hart got a po- 
sition at over $100 a week. 
Clarence Ackland, farmer’s 
son, earns over $60 a week in 
the little town of West Brook- 
lyn, Ill. These are not unusual. 
Demand for Coyne men far ex- 
ceeds the supply ! 


Don’t worry about a job! This training ends the job question 
for life. It is estimated 60,000 additional electricians are 
needed every year. Our employment bureau secures dozens 
of positions weekly. 


12 Weeks’ Training 


Let me make you a master electri- 
cian. I’ve done it for thousands 
of others—including mail carriers, 
clerks, farm boys, and men of every 
description. So I can do it for you. 


You don’t need special education. 
You don’t need a day’s experience. 
Don’t let lack of money hold you 
back—we assist you to part-time 
work while training—and after 
graduation, we give you free em- 
ployment service for life. 


Big Free Book 


Just give me a chance to tell you about the unlimited oppor= 
tunities to earn $3,000 to $20,000 a 

ear. Let me send you this big 

ook, free, containing 150 pho- 
tographs and all details of 
course, positions, salaries. etc. 
If you really want more 
money and a wonderful fu- 
ture send for this book now. 
Simply mail the coupon. 


COYNE 


Electrical School 
Dept. 21-21 
500 S. Paulina St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
SQb RR Eee 

Mr. H. C. Lewis, President 
COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
Dept. 21-21 500 So. Paulina St., Chicago 


Radio, Auto 
and Aviation 
Offer 


Right now forashort 
time. I am including 


Special Aviation,Ra- 
dio and Automotive 
Electrical Courses 
without extracharge 
to those who enroll 


at once .—Send Cou- 


pon Now 


Dear Mr. Lewis:— Without obligation send me your big free 
eatalog and all details of Radio, Aviation and Automotive 
Courses that are included. 


i Hearst's International—Cosmopolitan for February, 1931 


nation-wide 
FRESH 
candy service 


CHOCOLATES 
since 1842 7 ano CONFECTIONS 


Whitman’s candies have a true national distri- 
bution, which plays an important part in the 
satisfaction they give you. 

Because they are known everywhere, sought for 
and purchased steadily, they enjoy a vital advan- 
tage of freshness. 

Because Whitman agents are known in every 
community, you can send a telegram: “To the 
Whitman agency at Davenport’ — and the Whit- 
man candy you order will be delivered at once. 

Because Whitman’s are sold by picked dealers 
everywhere, the Whitman sign ona store has been 
a guide to “a safe shop” for other things as 
well as candy. 

Success begets success. Because they are most 
popular, Whitman’s are most desirable — the 
safest candies to buy. 

Every Whitman agency is supplied direct, not 
through a jobber. Every package of Whitman’s 
is doubly guaranteed. You must be pleased 
and satisfied. 

gy 


CHOCOLATES 


For the name of nearest dealer look under 
“Whitman’s” in Bell Telephone Classified 
Directory. Any telegraph office will take your 
order with cash for Whitman’s Candies, 
transmit the order by wire, and deliver the 
desired variety by uniformed messenger any- 
where in the United States. 


© S.F.W.& Son, Inc. 
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] Don't crowd that Lurtle fellow— 


ESS THAN twenty years 
is ago Nikolay Lenin was 
an obscure barrister disbarred 
from practicing his profession 
the 
Today, though 
dead these many months, he 
wields greater influence over more 


and living constantly in 


shadow of prison. 


people than a dozen living Mussolinis. 

Recently, in Moscow, I went with two friends to 
visit Lenin’s tomb in historic Red Square (by the way, 
“Red” in this instance means “beauty” or “beautiful,” 
not ““Communistic’’). It is made of massive blocks of red 
and black granite. Its modernistic lines are somewhat in- 
congruous against the background of the ancient Krem- 
lin, but there is no question that it is one of the most im- 
posing structures in the world. 

More impressive to me, however, was the throng wait- 
ing and waiting to enter and pay him homage. It was 
bitterly cold that day; keen winds shot pellets of icy snow 
into our faces, yet there must have been more than two 
thousand men, women and children in queues that 
shuffled slowly toward the entrance. 

All day long and every day those double lines of Rus- 
sians brave discomfort that they may look upon the man 
whom they regard even more reverently than we do 
Lincoln. 

Inside, they bow as they pass his body and mutter 
what seems to be a prayer. The body lies inside a trian- 
gular-domed glass case, preserved by the most remarkable 
embalming that man has ever known. 


H.- SEEMS to be asleep—an incon- 
spicuous, middle-sized, middle-aged Russian taking an 
afternoon nap. You might pass—probably you do pass 
—his counterpart a dozen times a day in your home 
town without even noticing him. So far as appearance 
goes, there must be a thousand duplicates of him in small 
tailor shops in New York City alone. 

Duplicates so far as appearance goes. There may be 
another Lenin among them but then again there may not 
be another Lenin in a century. For among the many 
qualities this man possessed he had one which few men 
ever attain: he made his plans so far in advance, made 
them so thoroughly and so carefully that when history 
took him by the hand he was ready. 

He had prepared his philosophy of Communism to the 
last detail. He knew each man for each post. Almost 


He may be a 
~ Bic Man 


over- 
night he 
put into 

motion a 


tremendously 
complicated but 
effi- 
cient machine of 
government. 

Even today, despite 
the more brutal hands 
which control it, that machine 
functions. If it continues to do 
so it will be the most important 
factor in world affairs of modern 
times. And if it does it will be 
because Lenin infused into it a spirit 
which can not be killed. 

As we left Red Square one of my compan- 
ions said, “When I think of what he was twenty 
years ago, what he became ten years ago, and 
what he means today, it convinces me that one of 


impressively 


x 


the greatest mistakes many of us make is to judge a 
man by appearances. And it makes me realize as | 
never realized before that a lowly carpenter who was 
born in a stable became the world’s greatest teacher, 
that a homely Corsican subaltern changed the map 
of Europe several times, and that a gangling Illinois 
lawyer became almost a deity to his countrymen. Here- 
after I shall try to see what’s inside a man instead of 
making up my mind about him from the outside.” 

And as I look back on my own life with its many mis- 
takes I agree with that statement one hundred percent. 


R. L. 
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Visions the World in which 


dent had finished his Message to Congress and 

could leave his office. He had worked most of Thanks- 
giving Day and for the week that preceded this national 
holiday, and now on this late Friday afternoon at the 
end of November he was tired and worn and worried. 

But despite all this I had been invited to dine and to 
spend the evening with him. I had arrived at the White 
House some five minutes before the designated hour 
of eight, and had been shown into the Red Room and 
very cordially told to make myself at home. A portrait 
of Grant that hung over the fireplace caught my eye— 
while I pondered as to how I might lead the President to 
showing me his dream of a future generation of children 
that will be trained to fit into the scientific and mech- 
anized world of tomorrow. 

Sweet-toned clock chimes had just begun to strike 
when the Master of Ceremonies quietly announced the 
President. Mrs. Hoover had gone to North Carolina to 
spend the week-end with her elder son and the Presi- 
dent was alone in the White House. 

With a friendly smile he shook hands with me and led 
the way through the open doors to the great dining 
room. With a wave of his hand he motioned me to the 
single place at his right. Behind his own chair a wood 
fire was blazing and crackling in the baronial fireplace, 
but despite the cheeriness of the welcome and the sub- 
dued tones of the warm colors of the paneled walls and 
draperies, it seemed a vast and stately place for two 
rather simple Americans to be dining alone. 

I thought of a small sitting room in the old Crillon 
Hotel in Paris where, during the Peace Conference days, 
we two had lunched together and argued over Russia. 
And now he was President, and one hundred and twenty 
millions were waiting for him to speak promises of im- 
possible relief—he who had fed half the children of a 
hungry and disillusioned world. 

“Funny about that portrait of Ulysses S Grant hang- 
ing there in the next room,” I began. ‘Even here in the 
White House they’ve put a period after the S—when 
there shouldn’t be any. Probably you remember that 
the S was slipped in his name on his entrance papers to 
West Point and as the easiest way out he let it ride for 
life. His son, U. S Grant, Jr., told me that a few 
months before he died ... You know, Mr. President, 
General Grant is a great hero of mine.” 

“Well, for one thing, he had the physical and moral 
stamina that it took to fight battles in those days,” the 
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President explained. “They had no such staff work then 
as our own modern generals have. Information was 
slow and often unreliable—both as to their own forces 
and the enemy. I’ve been told that in the battle of 
Gettysburg General Meade had two army corps in re- 
serve that had scarcely been brought into action. If 
he had possessed a modern general staff with its accu- 
rate information and had not himself been exhausted by 
three days and nights in the saddle and had thrown in 
these two corps at the exact moment of Lee’s retreat, he 
might have ended the war almost two years before 
Grant pounded out his ultimate victory. In any event, 
Meade stands a great general, a great American.” 

I unconsciously studied the President as he spoke. His 
face was ruddy with good health and vigor. But his 
hair, parted on the side, suddenly seemed to have turned 
gray. It was part of the price of the Presidency, I mused. 


ee 
D idl your ever hear, Mr. Presi- 
dent, about the meeting of General Meade and General 
Longstreet, Lee’s right-hand man, just after the sur- 
render?” I asked—the gray in the President’s hair stir- 
ring up the memory of this quaint tale. 

The President slowly shook his head. 

“Don’t you remember me, General Longstreet?’ the 
northern officer asked when they first met after hostili- 
ties had ceased. ‘I’m George Meade.’ 

““Certainly I do, General Meade,’ Longstreet an- 
Swered. ‘But what makes your beard so white, George?’ 

“Tm afraid you’ve had a good deal to do with that, 
General Longstreet.’ ” 

The President’s face lighted up with a radiant smile, 
and his body fairly shook with a deep and hearty chuckle. 

Then we fell to talking about the mighty memoirs 
penned by Grant as he sat facing death, and the mod- 
ern crop of war diaries and books that have sprouted 
up in the past few years, and how so many of the 
great have harmed themselves with their own typewriters 
—and of a score and one big and little unrelated topics. 

I wish I could put down how friendly and informal it 
all was. We were two American citizens talking frankly 
and without reserve about our country and our world. 


The simple dinner seemed to go on almost automati- 
cally. At the exact moment the two uniformed servants 
would whisk off the empty plates and the next course 
would be brought in: soup, fish, then roast beef medium, 
with noodles au gratin and buttered beets; then lettuce 
salad and American cheese; then a dessert—and it was 
over. The President ate 
sparingly but his appetite 
was good. Acme 

We talked on as we en- __ 
tered the elevator that took 
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us to the second floor and to the Lincoln study. It isa 
big and simple room, with low bookshelves running 
around two sides, and over by a window—that looks 
down across the rolling White House lawns to the per- 
fect memorial shaft to the great Washington—is the 
flat-top work desk that Lincoln used. Here the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation had been penned, and here Lin- 
coln had built up the patience and the humility and the 
soul greatness that had made him one of the immortals. 


I. seemed fitting and proper 
that Herbert Hoover should be here—this man of the 
great heart and the great mind who knows the whole 
world as no President of the United States has ever 
known it. Unlearned in the cheap trade of politics, dis- 
dainful of the handshaking and the claptrap of tradi- 
tional public life, this shy and gentle man had won, it 
seemed certain to me, the distinct right to be here. No 
trick of fate, no whirl of fortune had put him here—but 
years of service and years of sturdy preparation. 

He took an old, yellow, leather-back rocker—a chair 
that a thousand and one times must have held the 
gaunt frame of Lincoln. He motioned me to a deep up- 
holstered chair opposite him. 

A servant brought in cigars. The President took one, 
but I declined. Then coffee came. This time the Presi- 
dent shook his head, while I reached for the cup. 

I remarked that I was worried about the failure of 
American distribution—retailing—to keep pace with the 
superb efficiency of American production—our automo- 
bile plants and steel mills and radio factories. Calmly 
and without effort the President unraveled it all for me. 
We were accustomed to demand variety and an ever- 
increasing service. 

Take the simple matter of bread: most of the world 
is content with one kind of bread, bought and carried 
home unwrapped. But here in America we want a choice, 
and we want it delivered at our kitchen doors in oiled 
paper and fresh from the ovens. That all cost money. 
It wasn’t necessarily inefficient—it was simply conven- 
ient and extravagant. But if we had the money for it, 
it was all right. 

“We spend more in this country, but we earn more,’’ 
the President went on. ‘‘You know, contrary to the old 
maxim, it isn’t so much what we spend that counts— 
it’s what we earn. I am more interested in increasing 
people’s incomes than in worrying over their expendi- 
tures. Before we are a spending nation we are an earning 
nation... 

“I remember hearing an argument three or four years 
ago between an old retired middle-western farmer and 
his son. The father was criticizing his son for spending 
so much money. He explained how hard he and the 
young man’s mother had worked and how little they had 
18 
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spent—as against the all-year hired hand and the trips 
and the two motor cars of the present day. But the 
son changed his father’s tune when he proved that to- 
day the farm was earning five times more gross than 
during his father’s day—and so he had a right to better 
things and to spend five times as much on them. 

“You know there is a certain type of individual who 
chides this country about our so-called ‘standardization,’ ”’ 
the President went on. ‘Well, I don’t mind how much we 
standardize or what we standardize so long as everybody 
gets it and uses it. The purpose of standardizing is to 
make things cost less and to make them accessible to every- 
body. Take bathtubs. I wouldn’t care if every bathtub 
was exactly the same, if all people had them and would 
use them. And the same way with the radio; it isn’t 
the type or style that’s important—it’s their universal 
use and what comes out of them that’s all-important. 
Standardized tools, radios, automobiles, typewriters, lead 
pencils, do no harm to the human mind; in fact, 
they add variety to life and joy to millions who would 
not otherwise know them. It’s all right to standardize 
so long as we standardize UP and not DOWN.” 

From this we just naturally drifted into Russia. I wish 
what he said could have been broadcast. 

Then we swung into the business depression and the 
unemployment problem. Long before this, we wouid 
have thrown off the effects of the market crash if the 
rest of the world had remained stable. But political 
upsets and unrests and revolutions and the tumbling of 
world prices generally seemed to unnerve the country. 
But we are really cheerful humans and consequently opti- 
mistic people, and so it is a passing thing and before long 
we will wake up and find the depression and the fear passed 
and prosperity again with us. 

But all this seemed to be just a sort of prelude to the 
thing I really wanted to talk to him about. Even unem- 
ployment is, in the long pull, a question of passing im- 
port. It, with a hundred other things, is a matter only 
of the present—to be met and solved and all but forgot- 
ten within the limits of a single administration. And I 
knew that here in this Lincoln room had been dreamed 
a vision that would light up a century or ten centuries—a 
vision of a new life and a new chance for the children 
of the future. It was something that would belong to 
history. 

“Mr. President,” I began, “you said recently that if we 
could have but one generation of properly born, trained, 
educated and healthy children, a thousand other prob- 
lems of government would vanish.” 

“One generation would do it,’ he answered, his eyes 
flashing their strange light of sincerity and eagerness. 
The springs of his imagination had been touched and his 
mind was throwing off creative sparks. 

“We are facing a changing world of science and in- 
vention,” he went on. ‘‘No twelve months go by but 
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that there is some great advancement, some discovery, 
some development, in the field of practical science. It 
is all so swift and changing that we cannot begin to fol- 
low it. Take the one matter of rays, all but unknown a 
generation ago. Today the harnessing of certain of these 
strange elements makes possible our radios and a score 
of other inventions. 

“Fifteen years ago there were less than a hundred in- 
dustrial research laboratories, operated at a total cost 
of perhaps a million dollars a year. Now there are more 
than a thousand of these laboratories where pure sci- 
ence becomes the handmaid of invention. One great 
organization alone is spending $5,000,000 annually for 
experimental purposes and research. 

“‘So it is that before our very eyes a new world of science 
and industry is being built and constantly rebuilt. It is a 
changing world with new and changing problems. What, 
for instance, will our grandchildren do with the added 
leisure that efficient machinery, and its consequent 
shorter hours of labor, will give them? Will this future 
generation have the discipline and education and the 
spiritual upbringing and the fine moral background to 
withstand the new temptations of the high-speed city 
life that will be theirs?’’ 

The President’s gray eyes flashed and sparkled as his 
mind unfolded its great dream. 


“Onuvy children of a New 
Generation—a New American—can stand against this 
future world. First of all, their health must be looked 
after—this civilization would decay in a generation of 
physical weaklings; then comes their play environment, 
their schooling, their discipline, their morals. These 
are but a few items in this endless and many-sided task 
of seeing that a New Generation is ready for the New 
World. . 

“One of the biggest of all problems is to drive in this 
idea of the necessity of properly born, trained, educated 
and health moral children to the voters and officials 
of America. This Child Health Conference was a start— 
but only that. We must keep it alive and burning. This 
Conference was the aftermath of years of investigation 
and experience of the best and most devoted of Ameri- 
cans. It evolved a ‘Charter for Children’ of nineteen 
points that needs be in every household and every gov- 
ernment office. We must follow this National Confer- 
ence with a series of state conferences, then group, and 
finally individual town and city conferences, and the 
‘Charter for Children’ must be drawn into the activities 
of government and of social institutions. 

“Think what this New Generation built upon that con- 
stitution will mean to the single problem of the young 
criminal. The present rate of criminal increase is dis- 
heartening beyond measure. Today, there are more 
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than 100,000 criminals in our Federal and state prisons 
—and there are that many more criminals at large who 
should be behind the bars... This New Generation of 
children, healthy, trained and mentally inspired, would 
go a long way towards solving all this. Most of our 
native criminal class are products of city slums. If the 
character and quality and health of these children were 
watched and nurtured, a criminal type of child would 
not develop. .It would be difficult to overestimate what 
the single item of adequate playground facilities would 
mean in the bringing-up of normal city children. 

“Proper food is another all-important part in plan- 
ning the New Generation, for, according to the Confer- 
ence, one hundred percent of all deficient children are 
simply the product of bad feeding. And while this goes 
back to the home, health education must largely origi- 
nate in the school—and for the time being, in proper 
and periodic examination. 

“We must see that their roots have proper soil to put 
their precious tendrils into. City children must not be 
denied grass and flowers, fields and streams—all the 
imaginative surroundings that are a part of nature. 

“And of tremendous importance, too, are the million 
and a half especially gifted children, scattered by the 
winds of chance among our 45,000,000 children. They 
have ‘gifts’ that must be nurtured. They come from all 
classes and kinds; they are the ‘sports’ of nature. They 
must be used to the limits of their special talents in the 
building-up of this great new national life. One of the 
major problems is to find leadership capable of coping 
with its increased complexity.” 

For a long moment the President hesitated; then he 
went on painting this fascinating picture of the future. 

“Ten years will see the start of this new generation. We 
can move swiftly after that ... But I repeat, we must 
keep pounding and repeating the whole idea until 
it becomes as much of an accepted part of our 
national life and thought as, say, our national de- 
fense is. Why, today we think little of spending $700,- 
000,000 annually on our two great arms of defense—and yet 
it is with difficulty that we vote a twentieth part of that 
sum towards national health and national education. 
Somehow, it is hard to ‘sell’ an intangible thing like 
protection of children, yet we ‘buy’ a $17,000,000 cruiser 
without raising an eyebrow.”’ 

A new world—a new America—dreamed out here in 
this study that was Lincoln’s. Not a world of steel and 
electricity and speed, of science and invention—an en- 
gineer’s world; but a humanitarian’s world of normal, 
healthy, happy children who will solve the thousand and 
one problems of government and life. 

A New Generation. A dream that will make history. 

At eleven o’clock I said good night to the President 
and, declining a motor car, walked back to my hotel. 

I wanted to bump the stars with my head. ‘ 
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Hoe me: EDil wow tl! was born in 1881 and 
they hanged him by the neck until dead only last 
Tuesday, so he was only fifty when he died and in the 


prime of life. He was younger than most men of fifty. 
He was Solider, rosier, clearer-eyed. His voice was alive, 
and his skin was soft and young. And the funny thing 
is that he was younger at fifty than he was at forty. 

He was even younger when he died than he was at 
thirty. He’d always been rather sour-faced and dry and 
bony, like a handsome tree withered by blight. And 
then, all at once, when he was forty-eight he suddenly 
turned young. 

In a way, to have hanged him was worse than killing 
most young fellows, because Homer had his youth so 
late in life. He turned young all of a sudden, like an 
old apple tree blossoming carelessly in October. 

His parents were respectable folk and‘very religious. 
The old woman was a little queer, and they lived in a 
little town called Hanover, and Homer was an only child. 
"Way back when he was a boy, little towns like that 
didn’t have theaters or movies or automobiles or radios, 
and everything centered about the church. There was 
going to church on Sunday, and church sociables and 
strawberry festivals, and then, about once a year, a big 
revival meeting, when everything broke loose. 

It was like that in Hanover. They were awful strict 


but there was just as much love-making went on there as 
anywhere else, only they made it nasty in Hanover. 

His mother and father wanted Homer, their only son, 
to be a preacher, and Homer thought he wanted to be 
one. He took it all seriously and talked a lot about purity 
and the devil. He used to harangue me a good deal. We 
had a kind of Damon and Pythias friendship. 

The other night I was thinking back over all his story 
and I remembered a few things, mostly in pictures, the 
way you remember things when you’re beginning to 
grow old. There was a swimming hole about three miles 
from town where we used to go swimming together. It 
was a clear stream and in the middle of a wide pasture 
it spread out into a kind of pond. 

A couple of hundred feet away there was a low hill 
with a house on it, but nobody lived in the house and it 
was falling into ruin. It was partly log cabin and partly 
clapboard and all the windows were broken and the 
bushes had grown up high around it. 

There was a story about the house which happened 
before my time. They said that a certain old man 
known as Elder Sammis had lived there once and that 
he’d beaten his daughter to death when he found that 
she’d got into trouble. 

He didn’t mean to beat her as bad as that, but when 
he found she was dead he put her body in a box under 
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All he could 
do was look at Frieda. While he was looking he suddenly remem- 
bered Etta sitting in the tabernacle waiting for him to return. 


the bed and ran away, and they found the dead girl 
there two weeks later. They tried to catch him but they 
never did, because about a month later he jumped off 
a river boat and was drowned. 

So nobody lived in the house and everybody was scared 
of it, so there wasn’t any reason why we couldn’t swim 
there in peace. 

After Homer was hanged, one of the pictures I re- 
membered was that swimming hole on an afternoon in 
carly June when he’d come over from the Theological 
Seminary to spend Sunday with his folks. The water 
was clear and the sunlight was hot, and after we’d 
swum about a bit and splashed at each other like a 
couple of kids, we got out of the water and lay on the 
grass and talked. 


\ V.. Hay there almost in the 
shadow of the empty old home and for a long time we 
didn’t say anything. It was beautiful, with the sun 
on our bodies and the soft grass under us and a warm 
breeze blowing over us. 

A calf came up and sniffed at me and went away 
again, and it struck me all of a sudden how beautiful 
Homer was lying there in the sun. He was like the 
ideas some people have about the Greeks, which aren’t 
true probably but are kind of idealized. 

That afternoon, he was preachier than ever. He went 
after me for going on buggy rides at night with old 
man Fisher’s girl, and for not believing in God. And 
he began to hash over a lot of ideas about purity that 
didn’t make any sense, and all the time I wanted to get up 
and laugh and dance, because it seemed so funny to hear 
all that claptrap coming out of the mouth of a young 
fellow, sitting on the grass beside that clear stream. 

I wanted to laugh but I kept my mouth shut, and then 
he said something that made me want to cry. I’m not 
emotional or sentimental, but I guess it must have been 
the feel of the grass and the sun and the warm breeze 
that made me feel that way. He said, “I don’t care for 
myself, Buck. It’s because when I go to heaven I want 
to find you there, too.” 

And then the sun disappeared. It had slipped down 
behind the’desolate Sammis house and was shining 
through the empty holes where the windows used to 
be, and the breeze wasn’t so warm any more and I 
began to pull on my clothes; and then Homer, seeing 
that all his talk wasn’t having any effect, began to 
dress, too. 

After we dressed we sat around for a while and Homer 
said presently, ‘“Let’s go up and look through old Sam- 
mis’ house.” : 

We’d never done it as kids on account of the story 
that Hester Sammis’ ghost was always in the house. 
I don’t believe in ghosts, and that afternoon I knew 
for the first time that it wasn’t really the thought of 
ghosts which had scared me but something else. I 
knew that it was because of the sadness that clung to 
the old house itself. 

We didn’t go into the house, but all the way home he 
kept kidding me about being afraid of ghosts and I 
didn’t try to explain to him. Lately, I’ve been thinking 
I was wrong not to have talked about it and that if I'd 
tried as hard to convert him as he tried to convert me, 
they mightn’t have hanged him last Tuesday. 

The trouble was that I was finding my heaven right 
here on earth and not worrying much about what hap- 
pened afterward, and he was afraid of this earth and 
worrying himself about the next and he wanted me to 
be in heaven with him. I guess he cared a lot more 
for me than I knew in those days. 

It was that afternoon that he told me he was going 
to get married as soon as he was out of college. I was 
glad, because I thought it would be good for him. 

But I didn’t see the girl until after they were married 
and came back to Hanover to live. He didn’t become a 
preacher, after all, because his uncle died and left his 
hardware store to Homer’s father and Homer’s father 
thought it over and decided the cash drawer of a good- 
paying hardware store was better than the rewards of 
saving souls later on. 

So Homer came back to Hanover to live and set up 


his wife in a house alongside his parents’ house and 
took over the hardware store. 

The hardware business flourished because Homer was 
honest and reliable and sold only the best hardware, 
and his father kind of looked after the business, because 
Homer wasn’t very good about things like that. He was 
really romantic and all that squeezing into a hard pious 
shell couldn’t change that in him. It was always burst- 
ing out somewhere. 

After he got married he took to reading all kinds of 
romantic novels like “The Three Musketeers.” He really 
wanted to travel to places alone, looking for adven- 
tures, but he’d got himself married when he was 
twenty-one and his wife had twins, and after that 
there was a baby about every eighteen months until 
there were five, so he couldn’t well do anything but 
look after the store and take care of the children when 
his wife Etta was doing church work. 

And his wife wasn’t much. I’m kind of an idealist, 
and before he got married, I always pictured him taking 
up with a woman who was as fine and beautiful as 
himself. There was something wonderful in the idea 
of a beautiful girl marrying such a handsome fellow as 
Homer and in their having a lot of beautiful children. 

But when he came back and invited me to supper one 
night to meet Etta, I felt kind of sick when I saw her. 
I knew right away that Homer had been up to his old 
tricks. He’d married the kind of woman he’d been 
brought up to marry and not the kind he'd been meant 
by Nature to marry. 

She didn’t take to me and I certainly didn’t like her, 
and after that first meeting, Homer and I began to see 
less and less of each other. She was the kind of woman 
who wasn’t going to let her husband have any friends. 

It wasn’t just women. She wouldn’t let him have any 
men friends, either. And I guess she thought I was 
the devil himself, so she wouldn’t even let Homer go on 
trying to save my soul so I could be in heaven with him. 

Once she buttonholed me on the street and called me 
a sot and harangued me until I got away from her, and 
after that Homer was ashamed and he’d walk around 
a block or go into a store if he saw me coming. I guess 
there’s lots of women like her in America. 

Of course, with all that going on. she didn’t have 
much time for housework. The children were always 
sick and the dishes were never washed, and Homer used 
to have to stay at home to look after the children and 
take care of the house while she went to meetings and 
traveled about lecturing and haranguing. 

I always thought he had too much character to do 
things like that, but I guess she just wore him down 
with abuse and whining and nagging. But he did have 
enough character to preserve a kind of dignity in spite 
of everything. He just gave up going out anywhere and 
lived between his house and the hardware store. He 
was crazy about his children. 

But marriage didn’t do him much good. Instead of 
growing fat on it like most men, he seemed to grow dry. 
He looked older than he was and there were hard lines 
in his face that oughtn’t to have been there, and I only 
found out the reason when he sent for me at the 
Mitchellville jail after he got into trouble. 


Wien H got word that he 


wanted to see me, I could have died of surprise, because 
he hadn’t seen me in fifteen years for more than long 
enough to say ‘“Howdydo” when we passed in the street. 
I guess his mind must have gone back a long way, 
beyond Etta and all she’d done to him, to that day when 
we went swimming together for the last time and lay on 
the soft grass behind the haunted Sammis house. 
Sitting there in the cell of the Mitchellville jail, he 
told me all about Etta and about everything else, too. 
After the fifth child was born. she told him the doctor 
said if she had another child it would kill her, so they 
couldn’t live together as man and wife any more. And 
that happened before Homer was thirty. So for seventeen 
years they lived together as if they weren’t married. 
The summer that Homer was forty-eight Etta said she 
had to have a rest because she was all worn out. Homer 
didn’t want to go away but she kept nagging him, and 
23 
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at last he left the hardware store with his clerk and his 
oldest boy and they went up to La Vallette. He was 
looking bad himself, all gray and dried-up. 

He hardly spoke to anybody any more, and just lived 
between his home and the store. He’d just given up 
all his old friends, and somehow he’d got all bitter 
inside. 

La Vallette is a little town up on the lake where 
all sorts of religious cranks go for a cheap rest. There 
are some cottages and three or four cheap hotels and 
a wooden tabernacle. 

Homer and Etta were just like all the others. Etta, 
of course, knew most of the dreary lot. She’d made 
herself into a kind of celebrity. They all knew the 
crusader, Mrs. Etta Dallet Dilworth. I guess she enjoyed 
it a great deal, holding court in a rocking-chair on the 
hotel porch and speaking now and then at the taber- 
nacle, but Homer got a bit fed up being just Mister Etta 
Dallet Dilworth, and he took to going for long walks 
along the lake front. 

It was a desolate country but beautiful in a wild way. 
There were miles and miles of dunes with the whitest 
sand glittering in the sunlight. And here and there were 
marshes and inlets where wild birds settled. ; 

Homer went walking along the shore in and out among 
the dunes, skirting the marshes. At first he’d go off for 
an hour or two, and then he began to go off in the morn- 
ing and stay until lunch time, and then one day he 
began taking a box lunch with him. 

He’d been unhappy for so long that he liked to get 
away from people and hide. I guess getting away from 
Etta and the pack of gabblers who surrounded her was 
kind of a relief, too. And being away all day like that 
got him to thinking. 

It’s dangerous for a man of forty-eight to think too 
much about his own happiness, especially when he’s had 
a life like Homer’s. And the marshes and the lake and 
the sunlight and the wild birds began to do things 
to him. 

He said it was like slipping backwards. He kept going 
back and back until he got to feeling a little the way he 
used to feel when we went swimming together. And one 
day he found himself taking off all his clothes and lying 
down on the clean white sand among the dunes to eat 
his lunch. And all at once he was kind of frightened. 


tw the first time the sun 
had touched his body since that day he lay on the grass 
by the haunted house, and the feel of it began to do 
funny things to him. He sat up and looked at his body 
and saw suddenly that it wasn’t old and soft and fat. 
It was dry and the muscles were sharp and hard but 
not rounded the way they’d been when he was young. 
But it struck him suddenly that he wasn’t old. He was 
forty-eight, though, and wouldn’t have many more years 
of health and vigor. And the feel of the sun and'the 
soft warm breeze made him kind of dizzy. - 

He said he felt as if he was beginning to grow all over 
again inside himself. Suddenly he saw that he was 
happy for the first time in twenty years; but that fright- 
ened him and he began to be afraid of sin again, and he 
got up quickly and put on his clothes. 

He tried to give up his long walks but when he stayed 
at the hotel all he saw were gabbing old women and 
skinny men, and soon he began going off again for the 
day among the dunes, and after a day or two he began 
taking off his clothes again and lying in the sun. 

He began to grow tanned all over. His muscles began 
to grow round and plump and solid again. 

He felt happier, and once or twice he got up at four 
in the morning to go out to the lake and see the sun rise. 
The sun became the center of all his existence. It was 
kind of as if he had a rendezvous every day with the 
sun out there among the white dunes. 

Sometimes on cloudy days he thought he was going 
crazy, but as soon as the sun came out he felt all right 
again, and sure of himself. After a time, he began to be 
troubled because the more he thought of it, the more 
it seemed impossible ever to go back to live at Hanover 
in that untidy house that Etta kept so badly. 

Etta noticed that he went off alone a good deal and 
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she began to nag him about leaving her alone so much 
and not going to the tabernacle. But he didn’t seem 
to mind even that. He just didn’t hear her and man- 
aged to endure it until he could escape to the dunes. 

One day she made a terrible scene in the dining room 
because she said he was being too kind to the waitress 
and looked at her too often. 


,. it was over she went 
to the management and demanded that the girl be dis- 
charged, but the management wouldn’t do it because 
Etta couldn’t prove the girl had done anything at all. 
They couldn’t discharge a girl just because she “looked” 
at aman. They just transferred her to another table 
and put an ugly old woman to wait on him and Etta. 

After that he really took to noticing the girl for the 
first time, and he saw that she was big and blond and 
voluptuous, and in spite of himself, he began stealing 
glances at her across the room. Once or twice she saw 
him and smiled. He knew that what he was doing was 
sinful and tried to put her out of his mind. 

Etta grew more and more difficult. He said he thought 
it was because she couldn’t bear to see him looking well 
and happy. And one day she said she’d told the hotel 
she was going to leave at the end of the week. 

The idea terrified him because it meant the end of 
the only happiness he’d known since he married her and 
it meant a return to the awful house in Hanover. He’d 
been so used to doing what she wanted that he didn’t 
say anything, but that afternoon, while he was lying in 
the sun, he made up his mind that he wasn’t going to 
leave and go back to Hanover. As he dressed himself, 
he made up the speeches he was going to say to her, re- 
peating them over and over to himself in the silence of 
the dunes to give himself courage. 

He was walking home through the dunes, kicking the 


@AIl at once Homer knew what 
had happened. In his brain 
the thought was born that 
the only thing to do was to 
finish it then and there. 
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white sand and thinking how he meant to defy Etta, 
when he heard a curlew crying, and looking up to See it, 
he saw something else. Just ahead of him, lying in a 
hollow between two dunes, he saw the figures of a man 
and woman. They were asleep in the sun. 

At first he wanted to run, and then he was overcome 
suddenly by a return of his old bitterness. He was out- 
raged and indignant. And then he saw that, like him- 
self, they had thought themselves alone among the 
dunes because it was a spot never visited by the people 
who came to La Vallette. 

He tried to run away and could not. He was only able 
to stand there, his feet fixed in the white sand, staring. 
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Suddenly he was no longer shocked. These two peo- 
ple were like himself. They weren’t like Etta. Like him, 
they worshiped the sun! 

He did not know how long he stood there. The sun 
slipped down toward the blue lake and the girl stirred, 
and he saw then for the first time that the Venus of the 
sands with the golden hair was the waitress over whom 
Etta had made the scene. 

He turned and ran, fearful lest they should discover 
him, and as he ran he knew that he meant to stay on at 
La Vallette, and that maybe he would never go back to 
Hanover at all. When he got home he went to Etta and 
told her he meant to stay, and when she couldn’t find 


out any reason she tried everything to gain control over 
him again. She even flung the washbowl on the floor 
and broke it and dashed her head against the door, but 
all her hysterics seemed to have no effect upon him. 

That night he dared not look for the waitress, because 
he saw her in a new way and looking at her became in- 
tolerable to him. 

I imagine she was good-hearted and easy-going and 
meant well to everybody, and was just born to be good to 
men and make them happy. She felt sorry for Homer, 
I guess, being married to a dried-up whiner like Etta. 


Anyways whenever he did 
Jook at her, she looked back and smiled, and that set 
Homer to thinking of everything he’d missed and that 
he was forty-eight and pretty soon he’d be dead without 
ever having lived at all. 

After that day when he went to walk he tried not to 
go past the place where he’d seen them lying in the sun 
among the white dunes, but always, in spite of anything 
he could do, he’d find himself moving toward the spot. 
Sometimes he found them there and sometimes he 
didn’t. And they never knew that all the time there was 
someone watching their rendezvous. 

And then one day on the street he saw the boy dressed 
in a shirt and an old pair of trousers and looking for 
all the world like himself thirty years ago, and when he 
asked who he was, they told him that the boy’s name 
was Henry Landis and that he came to La Vallette in 
summer to take the baggage of the summer people to 
and from the train. 

Then one day the boy (Continued on page 149) 
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A new portrait study by Wayman Adams of the author of 
“This Madness.” “Sister Carrie” and “An American Tragedy.” 
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By ‘Theodore t ecisey 


uperstition 
of my Birth 


A deeply rooted vein of superstition was one 
of the few traits of temperament my father and mother 
possessed in common. 

In connection with my own birth, for example, I have 
heard both of my parents and my eldest sister tell of 
having seen three maidens (Graces, shall we say?) 
garbed in brightly colored costumes, coming up the 
brick walk that led from the street gate to the front 
door of our house into the room in which my mother 
lay, passing about the foot of the bed and finally 
through a rear door into a small back yard, whence 
they could have escaped only by vanishing into thin air! 

According to my sister—who still maintains that she 
saw them—they gave no sign nor made observation of 
anything, but entered and left most gayly, dancing and 
laughing, their arms about each other’s waists, flowers 
in their hair! ; 

In like vein I have heard my mother relate that just 
before her meeting with my father, she stood one eve- 
ning near her father’s house looking down into a boggy 
depression, a hollow filled with small trees and dank 
with pooled water. Of a sudden she saw a number of 
will-o’-the-wisps or bog fires dancing over the water 
and among the small trees, seemingly blown here and 
there by feeble breaths of air. Aroused by the spectacle, 
she counted them and found there were thirteen. By 
one of those vagaries which afflict the imaginative mind, 
she was moved to identify these lights with the thirteen 
children to which she subsequently gave birth! 

Later, having given birth to three children at the 
rate of one every fifteen to eighteen months during the 
first four or five years of her marriage, she was one day 
filled with an angry rebellion or rage at the cumula- 
tive difficulties of wifehood and motherhood. She de- 
sired to remain young and free, at least for a time. In 
this mood, she said, she wished most vehemently that 
she were dead, or that the children were. 

Almost instantly—it was evening and she was visit- 
ing a brother’s farm in northern Indiana—she went to 
the door and stood looking out at a clearing which sur- 
rounded the farmhouse. Out of the woods to the left 
as She stood there, and out of the gloom of night al- 
ready gathering, came three lights, bobbing lightly to 
and fro, processional. They approached very near her, 
almost intentionally so, as it seemed to her, then flut- 
tered on, thistledown-wise, over a rail fence and into a 
wood beyond. 

“Right away,” (I am quoting her), “I knew that those 
were my three children and that they were going to 
die!” And in the space of three years all were dead. 

Then this sequel. As the body of the last of these 
children was about to be taken from the house, my 
mother threw herself on her knees beside it and made 
a solemn promise that if God would have mercy on her 
and grant her forgiveness for her rebellious complaint, 
she would henceforth bear herself as a humble servitor 
to His will; even though she were given as many as 
ten children, never again would she complain! Al- 
though subsequently, and as if in fulfillment of the 


mystic bargain, she was given ten children, never did 
I hear her complain greatly. 

I was born on August 27, 1871, at eight-thirty o’clock 
in the morning—at which time the three Maytime 
Graces are said to have walked. Our house in Terre 
Haute, Indiana, seems to have been associated in family 
annals with supernatural occurrences and visitations. 

There were tales of spirits of men and women strid- 
ing through the rooms previous to my birth and shortly 
after the moving in, so that my father felt obliged to 
have the local priest sprinkle the house with holy water. 
Although the spirits did not vanish completely, so great 
was my father’s faith that he was less troubled after 
that. This he personally told me. 

Once safely introduced into the world, I proved a 
sickly infant; it was thought I could not live. My eldest 
sister, who was my mother’s chief assistant at the time, 
describes me as puny beyond belief, all ribs and hollow 
eyes, and ailing and whimpering. Perhaps because of 
this, I appear to have seized upon my mother’s fancy 
or affection. But indeed, which of her children did not, 
poor victim of maternal love that she was! She grieved 
and grieved over my impending fate and, as she her- 
self later told me, finally resorted to what can only be 
looked upon as magic or witchcraft. 


OD ciectex us, in an old 
vine-covered, tree-shaded house falling rapidly into 
decay, lived an old German woman, a feeble and mys- 
terious recluse, who was looked upon by the simpler 
residents of the region if not as a witch at least as the 
possessor of minor supernatural and unhallowed powers. 

She may have practiced illegal medicinal arts, for 
allI know. At any rate, in cases of illness or great mis- 
fortune, she was not infrequently consulted by her 
neighbors. One night, when the family doctor had 
pronounced my death imminent, my mother, weeping, 
ordered my eldest sister to run across the street and 
ask this old woman to come over. 

This, knowing of my father’s strict religious views, 
the old woman refused to do. She did say, however: 
“If your mother wants my help, tell her to take a string 
and measure your brother from head to toe and from 
finger tip to finger tip. If the arms are as long as the 
body, bring the string to me.” 

This was done, and the measurements proving sat- 
isfactory, the string was taken to her, whereupon she 
smiled and sent for my mother, to whom she said: 
“Your child will not die. But for three nights in suc- 
cession you must take him out in the full of the moon. 
Leave his head and face uncovered, and stand so that 
the light will fall slantwise over his forehead and eyes. 
Then say three times: ‘Was ich hab, nehm ab; was 
ich tue, nehm 2u, ” 

As a result of this remarkable therapy, I improved. 
In three months I was well. 

I report this naive and peculiar happening precisely 
as it was told me by my elders. 
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omebody rapped on my door. I sat up in 

bed, electrified. Except for Macbeth, I should 

imagine that few people have ever been quite so 
startled by a nightly knocking. The hour was three in 
the morning, and in London lodgings the sleeper is 
rarely awakened at such a time in such a manner. 

The door was now open, and I perceived, illuminated 
by a candle, the Roman-emperor features of Bowles, my 
landlord. Bowles, like all proprietors of furnished rooms 
in the Sloane Square neighborhood, is an ex-butler: and 
even in a plaid dressing gown he retained much of the 
cold majesty which so intimidated me by day. 

“Excuse me, sir,” he said, in the reserved voice in 
which he always addresses me. “Do you happen to have 
the sum of eight shillings and sixpence?” 

“Eight shillings?” 

“And sixpence, sir. It is for Mr. Ukridge.” 

As he mentioned the name, his tone seemed to take on 
a sort of respectful affection. One of the mysteries of 
my life is why this godlike man, while treating me, who 
pay my rent regularly, with a distant hauteur, as if I 
were something very young and callow in baggy trousers 
whom he had just caught eating the entrée with a fish 
knife, should positively fawn on Stanley Featherstone- 
haugh Ukridge, who is—and has been for years—a recog- 
nized blot on Society. 

“For Mr. Ukridge?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“What does Mr. Ukridge want eight-and-six for?” 

“To pay his cab, sir.” ‘ 

“You mean he’s here?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“In a cab?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“At three in the morning?” 

“Yes;. Sir.” 

I could make nothing of this. As a matter of fact, 
mystery had enveloped all Ukridge’s movements of late. 
I had not seen him for months, though I knew that in 
the absence of his aunt Julia, the well-known novelist, 
he was residing at her house on Wimbledon Common as 
a sort of caretaker. 

The most mysterious thing of all was that I had re- 
ceived a letter from him one morning, enclosing ten 
pounds in bank notes—part payment, he explained, of 
loans floated by me in the past, for which, he said, he 
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could never be sufficiently grateful. Of this miracle he 
had given no other explanation than that his genius 
and opportunism had at last found the road to wealth. 

“There’s some money on the dressing table.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

“Did Mr. Ukridge mention what he thought he was 
doing, dashing about in cabs at this time of night?” 

“No, sir. He merely inquired if I had a spare room, 
and desired me to set out the whisky and soda. I have 
done this.” 

“He’s come to stay, then?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Bowles, with marked gratification. He 
looked like the father of the Prodigal Son. 

I put on a dressing gown and went into the sitting 
room. There, as Bowles had foreshadowed, was the 
whisky and soda. I am not a great drinker in the small 
hours, but I felt it prudent to mix myself a glassful. I 
have found that on the occasions when S. F. Ukridge 
descends on me out of the void it is best to be ready. 


The mext moment, the stairs 
shook beneath heavy feet, and the man of wrath en- 
tered in person. “What on earth!” I exclaimed. 

My emotion was not unjustified. For the appearance 
of Ukridge I had been prepared, but not for his appear- 
ance in his present costume. Never a natty dresser, 
he had sunk now to hitherto unimagined depths. Above 
a suit of striped pajamas he was wearing the yellow 
mackintosh which had been his companion through so 
many discreditable adventures. On his feet were bed- 
room slippers. He had no socks. His whole appearance 
was that of one who has recently been caught in a fire. 

In answer to my exclamation, he waved a hand in 
Silent greeting. Then, having adjusted the pince-nez 
which were attached to his outstanding ears by ginger- 
beer wire, he plunged forcefully at the decanter. 

“Ah!” he said, putting down his glass. 

“What on earth are you doing,’ I asked, “roaming 
about London in that costume?” 

He shook his head. ‘No roaming, Corky, old horse. 
I came straight as the taxi flies from Wimbledon Com- 
mon. And why, laddie? Because I knew that a true 
friend like you would be sure to have the latchstring 
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hanging out and the lighted candle in the window. 
How are you off for socks these days?” 

“I have a sock,” I replied guardedly. 

“IT shall need some tomorrow. Also shirts, underlinen, 
cravats, a suit, a hat, boots and a pair of braces. You 
see before you, Corky, a destitute man. Starting life all 
over again, you might say.” 

“What are you wearing those pajamas for?” 

“The ordinary slumber-wear of an English gentle- 
man.” 

“But you’re not slumbering.” 

“I was,” said Ukridge, and it seemed to me that a 
look of pain flitted across his face. “An hour ago, Corky 
—or perhaps nearer an hour and a half—I was slum- 
bering like the dickens. And then——” He reached for 
the cigar box, and smoked in a rather brooding manner. 

“Ah, well!” he said. He emitted what I suppose was 
intended to be a mirthless laugh. “Life! Life! That’s 
what it is—just Life. Did you get that tenner I sent you?” 

“Ves.” x 

“T dare say it came as a bit of a surprise?” 

“It did.” 

“When I coughed up that tenner, do you know what 
it was to me? A nothing. A mere nothing. A baga- 
telle. An inconsiderable trifle out of my income.” 

“Your what?” 

“My income, old horse. A mere segment of my steady 
income.” 

“Where did you get a steady income?” 

“In the hotel business.” 

“What business?” 

“Hotel business. 


From my share of the proceeds of 
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Ukridge’s Home from Home. I didn’t actually call it 
that, but that was how I thought of it. The Home from 
Home.” Once more, a cloud passed over his expressive 
face. “What a bonanza it was, while it lasted! While,” 
he repeated sadly, “it lasted. That’s the trouble with 
these good things—they do not last. They come to an 
end.” 

“How did this one come to a beginning?” 

“My aunt suggested it. At least, when I say sug- 
gested it ...It was like this, Corky. You know that, 
now these talking pictures have come in, the studio 
people are scouring the world for blokes of either sex 
capable of writing dialogue. It was but a question of 
time before my aunt was approached. She signed a 
contract to go to Hollywood for a year. And her last 
words, as she poked her head out of the boat-train at 
Waterloo, consisted of instructions to me on no account 
to let the house in her absence. I dare say you know 
she has a horror of strangers in the home?” 

“T noticed it that time I was dining with you there 


and she came in.” 
e6 
V Vou. E give you my honest 


word, Corky, that up to that moment I had had not the 
slightest idea of doing anything but stay in the house 
and bark at burglars. I anticipated a quiet and repose- 
ful year, during which I could look about me and try to 
find my niche. The butler and the rest of the servants 
were on board wages. I was assured of three square 
meals a day. The future, if placid, looked rosy. I was 
content. And then my aunt spoke those ill-judged words. 


(“You see before you, Corky, 
a destitute man,” said Uk- 
ridge. “Be very wary, old 
horse, of these opportuni- 
ties of making easy money.” 
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“I don’t know if you are a student of History, Corky. 
But if you are, you’ll agree with me that half the trouble 
in this world has come from women speaking ill-judged 
words. Everything is set and looks nice and smooth, 
and then along comes some woman with a few ill-judged 
words, and there you are. Upon my solemn Sam, until 
my aunt Julia delivered that parting speech, with one 
elbow in the eye of a fellow passenger and the other 
arm waving authoritatively in my direction, the idea of 
turning the Cedars, Wimbledon Common, into a resi- 
dential hotel had never so much as crossed my mind.” 

This seemed to me to be on a major scale. “You 
turned your aunt’s house into a hotel?” I gasped. 


ee 
I. would have been flouting 
Providence not to. There was big money in the scheme. 
If you are acquainted with the suburbs, you are aware 
that these residential hotels are springing up on every 
side. There is an ever-increasing demand for them. 


Owners of large private houses find it’s too much of a: 


sweat to keep them up, so they hire a couple of Swiss 
waiters with colds in their heads and advertise in the 
papers that here is the ideal home for the City man. 

“But mark the difference between joints like those and 
the Maison Ukridge. On the one hand, comparative 
squalor. On the other, luxury. You may not look on 
my aunt Julia as a personal friend, Corky, but even you 
can’t deny that she knows how to furnish a house. 
Taste. Elegance. The dernier cri in refinement. 

“And then the staff! No Swiss waiters here, but a 
butler, alone worth price of admission. Parlor maids 
trained to the last ounce. A cook in a million. Out- 
standing housemaids. A _ scullery maid renowned 
through Wimbledon. I tell you that as I tottered out of 
Waterloo Station to go to 
the nearest newspaper office 
and insert my advertise- 
ment, I sang. 

“You would have been 
surprised, Corky—I will go 
further, you would have 
been astounded at the 
number of replies I got. I 
had planned the terms on 
a liberal scale, for of course 
before floating an enter- 
prise of this kind it had 
been necessary to square a 
butler, two parlor maids, 
two housemaids, a cook, a 
scullery maid and the boy 
who cleaned the boots— 
bloodsuckers to a man and 
woman: but in spite of 
that, half the population of 
London seemed anxious to 
chip in. 

“The fact is, you see, 
Wimbledon Common is a 
good address. It means 
something, lends a luster. 
The cognoscenti, hearing 
it, are impressed. You are 
one of these City blokes 
and you meet another City 
bloke and say to him casu- 
ally, ‘Drop in to see me, 
old man. I am always to 
be found at the Cedars, 
Wimbledon Common,’ and 
he fawns on you and prob- 
ably stands you lunch. 

“So, as I say, I was flooded, positively inundated, with 
requests to be allowed to sit in. All that remained to 
do was to throw the handkerchief. I bunged it eventu- 
ally to a well-chosen six, headed by Lieutenant-Colonel 
B. B. Agnew, late of the Fourth Loyal Lincolnshires, and 
Lady Bastable, widow of one of those birds who get 
knighted up North. The rest were good, solid fellows 
who were busy being the backbone of England, but not 
so busy as to forget to settle up every Friday night. 


“They came trooping in, one by one, and presently 
the nest was full and the venture a going concern. 
Well, it couldn’t have been a bigger success. Every- . 
thing from the start was one grand, sweet song. It 
was idyllic, Corky, that’s what it was. I am not a 
man who speaks hastily. I weigh my words. And 
I tell you it was idyllic. We were just a great, big, 
happy family. 

“Too often in the past it has happened that circum- 
stances have compelled me to appear in the réle of 
guest, but you can take it from me that Nature really 
intended me for a host. I have the manner, the air. I 
wish you could have seen me presiding over the dinner 
table of a night. Suave, genial, beloved by all. A kind 
word here, a quick smile there. The aristocrat of the 
old school, nothing less. 

“Talk about feasts of Reason and flows of Soul. A 
pretty high level the conversation round the board in- 
variably touched. The colonel and his anecdotes of 
India, where he had served his country faithfully and 
well. Lady Bastable could tell you some good things 
about Blackpool in August, though sometimes—in a 
graver vein—she spoke of the cliquyness of Hudders- 
field. And the others were all intelligent, active-mind- 
ed men who read their evening papers in the train 
and were never without something sparkling to say 
about Brighton A’s and the weather. 


“And after dinner. The quiet rubber. The radio. 
The murmur of pleasant talk. The occasional spot 
of music. Did I say it was idyllic? Well, it was.” 


Here, Ukridge helped himself to another whisky and 
soda, and sat for a space, brooding. 


My aunt Julia (he resumed), on these occasional 
absences of hers from the fireside, is never a great 
correspondent. At least, 

she very seldom writes to 

me. The fact that I did 

not hear from her, there- 

fore, occasioned me no 

concern. I assumed that 

she was doing her bit in 

Hollywood, basking in 

the pleasant sunshine 

and being the curse of 

t such parties as she might 


ee oa sl attend: and, apart from 
2 wishing that she had 
a had the vision and en- 
és 7 terprise to sign up for 
> three years instead of 
DK one, I scarcely gave her 
a a thought. 
Ser And then, one after- 


noon, when I had run 
into London to lay in a 
, fresh supply of cigars, I 
Nears happened to meet her 
. 4 friend, Angelica Vining, 
\ the poetess, in Bond 
Street. You may remem- 
ber this bird, Corky? 
She was the one who 
wanted to borrow my 
aunt’s brooch on a cer- 
tain memorable occa- 
sion, but I was firm and 
wouldn’t let her have 
it—partly on principle 
and partly because I had 
pawned it the day be- 
fore. 

Since that episode a 
certain coldness had existed, but she seemed to have 
got over it. She now beamed upon me not without a 
toothy geniality. 

“I suppose you were delighted to hear the news?” she 
said, after we had exchanged the customary civilities. 

“News?” I said, for she had me fogged. 

“About your aunt coming home,” said the Vining. 

Have you ever, Corky, during a friendly political dis- 
cussion in a pub, been punched squarely on the nose? 


@, The colonel must 
have missed. 
When the lights 
were switched 

on there was 
| no corpse. 


JANES MOIRSCMIERY FACS 


Well, that’s how I felt when I heard -those words, so 
casually uttered in the heart of Bond Street. We were 
standing outside the dog shop at the moment, and I 
give you my word that the two Scotties and the bulldog 
pup in the window suddenly seemed to become four 
Scotties and two bulldog pups, all shimmering. The 
ground rocked beneath my feet. 

“Coming home?” I gurgled. 

“Hasn’t she written and told you? 
home almost immediately.” 


Yes, she’s sailing 


Ana @s in a trance, Corky, 
I heard the woman relating the events which had led 
up to the tragedy. And the longer I listened, the more 
solid did my conviction become that my aunt Julia 
ought to have been chloroformed at birth. 

In the particular studio which had engaged her 
Services, it seems a good deal of latitude is granted to 
the distinguished authors on the pay roll. The kindly 
powers-that-be recognize the existence of the artist 
temperament and make allowances for it. 

If, therefore, my aunt had confined herself to snooter- 
ing directions, harrying cameramen and chasing super- 
visors up trees, nothing would have been said. But there 
is one thing the artist soul must not do at the Colossal- 
Superfine, and that is swat Sol Blatters, the Main Boss, 
with a jeweled hand over the earhole. 

And this, in a moment of emotion due to the fact 
that he had described some dialogue submitted by her 
as a lot of boloney that didn’t mean a thing, my aunt 
Julia had done. And as a consequence, she was now 
headed eastward and, according to the Vining, expected 
home at any moment. 

Well, Corky, you have seen me in some tight places. 
You have observed your old friend—not once but many 
times—with his back to the wall and the grim, set smile 
on his face, and you have come, no doubt, to the con- 
clusion that he is a hard man to-beat. And so I am. 
But here was one occasion when, I frankly confess, I 
could not discern the happy ending. 


@ Aunt Julia’s clutching fingers were within half an 
inch of the door knob. “You don’t want a suitcase, 
Aunt Julia,” I said. “You don’t need a suitcase.” 


My course, you may say, was obvious. Frightful though 
the thought might be of closing down what was nothing 
less than a gold mine, there was nothing for it but to 
sling my guests out of the Cedars without delay, so that 
my aunt, returning to the old home, should find it swept 
and garnished and with no signs of alien occupation. 

I saw that, of course, myself. I saw it in a flash. But 
how the dickens was it to be done! You see, all my 
little group of squatters had water-tight agreements 
and were legally entitled to stick on for six months, of 
which only three had expired. It wasn’t a case of just 
walking in and saying, “Out you get, all of you!” 

A problem of the trickiest. I didn’t shine at the din- 
ner table that night. Many were the comments on my 
preoccupation. For the first time, the genial Squire of 
the Cedars was to be observed sitting distrait and silent 
and contributing nothing to the quips and cranks that 
flashed like lightning to and fro across the board. 

After dinner, I withdrew into my aunt’s study to do 
some more thinking. And then it occurred to me if two 
heads were better than one, nine would be better still. 
I was not alone in this enterprise, you will remember. 
The proceeds of the venture had been split up—in 
proportions decided upon at a preliminary conference— 
between myself, the butler, the two parlor maids, the 
two housemaids, the cook, the scullery maid and the boy 
who cleaned the boots. I instructed the butler to sum- 
mon the shareholders for an extraordinary meeting. 

And presently in they filed—the boy who cleaned the 
boots, the scullery maid, the cook, the two housemaids, 
the two parlor maids and the butler. The females got 
chairs, the males stood against the wall, and I sat on 
the desk, and after a few formalities, rose and explained 
the situation which had arisen. 

Considering what a bolt from the blue it was, I must 
admit that they all took it very well. True, the cook 
burst into tears and said something about the Wrath 
of the Lord and the Cities of the Plain—she being a 
bit on the Biblical side: and one of the housemaids 
had hysterics. But you have to expect that sort of 
thing at a critical meeting (Continued on page 153) 
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Illustrations by 


L YOu hold, as many still do, 
that marriages are made in heaven, 
you will probably stand for more 
from your mate than is good for 
your health or your happiness. By 
the same token there are—or were 
recently—those who would withhold 
all pain-killers from women in labor 
because it was nature’s decree that 
childbearing should be painful. 

Whom God hath joined together 
let no man put asunder! And so 
they vowed they would stand for 
anything and everything till death 
did them part. And stand for it 
they did; and to many a wife—and 
not a few husbands—death was a 
real relief; and heaven itself took on 
new attraction with the thought 
that there there would be no marry- 
ing or giving in marriage. 

I can stand for a toothache tonight 
if I am certain the dentist will be in 
his office in the morning; but if I 
am alone on a desolate island with 
no dentist within a thousand miles, 
I won’t stand for toothache very long 
—TI’ll pull the tooth myself or knock 
it out with a stone. I know that 
toothache does not “cure” itself. 

Do you get the idea? We are not so 
certain today that a bad marriage 
can be cured only by death. We 
stand for less than we used to be- 
cause we seriously question heaven’s 
hand in joining us together. 

Nature’s decrees have lost their 
strangle hold on human affairs; 
heaven itself is not what it used to 
be; the divorce court is open at nine 
o’clock in the morning; we don’t 
have to wait for death to free us 
from a bad bargain, from a stupid, 
blind, ignorant, mad, impulsive deed. 
In short, this is a saner world than 
it used to be; it becomes more rea- 
sonable all the time; hard-headed, 
man-made common sense buys more 
worth-while things than ever before. 

And yet there are some queer 
people among us. What shall we say 


_of the man who swears he would 


rather jump in the lake than live 
with his wife another week—and 
doesn’t jump? What does he do? 
Let my friend Clarence Darrow tell 
you—it is his story; it was his friend. 

“Well, you don’t have to jump in 
Lake Michigan to end your trouble. 
If you can’t live with her, why don’t 
you just leave her?” 

“But where can I live?” asked the 
poor “sap.” . 

“Come and live with me,” said 
Clarence. 

The friend packed his bag and 
moved to Darrow’s home. He seemed 
to enjoy his freedom, to thrive on it. 
A week or so passed without the hus- 
band’s making any allusion to his 
abandoned wife; then one night he 
showed signs of restlessness, and 


A. Dorsey 


Hans Flato 


wondered how “she” was getting along. 

“Fine; probably better than you 
are,’ was Darrow’s reply. 

Nothing more was said that night. 
At the breakfast table next morning 
the husband again said: “I wonder 
how Maud is getting along”; to which 
Darrow, knowing his friend better 
than he knew himself, replied: 

“When are you going back?” 

“Tonight!” 

He could not stand her; but he 
could not live without her. He never 
had had any intention of jumping 
in the lake—that was only a silly at- 
tempt to solve a physical problem 
with half a dozen words. 

It is worth noting here that we 
can, and often do, resolve problems 
with mere words; but it is even more 
important to realize that words alone 
have their limitations. Thus I can— 
sometimes, not always—get over be- 
ing downhearted because my bank 
account is near bottom, by merely 
talking to myself; but I can’t raise 
it up by mere talking to myself— 
I’ve got to produce something that 
a teller can get his hands on. 


V \ Iny cam’t I always 


jolly myself out of a difficult prob- 
lem? That reminds me of my 
original question: How much shall 
we stand for from wife, from hus- 
band, before we jump in the lake or 
move out? 

Now, how much a wife should 
stand from her husband is more than 
any mere man should undertake to 
say—for as no man can put himself 
in a wife’s place, so no man should 
presume to set himself up as judge 
of what she should or should not do, 
except, of course, in so far as her 
behavior concerns society at large. 

Oh, I know the retort most male 
readers will make; and I agree that 
marriage is a concern of society, and 
must be as long as marriage is the 
only legally recognized institution 
for the propagation of the race. But 
for me, or for any man, to say that 
this or that wife, or any wife, is 
morally obligated to stand for a mar- 
ital relation which for her is odious, 
repulsive, unattractive or distasteful, 
is to assume a role that is not in- 
herent in the male sex. That the 
male assumes that rdle is less proof 
of his right than of his might; and 
we may be certain he will assume 
that réle as long as the wife is eco- 
nomically dependent on him. 

Husband, think that over; and be- 
fore you ask your wife to stand for 
any more of your ill temper or tight- 
fistedness, ask yourself how far you 
want to sink her in servitude. 

Just how much a man_ should 
stand from (Continued on page 92) 
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There @E@ few things better than a good 
Havana. When I was young and very poor and smoked 
a cigar only when somebody gave me one I determined 
that if ever I had money I would smoke a cigar every 
day after luncheon and after dinner. This is the only 
resolution of my youth that I have kept. It is the only 
ambition I have achieved that has never been embittered 
by disillusion. 
; But when you have taken the last pull and put down 
the shapeless stump and watched the final cloud of 
smoke dwindle blue in the surrounding air it is impossi- 
ble, if you have a sensitive nature, not to feel a certain 
melancholy at the thought of all the labor, the care and 
pains that have gone, the thought, the trouble, the com- 
plicated organization that have been required, to pro- 
vide you with half an hour’s delight. For this men have 
sweltered long years under tropical suns and ships have 
scoured the seven seas. 

These reflections become more poignant still when you 
are eating a dozen oysters (with half a bottle of dry 
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By Wo eYomerset 
Maugham 


@.Charlie was unwise enough 
to tell Margery what he 
thought of Gerry. It 
started the first violent 
scene they had ever had. 


white wine) and they become almost unbearable when 
it comes to a lamb cutlet. For these are animals and 
there is something that inspires awe in the thought 
that for millions upon millions of years creatures have 
come into existence to end at last upon a plate of 
crushed ice or on a Silver grill. 

And sometimes even the fate of human beings seems 
curious to consider. It is strange to look upon this man 
or that, the quiet, ordinary persons of every day—the 
bank clerk, the dustman, the middle-aged girl in the 
second row of the chorus—and think of the interminable 
history behind them and of the long, long series of 
hazards by which the course of events has brought them 
at this moment to such and such a place. When such 
tremendous vicissitudes have been needed to get them 
here at all, one would have thought that some huge 


significance must be attached to them; one would have 
thought that what befell them must matter a little to 
the Life Spirit or whatever it is that has produced them. 

An accident befalls them. The thread is broken. The 
story that began when the world began is finished 
abruptly and it looks as though it meant nothing at all. 


A tale told by an idiot. And is it not odd that this 
event, of an importance so dramatic, may be brought 
about by a cause so trivial? 


Illustrations by 
George Howe 


An incident of no importance, that 
might easily not have happened, has 
consequences that are incalculable. 
It looks as though blind chance ruled 
all things. Our smallest actions may 
affect profoundly the whole lives of 
people who have nothing to do with 
us. 

The story I have to tell would never 
have happened if one day I had not 
walked across the street. Life is 
really very fantastic. 

I was strolling down Bond Street 
one spring morning and having noth- 
ing much to do till luncheon time 
thought I would look in at Sotheby’s, 
the auction rooms. There was a block in the traffic and 
I threaded my way through the cars. When I reached 
the other side I ran into a man I had known in Borneo 
coming out of a hatter’s. 

“Hullo, Morton,” I said. “When did you come home?” 

“T’ve been back about a week.” 

He was district officer at a place I had visited. The 
governor had given me a letter of introduction to him 
and I wrote and told him I meant to spend a week at the 
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place where he lived and should like to put up 
at the government resthouse. 

He met me on the ship when I arrived and 
asked me to stay with him. I demurred. I did 
not see how I could spend a week with a total 
stranger, I did not want to put him to the ex- 
pense of my board, and besides, I thought I 
should have more freedom if I were on my own. 
He would not listen to me. 

“T’ve got plenty of room,” he said, “and the 
resthouse is beastly. I haven’t spoken to a white 
man for six months and I’m fed to the teeth 
with my own company.” 

But when Morton had got me and his launch 
had landed us at the bungalow and he had of- 
fered me a drink, he did not in the least know 
what to do with me. He was seized on a sudden 
with shyness and his conversation, which had 
been fluent and ready, ran dry. 

I did my best to make him feel at home (it 
was the least I could do considering that it was 
his own home) and asked him if he had any new 
records. He turned on the phonograph and the 
sound of ragtime gave him confidence. 


H:. bungalow over- 
looked the river and his living room was a large 
veranda. It was furnished in the impersonal 
fashion that characterized the dwellings of gov- 
ernment officials who were moved here and there 
at little notice according to the exigencies of the 
service. It was untidy but not uncomfortable. 

Unfortunately, I cannot very well remember 
what he looked like. He was young—twenty- 
eight, I learned later—and he had a boyish and 
attractive smile. I spent an agreeable week 
with him. 

Morton had little office work and one would 
have thought the time hung heavy on his hands, 
but he had energy and high spirits; it was his 
first post of the sort and he was happy to be 
independent. His only anxiety was that he 
would be transferred before he had finished a 
road he was building. 

This was the joy of his heart. It was his own 
idea and he had wheedled the government into 
giving him the money to make it; he had sur- 
veyed the country himself and traced the path. 
He had solved unaided the technical problems 
that presented themselves. 

Every morning, before he went to his office, 
he drove out in a rickety old car to the place 
where the coolies were working and watched the 
progress that had been made since the day be- 
fore. 

He thought of nothing else. He dreamed 
of it at night. He reckoned that it would be fin- 
ished in a year and he did not want to take his 
leave till it was. 

He could not have worked with more zest if 
he had been a painter or a sculptor creating a 
work of art. I think it was this eagerness that 
made me take a fancy to him. I liked his zeal. 
I liked his ingenuousness. And I was impressed 
by the passion for achievement that made him 
indifferent to the solitariness of his life, to promotion, 
and even to the thought of going home. 

I forget how long the road was, fifteen or twenty 
miles, I think, and I forget what purpose it was to serve. 
I don’t believe Morton cared very much. His passion 
was the artist’s and his triumph was the triumph of 
man over nature. He learned as he went along. 

He had the jungle to contend against, torrential rains 
that destroyed the toil of weeks, accidents of topog- 
raphy; he had to collect his labor and hold it together; 
he had inadequate funds. His imagination sustained 
him. His exertions gained a sort of epic quality and 
the vicissitudes of the work were a great saga that 
unrolled itself with an infinity of episodes. 

His only complaint was that the day was too short. 
had office duties; he was judge and tax collector, 


father and mother (at twenty-eight) of the people in 
his district; he had to make tours that took him away 


from home. Unless he was on the spot nothing was 
done. He would have liked to be there twenty-four 
hours a day, driving the coolies to further effort. 


I. so happened that shortly 
before I arrived an incident had occurred that filled him 
with jubilation. He had offered a contract to a Chi- 
nese to make a certain section of the road and the 
Chinese had asked more than Morton could afford to 
pay. Notwithstanding interminable discussions, they 
had been unable to arrive at an agreement, and Morton, 
with rage in his heart, saw his work held up. He was 
at his wit’s end. 


@.“Gerry is your friend,” said 
Janet. “You introduced him 


to Margery. You are the 
cause of the whole trouble. 
It’s your duty to tell him to 
do the right thing by her.” 


Then, going to his office one morning, he heard that 
there had been a row in one of the Chinese gambling 
houses the night before. A coolie had been badly 
wounded and his assailant was under arrest. This as- 
sailant was the contractor. He was brought into court, 
the evidence was clear and Morton sentenced him to 
eighteen months hard labor. 

“Now he’ll have to build the blasted road for nothing,” 
ana Morton, his eyes glistening when he told me the 
story. 

We saw the fellow at work one morning, in the prison 
Sarong, unconcerned. He was taking his misfortunes in 
good part. 

“T’ve told him I’ll remit the rest of his sentence when 
the road’s finished,” said Morton, “and he’s as pleased 
as Punch. Bit of a snip for me, eh, what?” 


When I left Morton I asked him to 
let me know when he came to Eng- 
land and he promised to write to me 
as soon as he arrived. On the spur 
of the moment you give these invi- 
tations and you are perfectly sincere 
about them. But when you are 
taken at your word a slight dismay 
seizes you. 

People are so different abroad, in 
their own homes, from what they 
are elsewhere. There they are easy, 
cordial and natural. They have in- 
teresting things to say. They are 
immensely kind. You are anxious 
to do something in return for the 
hospitality you have received. But 
it is difficult. These people who were 
so entertaining in their own sur- 
roundings are dull in yours. They 
are constrained and shy. 

You introduce them to your 
friends and your friends find them 
crashing bores. They do their best 
to be civil, but sigh with relief when 
the strangers go and the conversa- 

. tion once more can run easily in its 
accustomed channels. 

I think the residents in far places 
early in their careers understand the 
situation, for I have found that they 
seldom take advantage of these in- 
vitations. But Morton was different. 
He was a young man and single. It 
is generally the wives that are the 
difficulty: other women look at their 
drab clothes, in a glance take in 
their provincial air, and freeze them 
with their indifference. But a man 
can dance and play bridge and 
tennis. Morton had charm. I had 
had no doubt that in a day or two he 
would find his feet. 

“Why didn’t you let me know you 
were back?” I asked him. 

“I thought you wouldn’t want to 
be bothered with me,” he smiled. 

“What nonsense!” 


O,; course, as now 


we stood in Bond Street on the 
curb and chatted for a minute he 
looked strange to me. I had never 
seen him in anything but khaki 
shorts and a tennis shirt. He looked 
a bit awkward in his blue serge suit. 
His face against a white collar was 
very brown. 

“How about the road?” I asked. 

“Finished. I was afraid I’d have 
to postpone my leave—we struck one 
or two snags towards the end—but 
I made ’em hustle and the day be- 
fore I left I drove the car to the end 
and back without stopping.” 

I laughed. His pleasure was charming. 

“What have you been doing with yourself in Lon- 
don?” 

“Buying clothes.” 

“Been having a good time?” 

“Marvelous. A bit lonely, you know, but I don’t mind 
that. I’ve been to a show every night. The Palmers— 
I think you met them in Sarawak—were going to be in 
town and we were going to do the plays together, but 
they had to go to Scotland because her mother’s ill.” 

His words, said so breezily, cut me to the quick. His 
was the common experience. It was heartbreaking. For 
three years, for four years, these people looked forward 
to their leave and when they got off the ship they were 
in such spirits they could hardly contain themselves. 
London. Shops and clubs and (Continued on page 123) 
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‘Romance 


of the 
chouthwest 


The Story So Far: 


all - powerful 
Don Paco Morales 
believed that he ruled 
northern Mexico by 
the terror of his brutal 
vaqueros. Don Bob 
Harkness, the idol of 
both sides of the bor- 
der, knew that it was 
not fear but love that 
kept peace in the coun- 
try. Oppressed and 
unhappy as were the 
poor peons of Morales’ 
domain, their worship 
of his beautiful niece 
Adela made them will- 
ing to endure his 
tyranny. 

Still, unrest was 
spreading like a form- 
less cloud throughout 

.the border, fanned by 
a mysterious liberator 
—the spectacular out- 
law known as El Coyote. For two years El Coyote had 
swooped down from the foothills to harry Morales’ herds 
and herdsmen, and under this cloak of audacious action, 
to gather men and lay plans. On the morning when 
young Ted Radcliffe stepped from the train at Verdi, 
to fall head over heels in love with his violet-eyed god- 
dess of the desert, Adela Morales, the time was near for 
great deeds in the border country. 

So much the tenderfoot giant learned at Major 
Blount’s dinner party at the cavalry post that evening. 
It was from Don Bob Harkness, however, that he heard 
the inside story of cruelty and oppression that had made 
El Coyote possible. From Don Bob, too, Ted learned why 
he had been summoned to Verdi, for his late father’s 
friend and partner had to tell him that he had in- 
herited, not the fortune he had believed in for years, 
but a fight against the power of Paco Morales. 

a the colorful occasion of the Fiesta of the Rains at 
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Two sergeants of 
and in the night 


Morales’ hacienda, Don Bob’s new foreman intended to 
draw out the elderly Spaniard who had ruined his 
father. Instead, he was himself drawn into a clash with 
Morales’ right-hand man and vaquero chieftain, Jito, a 
tempestuous child of the desert with the sleek, great 
strength of a giant. Their impromptu wrestling bout, 
which Ted won by a trick he had learned at college, was 
friendly enough on the surface; but Adela sensed the 
danger in the anger of the Mexican, already jealous of 
the big Americano for the favor he found in her eyes. 

“When you and Jito stood there face to face,” she said, 
‘it came over me that you two were destined enemies. 
Promise me that you will avoid any quarrel.” 

Ted promised and was so far forgiven that later, as 
they stood outside the patio, the penniless young man 
dared to talk of love to the calm-eyed girl who had suf- 
fered for her people in this enchanted valley. That 
night for Radcliffe, in fact, was like a page torn from 


Major Blount’s cavalry had camped at a small water hole 
a lone rider stole both horses from under their noses. 


romance, but it ended in a burst of border melodrama. 

In the midst of the fiesta in the garden, a hatless 
rider dashed up to the great gate of the hacienda, 
to throw himself at Adela’s feet with the news that 
Jito’s vaqueros, wild with drink, were raiding the vil- 
lage beyond. Ted and Adela’s uncle barely had time to 
jump to her car as the frantic girl sped to the rescue. 

In the village the street was filled with swarthy rid- 
ing men, pushing on to the little ranch of a poor peon 
who had dared to defy théir master. Already a crowd of 
shouting horsemen hemmed in the bent old man, while 
beside him a young vaquero held his daughter helpless. 
Straight into their midst Adela drove her car, and be- 
fore her white fury the vaqueros fell back, but even as 
they did so Jito, their leader, arrived. Who now would 
come between them and their just loot? 

The answer came, not from. Jito himself, nor from 
Morales, impassive under the pleadings of his niece, 


but from somewhere out of the darkness in a burst of 
flame. As a stalwart vaquero whirled and fell, a clear 
voice called: “Let no man move,” and a shiver of fear 
went through Jito’s band, for out there were the masked 
horsemen of the unknown killer, El Coyote! 

Only Jito dared a gesture of defiance; but even as he 
raised his heavy knife aloft, another blue blaze of light 
burst from the darkness. The blade of Jito’s knife 
leaped upward, then fell at his feet. 

“Now, by the blood of all the saints,” Jito marveled. 
“El Coyote shoots straight.” 


a silent group that returned to the 

hacienda. Music still played within the patio, but 
the people had fled. Don Bob sat smoking beside the 
fountain and to him Morales told the brief tale of their 
past hour. Then again silence fell. 5 
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The little lanterns were swinging in the night wind 
that blew fitfully from the desert, and a few stars hung 
low over the hills. For a time Adela stood watching 
them, until at last Morales touched her arm. 

“Go, my dear. You are tired.” 

She turned and smiled a weary smile. 
row,” she said, and left them. 

Morales watched her pass up the stairs. “Only the 
very young know how to suffer,” he sighed, and turned 
toward his guests. “It is yet too early for bed. Let us 
join Jito in the smoking room. We will be all the better 
for a little brandy and a cigar.” He, too, seemed worn, 
and his eyes weary, but he smiled and walked toward 
the outer room. 

Jito, enveloped in cigar smoke, sulked in a corner. 
As the three sank into the deep leather chairs, Morales 
said: 

“Gentlemen, there is no adequate way of apologizing 
for this so-painful episode of tonight. Tomorrow I shall 
want to know from you, Jito, why it was allowed. No, 
not tonight; tomorrow. Tonight I am cansado—tired 
of the stupidity of your herdsmen. Personally, I have 
not the slightest care what they do, but they must not 
molest Adela or my guests. 


; meovvw let us talk of more 
pleasant things.” He waved a hand toward Radcliffe. 
‘I am told that tomorrow Adela will take you out to 
the Spring of the Saints. It is a: beautiful spot. A 
good fifteen miles from here, but you are a natural 
horseman. It will be child’s play.” 

“Who attends them?” asked Jito suddenly. 

Morales looked up sharply. “No one. You know Adela 
will not have servants on her rides.” 

But Jito had risen. “I will not have her going unat- 
tended. It is——” 

“It is what?” Ted asked quietly, but a flush had crept 
into his face. For a moment the two men stood at 
gaze while Jito seemed to consider his reply. 

“For one thing, it is not safe. My uncle 
knows that. None of the foothill country is 
safe.” 

Again Morales raised his hand. “With ten 
servants or with twenty, would it be any safer? 

You know it would not.” 

But Jito only answered stubbornly, “You 
should not let her go. You should forbid it.” 

With a faintly amused air the old Spaniard 
answered, “I should forbid it! Who forbids 
Adela to do as she likes? Suppose you forbid 
it, Jito, my child.” 

“I shall, tomorrow. You shall see.” 

“I shall see once more your great capacity 
for making a fool of yourself.” With the same 
look of amusement Morales turned to the 
others. ‘This thing called love, Sefiores, it does 
not make for rational action. It is to some 
men as strong drink. It makes my good Jito 
here act even like a smaller child than God 
Himself made him.” 

A sudden noise in the door drew his atten- 
tion. A tall vaquero stood in the entrance, 
dusty sombrero in hand. 

“What now?” barked Morales. 

“I would speak with Jito. It is important.” 

Jito rose. “What the 
devil is it, Pedro?” 

“They have killed Arturo, 
Senior.” 

“Who has killed him?” 

“Anton, the Yaqui.” 

“Anton! That Indian 
killed one of my vaqueros?” 
Jito buckled on his spurs. 
“T go to find Anton.” 

“We have him outside, 
Senior. We thought it should 
be for you to say whether 
to kill or put him in the 
cell.” 


Jito turned toward 
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Morales. “Could I have this Indian brought in?” 

As Morales nodded, Don Bob rose. 

“Perhaps we had better go,” he suggested, but Morales 
waved his hand. . . 

“Please stay.” Then he added, with a grim smile. 
“This may be interesting. Not often do Jito’s boys get 
themselves killed.” He nodded to his ward. “Bring 
him in, Jito mio. You would seem to have your hands 
ae with vaqueros and their jubilant ways this 
night.” 

In a moment two vaqueros had led in the Yaqui chief- 
tain, his hands bound behind him, his chest bare. He 
stood before his captors and his gaze passed rap- 
idly over the faces of all the men, then came to rest 
on Jito. 

The Indian waited for no questioning, but spoke in 
rapid Spanish. 

“Since what time have you mistaken the Yaqui people 
for peon dogs, big one? Since when is it permitted that 
your horsemen ride through my village and stampede 
my horses and frighten my women? It is not wise for 
the few to make enemies of the many. 

“Jito, the Mexican, is big and broad of shoulders, and 
as I stand here he could kill me with those great hands 
of his, or could call his horsemen to shoot me down. 
But that, too, would not be wise. My people back in the 
hills are not so easily killed. Within two days they 
would sweep over your land like a sea, and the hacienda 
of Don Paco Morales would be as yesterday.” 

He turned contemptuously from the Mexican and 
spoke now to Morales. “We are a free people, and to- 
night there came among us many horsemen, mad with 
drink. They came with anger in their eyes when they 
should have brought friendship. They battered down 
my lodges, they stampeded my horses, they threatened 
my young men, and one of them I had to kill. 

“TI take no sorrow for that, but unless these bonds are 
taken from my hands, you, Paco Morales, will take great 
sorrow, for we Yaqui are many, and our young men . 


(Ted and Adela might have 
made that hazardous de- 
scent safely had not disas- 
ter chosen to place a loose 
rock in the horse’s path. 
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have not forgotten other days. It might be easier to 
urge them to battle than to hold them back.” 

Morales, without a word, walked up to the man and 
cut the bonds at his wrists. “My men will trouble you 
no more,” he said slowly. “Go in peace.” 

Not until the moccasins of the Yaqui had shuffled 
out through the patio did anyone speak; then Morales 
glanced at Jito. “One more loyal follower like you, Jito 
mio, and I shall be a ruined man. Let the Yaquis join 
with this Coyote bandit and your vaqueros will have 
little time for merriment.” A sudden tremor of anger 
seized him. “For the love of God, take your band for- 
ever out of my sight!” He rose and bowed to Don Bob. 

“Never,” said the old Spaniard, “have guests of mine 
suffered such disturbance. You must forgive one who 


@With Adela, Ted found the Spring of the Saints a place of dreamy si- 


lences, shaded from the desert by the sacred trees of the Aztec people. 


grows too old to remember the demands of hospitality 
and you must forgive Jito, who will never grow up 
enough to realize those demands. Now, I am very tired. 
Good night, Sefiores. As for you, Jito, come to my room 
a moment. There are a few things that must be said.” 

His gaunt shoulders seemed more bowed as he left 
the room. Jito followed after a surly nod at the two 
Americans. For a time Don Bob smoked in silence 
while Ted paced the room. 

“Tt’s hideous!” Ted exclaimed. 
for life these vaqueros have. Morales himself cares 
nothing. I’m wondering why we continue to take his 
hand and eat his food.” 

“My dear fellow, what earthly good would it do to 
insult him now? Take my word, there are better and 
more subtle ways. That Yaqui, for instance. He gave 
me something to think about. Morales must be worried. 
It is as if he, too, felt the breaking-up of things. This 
kingdom of fear that he has built can’t go on always. 

“That Yaqui bluffed his way to freedom. Morales 
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didn’t dare hold him. The peons themselves aren’t tak- 
ing things lying down as they once did. And behind all 
this is the shadow of El Coyote. No, I think Sefior 
Morales has many things to think of this night. 
Thoughts that will be unwelcome bedfellows.” 

But Ted was gazing out toward the desert and a smile 
was playing about his mouth. When he looked up it 
was obvious he hadn’t heard a word of Don Bob’s dis- 
course, for he murmured, “You should have seen her. 
She was magnificent.” 

“My son,” answered Don Bob sorrowfully, “when they 
reach your stage, hope, if any, lies in a good night’s 
rest.” And slipping his arm through the boy’s, he led 
him up the stairs. 


Twice in the night Ted awoke to hear rain pattering 
on the tile roof, but the sunrise was cloudless. Adela 
waited for him in the patio. In her face lay no sign of 
the night’s happening, but as they passed down the walk 
to the horses, Adela looked (Continued on page 178) 
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66 eli@l!?? Tommy Barns gave the small hand 
on the door knob a squeeze as he entered and 
tossed his cap at the old-fashioned hatrack. 

“Hello, Tommy.” Daisy closed the door and her blue 
eyes played over him happily. “I like your new suit aw- 
fully well; it’s almost as though you were someone else.” 

“Uh-oh. Want someone else?” 

“No, but—you know what I mean—your suit makes 
you look sort of novel.” 

“You're always that way to me, Daisy,” he said slowly. 

“Well, what’ll we do tonight?” 

“Tommy, you haven’t forgotten the dance!” 

“Dance? Oh, yes; sure I remember. Well, then, ’m 
a We might as well sit and talk awhile.” He moved 
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Q,“Why did you have 
to get your clothes 
mixed!” Daisy ex- 
claimed. “I might buy 
a brown sock,” sug- 
gested Tommy, “and 


put it on in analley.” 


to the davenport in the living 
room. 

“Yes,” replied Daisy, as she 
dropped into an armchair; “it’s 
only seven-thirty. You always 
get here at seven-thirty, don’t 
you, Tommy? Why?” 

“T suppose so. By the time I 
finish dinner, get dressed and 
drive over here it’s always seven- 
thirty. Nothing mysterious 
about——_” 

“Tommy Barns, look at your 
socks! You’ve gone and put a 
brown one on one foot and a gray one on the other. 
Oh, why don’t you keep your mind on what you’re do- 
ing? We can’t go to the dance now.” Daisy’s big eyes 
regarded him with hurt wonder. 

“By golly, so I did!” Tommy pulled up his trousers 
and gazed below as though for the first time conscious 
that people wore socks. “Well, that’s too bad, Daisy. 
But I guess it’s pretty late to do anything about it now.” 

“You can’t go that way. I don’t see how in the world 
you keep a good job; you’re so absent-minded I should 
think you’d forget who you’re working for.” 

“Well, I did, when I first got this job. I kept going 
back to the old place. But I’m past that now; the new 
job’s a habit. It’s the unexpected things that make me 
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forget; once I get used to a thing I’m all right. It’s 
only the switching around that mixes me. With my old 
suit I always wore gray socks—you know that. When 
I got this suit yesterday I bought brown socks to go 
with it. Tonight I put on a gray sock; then I got to 
thinking of my new suit and put a brown one on the 
other foot. That’s the way it is with me, Daisy; just 
absent-minded—nothing vicious.” 

“I wish I was sure of that; you really don’t like to 
dance, and you know it!” 

“Well, after all, dancing’s a fine way to get acquainted 
with people,” replied Tommy thoughtfully, “but you and 
I have been going together for more than a year. Say”— 
he rose—“if we’re not going to the dance we ought to 
be going some place. What’ll we do? Take in a show?” 

“The shows are all terrible, Tommy. Oh, darn it! 
Why did you have to get your clothes mixed!” 

“I might buy a brown sock,” suggested Tommy, ‘“‘and 
put it on in an alley.” 

“But this isn’t Saturday; it’s Thursday and the stores 
all close at six.” 

“That’s right,” he admitted. “And I don’t suppose 
drug stores handle them. I'll tell you what—let’s go 
canoeing. We haven’t been for a long time and it’s a 
warm night. There’s liable to be a moon, too.” 

“We just had a full moon,” said Daisy, “and it’s been 
gone all week. Don’t you remember looking for it last 
night on the drive?” 

“That’s right. But the street lights look keen from 
the water.” 
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N....- said Tommy, later, as 
he sent the canoe skimming from the lighted dock, 
“isn’t this better than dancing in a hot old ballroom?” 

“We were going to the open-air roof,” sighed Daisy, 
“but it is nice. How far across is this lake, Tommy?” 

“Bout a quarter of a mile. But it seems a lot bigger 
at night.” 

“I was just thinking that; it looks as though we could 
go for miles and miles before we came to those lights. 
Let’s start on a long, long voyage, Tommy.” 

“A long, long——” Tommy paused and swallowed hard. 
He could feel his heart swelling dangerously. Then he 
decided that the moment which had been coming closer 
during the last few months had arrived. “Daisy!” 

. “Yes?” 


“I’m making pretty good money now and I——” He 
broke off and paddled vigorously for fifty feet. 
“I always knew you’d be a success, Tommy.” The girl 


was looking dreamily at the cluster- 
ing jewels of light on the arch over 
the boathouse. 

“Well, I’ve got a long way to go 
yet,” said Tommy, with renewed 
determination. “But the point is, 
I’m pretty well started. Nice little 
salary; chance to keep climbing; 
steady job. The point is, Daisy— 
well, it seems to me we’ve been go- 
ing around .a mighty long time; 
’most every night, I guess. I guess 
we know each other pretty well by 
now, don’t we? And I guess—— Oh, 
hang it! Let’s get married, Daisy. 
You know I—well, I love you, that’s 
all!” 

“Oh, Tommy!” The girl bent for- 
ward and put her hand on his 
shoulder. “Tommy, it—makes me 
almost want to cry. I hate to hurt you so. We’ve been 
going together for so long and we’ve had so much fun. 
I knew you’d be asking me some day, and if I’d been 
fair I’d have stopped going places with you before now. 
But you're so nice, Tommy, I just couldn’t break off, even 
though I knew I couldn’t ever marry you.” 

It was a long moment before he spoke. “I sup- 
pose—maybe there’s someone else?” he asked chokily. 


“No; that is—not yet. Oh, it’s all such a mess, 
Tommy! But don’t you see, I—I’m just not that way 
about you! And a girl ought not to keep going with a 
boy forever if she knows in her heart he’s not the one. 
She ought to break off and go with others until she 
finds the right one. And I’m getting older all the time, 
Tommy: Ill be twenty in May ... Oh, darn! Why 
couldn’t you be the one? You’re so nice and good- 
natured and agreeable, and you always come at seven- 
thirty——” She paused a little tearfully. After a mo- 
ment she said with the graveness of death, “Tommy, 
I—I guess it would be best if you didn’t—if we didn’t 
see each other any more.” 

With slow strokes Tommy turned the canoe toward 
the boat landing. “All right, Daisy; I guess you know.” 


eee most of the 
night and all the following day, Daisy thought of 
Tommy. She had been cruel to him. Several times she 
was on the point of going to the telephone to tell him— 
to tell him what? If she could only make him feel a 
little better; if she could only make things less cruel 
and raw! But she knew she could not. Tommy would 
just have to suffer; anything she tried to do would 
only make matters worse. 

A thousand times she thought of his eyes when he 
had said good night and turned away—they were so full 
of dumb longing; not a hint of reproach, just longing. 
Why couldn’t she love Tommy? He was the finest boy 
she had ever known; he worked hard, he was getting 
somewhere, and he thought the world of her. 

But that didn’t seem to be enough. Somehow, you 
had to have romance, excitement, fresh new words and 
appearances. Not that there was anything wrong with 
Tommy’s looks; Daisy felt she could never love anyone 
who didn’t look just a little bit like him... 

As Daisy helped her mother with dinner she thought 
the trouble might be that she knew Tommy too well; 
they had been together so much. And during the meal 
she came to the conclusion that if she didn’t see Tommy 
for a whole year she might love him the instant she saw 
him again. Buta whole year! Tommy would forget her 
by that time. His funny, tricky memory... 

But during the dish-wiping Daisy felt sure that 
Tommy would never forget her. A choke came into 
her throat; he had looked so forlorn as he left. What 
was he doing now? Was that look still in his eyes as 
he sat in his little room on the other side of town? 

Daisy wandered listlessly into the living room and 
slumped into the armchair. She 
had sat here last night and he had 
sat right over there on the daven- 
port. Funny old Tommy, mixing his 
socks... 

A familiar step sounded on the 
porch. Automatically Daisy rose and 
went to the door. The clock in the 
hall marked seven-thirty. 

“Hello!” Tommy touched her hand 
as it rested on the knob, and sent 
his cap to the hatrack with the dex- 
terity of long practice. 

“Hello, Tommy.” Her heart was 
thumping wildly. Strange that he 
should seem so cheerful and happy. 
“Tommy——” 

“Why, Daisy”—his eyes showed 
concern—“‘you look kind of sad. 
What’s wrong?” 

She suddenly threw her arms about him. 
I’m so glad you came. All day 


“Tommy!” 
“Tommy, I do love you! 
I’ve hated myself for telling you never to come again, 


and for saying I—wouldn’t marry you.” She nestled 
closer. 

Tommy held Daisy tightly and stared past her with a 
bewildered expression, his brows puckered in thought. 
His face lighted suddenly. “By golly, so you did!” ’ 
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fae two prothers 

stopped at the edge of the 

fair. Each had a piano 
accordion slung over his shoulder and a folding camp 
stool in his hand—the tools of their craft. The yellow, 
spitting flare of an acetylene lamp painted their faces 
the color of old ivory. 

The older one, Pietro, was a great broad-chested 
Italian, floridly handsome. A cigaret stub dangled from 
his full, smiling lips; and there was a gleam of excite- 
ment in the inky eyes that swept the gaudy swings and 
roundabouts, the screaming roller coasters, all dotted 
over with many-colored electric bulbs, all in full blast 
to the hideous dissonance of a steam organ. 

Earlier in the evening the carnival parade had taken 
place at the other end of the town of Nice. Here, in the 
borderland made by the covering-over of the stony bed 
of the River Paillon, which separates the old town from 
the new—separates, indeed, one civilization from an- 
other—many of the crowd were in costume; the girls 
mostly dressed as sailors, toreadors, pierrots, anything 
male that would give them escape from the humdrum 
of skirts. 

But if the rolling hips and knees that brushed with 
every step were not enough to betray them, no girl was 
without herman. They formed bands, screaming with 
loud laughter, arms round waists, kissing promiscuously 
and violently. 

i The gleam in Pietro’s eyes deepened as he watched. 
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With immense satisfaction he breathed it all in, the 
familiar sight of it and the smell of it—stale acetylene, 
women, garlic, alcohol. It was life. Presently he gave 
a laugh, spat in the direction of the steam organ and 
turned to his brother. 

“Santa Maria, what filthy music!” The dialect was of 
Genoa, thick and guttural. “We must go to the other 
end, ’Vanni.” 

Giovanni shrugged his shoulders. He was small and 
wiry. From under his wide black hat curled a dark 
mass of hair, a frame for the thin, white, ascetic face. 
He looked as though he might have stepped out of 
Florence in the days of Benvenuto Cellini. He, too, spat, 
but it was at the crowd comprehensively. 

“Basta!” he muttered. “Why play to these pigs? A 
steam organ is good enough for them.” 


A. Ihe moved on, the weight of 
his instrument made him lean forward as soldiers do, 
to ease the cutting pack straps. 

Pietro marched bolt upright as though his accordion 
were a toy, forging a way between the lines of pushcarts. 
Once his great arm went out like a gorilla’s and he 
grabbed a fat carnival girl to him, kissed her white neck 
and let her go again with laughing exclamations. That 
was life! 

Unmindful, Giovanni trudged behind in the wake of 
his big brother. In half a mile or so they came to an 
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(There was a gleam of excitement in Pietro’s eyes as he watched 
the street fair. It was life! But there burned in his younger 
brother a fierce flame of music that filled his mind with dreams. 
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open space at the other end of the fair, walled on one 
Side by a warehouse. The steam organ had become only 
a blur of raw sound, a mere element in the clang of 
street cars, the cries of barkers and the bourdon of the 
crowd. 

Pietro set down his camp stool against the wall of the 
building and, not without difficulty, adjusted the straps 
of his instrument over each heavy shoulder. Then he 
struck a loud chord, beamed professionally and cried, 
“Messieurs et mesdameés!” 


Griovann: had seated himself, 
also back to the wall as a sounding board, his accordion 
ready between chin and knees. The imitation diamonds 
inserted in the painted woodwork snapped and sparkled 
in the light of the flares. He paid no attention to the 
crowd, but waited for his brother to announce the open- 
ing piece. 

“We shall give ourselves the pleasure of playing for 
you,” bellowed Pietro, “the justly celebrated song, ‘Gi- 
tana,’ otherwise called ‘La Jolie Fille de Bohéme’... 
UNG o =. CUE a. 

Together they crashed into the introductory chords 
with the volume of an organ. Like a heavy stone 
dropped into a pond it made a widening ring of melody 
in the encompassing noise. 

Then, while Pietro, smiling at the audience, held the 
air of the popular ballad, Giovanni interwove swift 
variations and syncopations, his eyes a thousand miles 
away. 

They were well-known figures, these two. In the early 
morning they played in the courtyards of the hotels de 
luxe, hawk-eyed for the francs that rang and circled on 
the pavement when dropped from the balconies of upper 
windows. 

They had their pitch on the Promenade des Anglais 
at the crowded apéritif hour, when every nationality 
in the world adds its mite to the scraps of polyglot 
dialogue thai fall from the lips of middle-aged ricchis- 
sime who have fled from every barbaric climate in 
Europe to stir their aging and sluggish blood at the 
edge of the poster-blue Mediterranean. 

There they stroll up and down, or sit sipping a million 
different drinks, with fat little dogs clasped to fatter 
breasts or yapping at the ends of strings. There, too 
it was the flashing eyes and teeth of Pietro that drew 
francs and even paper money from ladies 
whose day for that kind of titillation 
should have been far behind. But, 
even though they 
didn’t know it, it 
was Giovanni’s 
music that touched 
the still - quivering 
something inside 
and made them ach- 
ingly remember what 
black eyes once meant; 
for while the older 
brother played well 
and with a touch of 
careless insolence 
that caught the eye, 
the younger one not 
only was a master of 
his instrument but 
there burned in him 
a fierce flame of mu- 
sic that filled his mind 
with dreams of stupendous 
organs in vast halls where, 
at the touch of his fingers, all 
the choirs of heaven would come 
soaring down to listen, rapt, with 
folded wings. 

Even in the confusion of the street 
fair, and with such wishy-washy stuff 
as the “justly celebrated ‘Gitana.’” 
there was magic in his touch. He 
couldn’t help filling out the thin ballad, 
almost recomposing it as he played, 
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giving it depth and meaning. And so, when, having 
finished three popular numbers, his brother divested 
himself of his instrument to go round with the hat, 
Giovanni, whose duty it was to keep the ball rolling, 
gave a little sneer of contempt for “the pigs,” and swung 
into a number for himself, the “Humoresque.” At the 
end cries of “Bravo!” and “Bis!” made him look up with 
a shock of surprise that instantly changed to a smile of 
warm delight. He played it again, this time to friends. 

By the time their concert was over and the capfuls of 
small money bulged in Pietro’s pocket, it was late. In 
twos and threes tired Carmens and Toreadors could be 
seen dragging their way home down the steep narrow 
streets of the old town, where stray dogs snuffled and 
growled around overflowing garbage cans. The odor of 
cheese and queer nameless meats hung thickly in the 
ill-lighted alleys. 

The two brothers lived there at the top of a tenement 
house whose dirty stairways and grimy balustrades were 
of carved marble; whose groined ceilings were still cov- 
ered with faded but beautiful paintings. Less than a 
century ago it had been the private palace of an Italian 
noble. Slashed doublets had given place to the draggled 
skirts of market women, and palanquins to rattling 
handbarrows: but through all the phases of its come- 
down the Italian language prevailed. 


As the twvo came into the 
Place Rossetti, empty but for three scrawny cats, the 
sound of loud voices came from the drinking saloon 
that faced the church across the square. 

“Per Dio!” growled Pietro. “It looks as if there won’t 
be any room for us tonight.” 

Giovanni smiled. “There is always room when one 
has ready money.” 

They wheeled together, crossing over and turning 
at precisely the same tree at which they always turned 
from subconscious habit. 

The drinking saloon was a broad low-ceilinged room 
lighted by a hanging oil lamp. Down one side ran a 
zinc bar, worked by the patron and his assistant in shirt 
sleeves. 

Behind it a row of wine barrels lay in racks on the 
wall. Beneath them was a wooden shelf on which 
gleamed bottles of drink, green, amber, red, yellow, 
guarded by the patron’s wife, a woman with the face 

and voice of a parrot and the body of an elephant. 

There were not more than ten or twelve men 

and women in there, but they filled the place. 
The air was thick with tobacco smoke and 
the smell of liquor. Some had their el- 
bows on the zinc; others waved expres- 
sive arms. All were talking at the tops 
of their voices either in Italian or 
Nicois, that odd dialect which is 
neither French nor Italian but re- 
sembles what might have been the 
common tongue achieved by an 

Italian and a Provencal living 

together for years. As ever, it 

would have been difficult for 

a foreigner to decide whether the 

prevailing humor were good or 

bad. 

To Pietro and Giovanni the 

clamor was perfectly normal, so 
normal that they hardly wasted a 
glance on a tall man flushed with 
drink who was verbally bullying a 
girl at the other end of the room. 
Both the man and the girl were in 
carnival costume and both had 
their faces made up. As the two 
brothers walked in, the man seemed to 
reach the end of his tether. He stepped back 
with a guttural oath and smashed the girl across 
the face with his hand. She spilled across the 
floor. 

Pietro laughed. “Madonna!” he exclaimed. 
“That was a good one!” 

The girl lay there (Continued on page 117) 


and 


Over and over again Maria assured Giovanni that but for the beast with 
the knife she would have got through her song. If only Vanni would 
take her away to another town where there wouldn’t be any danger. After 
all, if Pietro couldn’t be found, there wasn’t anything to keep them. “It’s 
just you and I now, Vanni!” she said. “I'll sing my throat cut for you.” 
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The Story So Far: 


"Tavs. the son of Rabbit and Bessie Tait of the Y 
Wurry Gas & Fixit Station, Mechanicville, New York, 
was a freak of beauty. Which was why, if we disregard 
the element of chance and the will of an indomitable 
mother, Terry Tait at the age of ten was famous 
throughout the world as the King of Boy Comedians. 

However, at the exclusive Hollywood addition of Poppy 
Peaks, even bigger and better things were being planned 
for the star of “Kids Is Kids.” Terry’s next picture, “His 
Majesty, Junior,” was to present him to his Public in an 
entirely different réle, and when the newspapers an- 
nounced that Maximilian III, the boy king of Slovaria 
(a country between Zenda and Graustark), was about 
to visit London with Queen Sidonie, the press agent of 
the Jupiter-Triumph-Tait organization saw a heaven- 
sent opportunity for publicity. 

The upshot was that Terry and his own queen-mother, 
Mrs. T. Benescoten Tait, embarked for London to “get 
chummy,” as Bessie put it, with Slovarian royalty for the 
benefit of news photographers. 

Behold them, then, in a magnificent suite in the Hotel 
Picardie, London W. 1, just one floor above His Young 
Majesty and Queen Sidonie of Slovaria. From the 
outset, however, Bessie encountered difficulties. never 
dreamed of from the distance of Poppy Peaks; London 
seemed strangely indifferent to the advent of the King 
of Boy Comedians (in Person). What with Bessie’s 
heroic efforts to cut red, or rather, royal purple tape, 
her prodigy was having an even worse time of it than 
was usually his lot, until Ginger Bundock, a page at the 
hotel, was summoned to help him play with his new 
and elaborate toys. Though playing by request, the 
cockney lad brought enthusiasm to the assignment, sup- 
plemented by prodigious tales of his uncle ’Ennery. 

Meanwhile Bessie, in a frantic attempt to “get action,” 
dictated a letter inviting Their Majesties to drop in for 
luncheon “or tea or dinner or a cocktail.” 


1 


F-: two days Bessie awaited a reply to her 
note to Queen Sidonie, but from the royal fast- 
nesses she had no murmur. 

London mildly discovered that the King of Boy Come- 
dians was in town. A special writer from a newspaper 
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which had been Americanized came to interview Terry 
on the contrasting spiritual values of baseball vs. cricket 
(while he knew nothing about baseball, he knew nothing 
about cricket either, so that made it fair), his favorite 
poem, and the cooking of Brussels sprouts. 

He addressed the Lads’ Brigade, and that was nothing 
to write about. And he received six hundred and 
eighteen letters from people who were willing to let 
him pay for their mortgages and their surgical opera- 
tions. 

But for most of the two days he sneaked into corners 
and tried to look inconspicuous while, in the living 
room of the suite, Bessie stalked and glared, and in his 
bedroom Humberstone the valet glared and stalked. 
Ginger was summoned to play, but Bessie so raged at 
their noise that the two infants made a pirates’ den 
behind Terry’s bed, where Ginger chronicled his uncle 
’*Ennery Bundock’s adventures as steward and bartender 
to a celebrated arctic expedition—“ ‘Bring me a whisky- 
soda, me man,’ says Sir John Peary, and Uncle ’Ennery 
brings it, and standing there, Sir John drinks a toast to 
the North Pole, and ’e says to me uncle, ‘’Ennery, we’d 
never ’ve discovered it but for your splendid service’ ’— 
and ’Ennery’s astonishing experiences during the Great 
War when, as a British spy, he reached the Imperial 
Palace in Berlin and talked with the Kaiser, who, such 
was Uncle ’Ennery’s cunning, took him for a Turkish 
ally. 

If anything more than Ginger’s freckled grin had 
been needed to make Terry adore him, it would have 
been the privilege of meeting the relative of so spirited 
a hero as Uncle ’Ennery Bundock. 

With Terry in Ginger’s care, Bessie was able to give 
herself up whole-heartedly to worrying about failure 
to receive an answer from Queen Sidonie, to worrying 
about what Rabbit might be doing by his lone wicked 
self in Hollywood, and to being manicured, massaged, 
dress-fitted, hat-fitted, and generally enjoying herself. 
On the afternoon of the second day, she fretted only a 
little when Terry, with Ginger, seemed to be missing. 
But when they had been missing for two hours, she 
realized with sudden horror that Terry was lost in the 
wilds. 

It was some comfort to think that there would be 
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front-page stories even in the London pa- 
pers, which have their first pages on the 
third page, but she did hope he wouldn’t 
be late for dinner. With all the devo- 
tion of a mother and the efficiency of a 
true American, she telephoned first to the 
newspapers and second to Scotland Yard. 

Just as the happy reporters and camera- 
men arrived, she heard a slight squealing 
back in Terry’s room and dashed out to 
find that Terry had sheepishly sneaked in 
the back way, accompanied by a yet more 
sheepish Ginger and by a very sheep of 
sheeps—a large irregular-shaped dog of a 
predominating hue of brown, interestingly 
streaked and striped and spotted with 
black, white, yellow, and plain dirt. He 
had a broad back, built for boys to ride 
upon, a tail that wagged foolishly, and an 
eye that looked with fond ecstasy 
upon the two boys, but with alarm 
upon the ineffable Humberstone. 

“Good heavens!” wailed Bessie. 
“That’s that horrible animal I 
told you you couldn’t have!” 

“Oh, no, Mother! That’—with 
vast scorn—‘‘was just a collie-po- oe 
lice-dog, with terrier blood, but 


@L“Righto, me brave lads!” 
cried Ginger to his fel- 
low conspirators, Max 
and Terry. “’Tis o 
to the boundin’ blue.” 
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this is a pure-bred Margate Wader. The man said so! 
And his name is Josephus. The dog’s. And the man 
wanted to charge me ten shillings, but Ginger got him 
for me for eighteenpence and that autographed pic- 
ture of Will Rogers.” 

“Oh,” groaned Bessie, “to think that I should have 
a son that’s common! It’s funny, but you’re just like 
your father! But I haven’t got time to talk about that 
now. Listen! The reporters are here! You were lost! 
You gotta tell ’em—a man tried to kidnap you, but 
Ginger—he’d happened to see you once in the hotel, and 
of course he knew who you were, and he was coming 
along, and he persuaded you not to go with this man— 
he looked like a Bolshevik. Get that? Snappy now!” 


\ Vics maatermaal pride, she 
heard Terry admit to the reporters how reckless he had 
been in wandering through the foggy city. Ginger, called 
on for further details, loyally brought in his uncle ’En- 
nery Bundock—it seemed that Uncle ’"Ennery Bundock 
had once served in the Czar’s Imperial Guard, and was 
an authority on Bolsheviks; it was he who had recog- 
nized the Soviet spy and rescued Terry. 

The reporters raised their eyebrows and went away, 
most politely. Next morning, Bessie was up at seven, 
clamoring for all the newspapers. Terry’s awful escape 
was mentioned in only one of them, in the column of 
Mr. Swannen Haffer: 

After, so it is asserted, frequently associating with 
gunmen and like underworld characters of San Francisco, 
Bangor and other western cities of the United States, 
Terence Tate, the American boy cinema actor, discovered 
that Brighter London is delightfully beginning to realize 
the perils of his 
native land. 

Strolling 

from his 

hotel 
yester- 
day, 
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Let’s Play King 


Master Tate, whose mother has interestingly compared 
his art to that of Sir Henry Irving, Sir Johnston Forbes- 
Robertson, and Eleonora Duse, contrived so thoroughly to 
lose himself in the trackless wilds of Pall Mall that it was 
necessary to send out an expedition of hotel servants, 
equipped with wireless, ice axes and tinned walrus meat, 
to discover and rescue him. 

Master Tate, with that shrewd perception which has so 
endeared all Yankee filmaturgy to the naive British heart, 
discovered a band of red Indians encamped in front of the 
Carlton Club, and a band of Bolshevik spies, disguised as 
bishops but concealing bombs under their aprons, lurking 
on the roof of the Atheneum. Master Tate’s horrendous 
discoveries have been conveyed to Scotland Yard, and it 
is to be hoped that thanks to the young. hero—who is 
only six years old; in fact, so young that his mother 
permits him to have only three motor cars—London 
will presently be made almost as safe as his native 
Chicago. 


Bessie spoke for half an hour without stopping. It 
did not soothe her particularly to find, in every news- 
paper, a two-column account of the children’s party 
given by the little Princess Elizabeth, with King Max- 
imilian of Slovaria as honor guest, and the announce- 
ment that within a week Sidonie and Maximilian were 
to accompany the British Royal Family to Sandringham 
Hall, in Norfolk. 

The house party, said the announcement, would be in- 
formal, and limited to intimate friends of the Family. 


a could not ex- 
plain why—that seemed to Bessie Tait, of Poppy Peaks, 
to shut her out more than any account of a grand 
public entertainment. 

A week! She was desperate. 
And if the British press wasn’t to be roused by 
Terry’s ghastly kidnaping, what could a lady do? 
All day she galloped up and down her suite, 
raging at her maid, at Humberstone, even 
at Miss Tingle, the refined lady secre- 
tary. The cheerful sounds of Terry, 
Ginger, and Josephus the Margate 
Wader, from Terry’s room, the 
sound of yelps and giggles and 
tremendous chasings after a ten- 
nis ball, irritated her the more; 
made her forget the small voice 
within her that whispered, “Now 
be careful, Bess—don’t monkey 


with the buzz saw.” 
“Oh, shut up!” she said to the 
and, 


alarmed mentor sending 
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Terry and His Majesty 
got along just lovely,” 
Bessie told Count Elo- 
patak, “and I thought 
it was nice to get to- 
gether like this.’’ 
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man demanded four quid from 
the “blinkin’ young tramps.” 
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Miss Tingle to buy stationery which 
she didn’t need, the maid to buy hair 
nets which she never used, and Hum- 
berstone to go back to his room and continue doing 
nothing save look impressive, she dashed to the tele- 
phone and snarled, “I want to speak to Suite Four-B.” 
“I’m sorry, Madame, but I can’t connect you with that 


apartment. It’s taken by the Queen of Slovaria.” 
“Good Lord, don’t you suppose I know that? The 
Queen and I are great friends.” 
“Very sorry, Madame, but I have my orders. I can 


connect you with the bureau of Count Elopatak, Her 
Majesty’s equerry.” 

Bessie was puzzled as to why one should be connected 
telephonically with a bureau, an object which to her 
was firmly associated with Mr. Rabbit Tait’s collars and 
pink silk undergarments, and equally puzzled as to 
what an equerry did for a living. “Sounds like a horse 
—and at that, I guess a horse is about the only bird 
connected with Her Maj that I’m going to get to talk 
to,” she reflected tragically, but she said meekly, “Very 
well, I’ll speak to his countship.” 

She then spoke in turn, so far as she could later 
make out, with an American who was breeches buyer 
for Eglantine, Katz and Kominsky, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
and who seemed to have no connection whatever with 
the Royal House of Slovaria; with an Englishwoman 
who appeared to be the stenographer to the secretary 
of the equerry; to the secretary of the equerry; to an 
indignant Englishman who asserted that he was no 
Slovarian equerry but, on the contrary, a coffee planter 
from British Guiana; to Count Elopatak, and at last 
to a man with a swart and bearded voice who admitted 
to being the secretary of Queen Sidonie 


Bu: Ine didn’t seem to care for 
telephoning. He kept making sounds as though he were 
about to hang up, and Bessie held him only by a string 
of such ejaculations as, “Now you must get this clear!” 
and “This is very important!” 

Hadn’t Her Majesty, Bessie demanded, received the 
letter from Mrs. T. Benescoten Tait, of California, 
mother of the celebrated—— 

Yes, the secretary seemed to remember some such 


letter, but of course letters from strangers were never 
‘considered. 

Well, then, she was willing to take the matter up 
over the phone. 

Take up what matter? There were no matters, thank 
heaven, which had to be taken up! 

But had they asked His Young Majesty whether he 
might not like to meet the celebrated boy—— 

His Majesty cared to meet no one and really, if 
Madame would be so kind, there were innumerable 
affairs of the most pressing necessity and—click! 

This time Bessie expressed her opinion in a subdued 
manner. “But I’m not licked yet. I’ve got an Idea!” 


V V Ihem Mrs. T. Benescoten Tait 


had an Idea, Hollywood sat up and looked nervous, but 
the gray welter of city beyond the windows of the Hotel 
Picardie looked strangely indifferent. 

“Of course, none of her hired men—equerries or 
whatever fancy names they want to call themselves— 
would understand it, but I’ll bet Sidonie herself would 
be tickled pink to get some high-class publicity! It’s 
just a matter of getting to her and explaining it,” 
considered Bessie. “And we’d have such a nice time 
talking about our boys. Well, then, on the job—get 
past all these darn watchdogs.” 

She. marched into Terry’s bedroom. She chased 
Ginger out of the room, shut Josephus the Margate 
Wader in Humberstone’s room, and remarked to Terry 
with a maternal sweetness which caused him to look 
alarmed and suspicious, “Come, my little mannie, put 
on your Fauntleroy suit; we’re going to see Queen 
Sidonie!” 

Now deep and dark and terrible as was Terry’s hatred 
for the polo costume, it was as love and loyalty com- 
pared with his detestation of the Little Lord Fauntleroy 
suit, with its velvet jacket, velvet breeches, buckled 
slippers and lace collar. He protested. He wailed, while 
from beyond the door Josephus wailed with him—and 
furiously started to chew Humberstone’s respectable 
slippers. 

With a considerable drop in tenderness, Bessie snarled, 
“Now, we’ll have no more out of you! Good Lord! I 
work myself to the bone trying (Continued on page 171) 
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where I was born, adjoins Clay 

County, the home of Frank and 
Jesse James. My earliest memories concern whispers 
of their outlawry. In this atmosphere I developed a 
whopping admiration for desperadoes which passing 
years have not erased. 

Abandoned barns and brush piles in our neighborhood 
held a mysterious lure for youth—the James boys might 
be hiding there! One of the old wives’ tales was that 
Jesse, after a raid, lowered himself in a well on my 
uncle’s farm, while a sheriff’s posse rode by in a thud 
of flying hoofs. 

My father knew Frank James, and once Frank came 
over from the town of Liberty and stopped for the night 
in my father’s hotel in Plattsburg. I gazed at him with 
the same reverential awe with which I suppose a boy 
beholds Lindbergh today. 

During formative years, abetted by the nickel novels 
of the era, nothing thrilled me so much as the exploits 
of western bad men. I worshiped at the shrine of Billy 
the Kid, turned from him to Cole Younger, and so on 
through the list. 

I looked romantically upon every road bandit as a 
benevolent Robin Hood, robbing the rich to give to the 
poor. So great was their attraction that not so very 
many years ago I loafed for an hour about a Kansas 
City cigar store just to watch Jesse James’ mild-man- 
nered son, who was a clerk there. 

I have visited the museum in Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
which exhibits relics of Billy the Kid, talked with 
Jesse James’ mother and seen the stump of her arm, 
which she said “was blown off by the Pinkertons,” and 
gone over many of the old stage-coach trails of high- 
waymen in Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma. 

All of which is a prelude to the spell of curiosity that 
the New York desperado or gangster holds for me. 
During my first pop-eyed week on a New York newspa- 
per one of the greatest gangster stories broke—a story 
that spewed up from the underworld depths such pic- 
turesquely named gunmen as “Gyp the Blood,” “Whitey” 
Lewis, “Dago” Frank and “Lefty” Louie, and sent them 
and Police Lieutenant Becker to the electric chair. 

I followed headline clues from the time the “gray 
murder car” drew up at the stage entrance of the 
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George M. Cohan Theater, and left the riddled body of 
the gambler Herman Rosenthal stretched out under the 
Hotel Metropole marquee across the way, until the en- 
tire quartet was rounded up in an obscure Flatbush flat. 

Even in my brief time in New York nearly all the 
gangsters who used to terrorize the East Side have 
died as they lived—by the gun. Louis the Lump, Kid 
Dropper, Monk Eastman, Johnny Spanish, Kid Twist 
and Big Jack Zelig are no more. 

Replacing Billy the Kid and the more modern Big 
Jack Zelig types has come the 1931 model, a diluted 
mixture as synthetic as current gin and just as deadly. 
A bad man in spats with a lisp! 

For several years now gorillas have almost completely 
abandoned their lower East Side cellar haunts and 
moved up to Broadway, to sit in Tuxedoed elegance at 
the ring side of the supper clubs. They have as com- 
panions those dazzlingly lacquered ladies with ermine 
coats and row upon row of bracelets. In one instance 
in an intimate jazz mosque I saw three reputed killers 
sitting at a table next to Vincent Astor and his party. 

The truth is that, with a few exceptions, gangsters 
are the sub-rosa backers of such nocturnal spots. In 
this way they supply a profitable outlet for their rum- 
running and racketeering activities. It is axiomatic in 
police circles that most White Way crimes passionels 
lead back to night-club contacts. 

Two restaurants with the most appetizing fares I have 
found in New York are in the Tenderloin area between 
Times Square and the Circle. They are heavily patron- 
ized by gamblers and men whose very names cause a 
shiver in the underworld. 


A. aama almost regular weekly 
diner in one or the other of these places for at least 
five years, I have been able to observe them closely. 
With several I have a speaking acquaintance. 

Not one suggests the gunman of popular imagination— 
the potential killer. Yet any number have notches on 
their guns and the record of a single career, ranging 
all the way from petty larceny to a half-dozen homicide 
charges, will fill half a newspaper column. 

They might be haberdashery clerks, song writers, 
song-and-dance men or any one of the slight and 
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sleekly dandified fauna so peculiar to Broadway. Gaudy 
tips of kerchiefs flounce out of breast pockets; they 
swing canes; ankles are bespatted and hats are worn 
with a Prince of Wales dip. 

All are touched by a mawkish sentimentality. They 
have mama complexes and cry over little-ivy-clad-cot- 
tage songs. One of the things that interests me, and 
I cannot account for it, is their frequent disappearance 
in telephone booths. Always each seems to be in touch 
with someone. Otherwise, they are no different from 
surrounding diners. 

To one of the cafés near the Winter Garden—the one 
from which he was called to his death—came Arnold 
Rothstein almost every night I ate there. He more than 
any other man symbolized the fictionist’s “Master Mind” 
of the underworld. His constant companion and body- 
guard was the dapper Jack (“Legs”) Diamond who was 
pistoled in almost the same fashion two years later. 

Rothstein’s paleness was chalk-like. He always sat 
in a corner with his back to the wall, living then, no 
doubt, in constant fear of the fate he met. Invariably 
he dressed in dark, sedate clothes. His ties, shoes, hose 
and hat accentuated these somber attenuations. In- 
deed, he suggested the undertaker. 

He had written me once, pleasantly enough, about 
something in my newspaper column. His letterhead 
gave the address of an insurance office and asked me 
to call when I was in his neighborhood. 

I never got around to it but one evening, passing his 
table, held out my hand and introduced myself. It 
seemed to me he was relieved when I mentioned my 
name. He presented me to Diamond and we chatted 
of inconsequentials a moment or so and I passed 
along. 

Always he bowed in the café, but one night in an ex- 
tremely distinguished first-night audience his seat ad- 
joined my wife’s and mine. He looked me in the eye 
but with no show of recognition. Many weeks later 
as I passed his table he recalled seeing me at the thea- 
ter. It would have made no difference whatever had he 
spoken to me, but I always thought the fact he did not 
was rather sporting. His name was at the time being 
exploited in newspapers as that of the king-pin of 
gambling fixers. 

Rothstein was one of the few underworld characters 
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who never acquired a nickname. To his intimates he 
was “Arnold,” “Rothstein,” or “A. R.” The nickname in 
this stratum is always resented as an opprobrious 
epithet, but is almost inevitable. Few escape it. 

Moving about in these two cafés also was the sar- 
torially elegant “Nigger Nate’ Raymond whose natural 
marcel accentuated his swarthy, Oriental features. His 
neckties were often a vivid pink or a bright orange. 
Too, there was the jovial, booming-voiced and back- 
slapping George McManus, later tried and acquitted as 
the murderer of Rothstein. 


. | re from near- 
by tables, I frequently heard gangster conversation. 
Save for the mention of such monikers as “Wee Willie,” 
“Dapper Dan” and “Humpty Ed,” theirs was the per- 
siflage of the average group of young fellows around a 
restaurant table. 

It is difficult to imagine them bloodthirsty killers, but 
many were. Yet few have the natural bravado of the 
outlaws of the western plains—healthy, red-corpuscled 
men, quick on the draw and usually comparatively 
“square shooters.” 

The 1931-model gunman is more often than not a 
chicken-breasted Broadway gigolo type—tubercular or 
otherwise diseased. When he goes on a death-dealing 
expedition he is primed with drink and drugs. He 
travels with his gang in an armored car and mows down 
his victim with machine-gun bullets in the back. At 
heart he is a miserable coward and a “snitch.” 

The decadence of the up-to-date gangster I think is 
best illustrated by the night-club haunt that is one of 
their most popular rendezvous. Owned by a gangster, 
it features one of those female-impersonating and path- 
ological hybrids we used to know as “sissies” but who 
in the Broadway patois are “pansies.” 

Nightly in their smartly fitting dinner coats—and it 
is no exaggeration that any number wear lapel flowers— 
the desperadoes listen to falsetto-voiced songs, eat tim- 
bales of midnight caviar and often, believe it or not, 
indulge in a few steps of the tango. 

Gazing at them, at times I have thought I could give 
a few of them a tousling myself in a fair fight—but 
don’t count on me! 
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(She handed down a _ 
heritage of ambition. ‘ 
Eleanor Patterson’s 
grandmother was a 
typesetter in her father’s __ 
newspaper shop when | 
she married Joseph ~ 
Medill, who became ty 


the famous journalist. “iy 


“Cissy” Patterson, born with 
a gold printer’s rule as well 
as with a silver spoon. And 
a determined spark of am- 
bition in her eyes—even in 


these early childhood days. 


@And now the Sub-Deb, on 
a shopping trip to Paris. 


@_About 1906, grown up and with nothing to look 
forward to but a social career, presented to the 
staid old Emperor Franz Josef in Vienna. 
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Ox picture tells as much as a thousand words. 
Here in few words and pictures is the life story, 
to date, of an intelligent American woman. 

Family ambition is a queer thing: it will not be 
extinguished; it is like some eternal fire that may 
smolder into gray ashes, only to flare up bright and 
warm. 

So it is with Eleanor Patterson. Neither wealth 
nor European titles nor social success could check 
the momentum of an ancestral ambition that has 
rolled down through four generations in this one 
American family of editors and publishers. 

Her great-grandfather, Abraham Patrick, edited 
the New Philadelphia (Ohio) Advocate Tribune 
almost a century ago. Her grandfather, the illustri- 
ous Joseph Medill, friend of Lincoln, founded the 
great Chicago Tribune. Her father, Robert Pat- 
terson, starting as a reporter on the Tribune, 
married the daughter of Joseph Medill and later 
became its editor and publisher. 

So it is only natural that Eleanor Patterson— 
whose first husband, the Polish Count Gizycka, she 
divorced and whose second husband, the brilliant 
New York attorney, Elmer Schlesinger, died re- 
cently—should answer the call of destiny. 

She determined to own the Washington Herald, 
and asked Mr. Hearst to sell her the paper or to 
rent it to her for a period of years. Mr. Hearst does 
not sell his néwspaper properties but he did offer 
to make her its editor. She accepted. 

Many Americans, especially American girls, will 
be interested in the fact that Mrs. Patterson, who 
works hard, is not compelled to work. She pays her 
private secretary as much as she herself earns as 
editor. 

But she loves her job and in less than six months 
she has made a success of it. Her paper is talked 
about, her editorials are quoted the country over. 
She has built up circulation and increased adver- 
tising at a time when most papers are losing both. 

‘What is more, she knows how to handle men. Her 
staff swears by her and declares that she not only 
inherits the editorial geriius of her forbears but 
shows an originality and genius all her own. 


@.The ex-Count- 
ess Gizycka, 
again a free 
American 
woman. What 
to do now? 
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@,An international marriage next, 
with a Polish nobleman for 
a husband—the Count Gizycka. 


@.Now in the 
role of mother 
—which many con- 
sider the greatest 
gq! career of all—with 
“© her daughter Felicia. 


QA big-game hunter—real animals, 
this time in the wilds of Wyoming. 


maemo 
7 2 


@.Then the whirling social round 
(.0n the back of ty le ae at of Newport, Southampton and 
n the back o ae pare 


r . , substitute for her real ambition. 
appears this notation: “The more 
see of men, the more I think of dogs.” 


, Palm Beach—still trying to find a 
this photograph 
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s  horsewoman > 

. : —a morn- _ 
{ 0 ing gallop 
a to keep fit. 


@Next, the serious woman, mature 
and ready, resuming her maiden : 
name and ready for her big job. _ 


Harris _ 
& Ewing _ 


@And at last fulfilling her des- 
tiny, at her desk in Washing- 
ton, editor of a great newspaper. 


The Story So Far: 


he audacious Penelope 
Newbold, known to her associates 
as “Nep,” looked upon matrimony 
as a life sentence with one man— 
whom she might or might not con- 
tinue to love after marriage, yet 
must promise to love, honor and 
obey until death did them part. 
In spite of this, however, she was 
as troubled about men and the 
catching of them as her great-grandmother Penelope 
had been. For though marriage was a gamble and most 
of the men of her acquaintance bored her, not to get 
married at all was an alternative not to be contemplated. 

Bill Hanaway was the only one of Nep’s suitors who 
really thrilled her. But Bill was wild and Nep knew 
that she shared his kisses with other women—with one 
woman in particular, Mrs. Sue Folsom. 

Joe Sturgis, on the other hand, was a worthy and 
estimable young man. He treated Nep as if she had a 
brain, a soul, as well as a body. She thrilled to his 
words: “You could make a great man of me, and I could 
make a great woman of you. Together, we could whip 
the world.” 

They were in the loggia of the Newbolds’ Palm Beach 
home when Joe uttered these words that aroused Nep’s 
dormant ambition. She put her arms around him and 
he kissed her triumphantly. A sob interrupted them 
and Nep looked up to see Stanley McIlvaine standing 
in the doorway. 

Stanley had been her protector since their childhood 
days, and he looked upon her as his foreordained mate. 


When Nep called to him that she and Joe were engaged, | 


he ran blindly into the hall. 

“Oh, Stan,” Nep pleaded, dashing after him, “take it 
like a man.” 

“The day you marry Joe Sturgis I’ll jump off the tallest 
building on earth!” he cried. 

To have such power over another human creature 
gave Nep a different sort of thrill. She had never 
realized that Stan loved her so passionately. For the 
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moment, he was the lover of her dreams and she im- 
pulsively confessed her love for him. But as Stan kissed 
her, they were interrupted. This time Joe was the in- 
truder.: Finding his fiancée in another man’s arms, he 
bowed with deep irony and left them... 

As if the day had not been full enough, the night 
brought Nep a third proposal. She was dancing with 
Bill Hanaway, when suddenly he drew her close and 
murmured, “Will you marry me?” 

“Some day—maybe,” she said, not telling him of her 
recent engagement. 

Late that night Nep forced Stanley to agree to her 
suddenly conceived plan that they go away together 
for a week in order to discover whether they would get 
along if they were married. Next day, Nep told her 
mother she was going to visit a friend in Aiken for a 
week; Stan announced to his family that he was start- 
ing on an exploring trip into the Everglades. 

The conspirators met along the road. Stan left his 
car at a garage and they drove in Nep’s car toward 
Jacksonville. They had thought that their plan was 
guaranteed against detection, but each was sorely 
troubled about the outcome of the adventure. 

They came upon a hotel on the beach near Jackson- 
ville, and decided to stay there overnight. Doubts and 
fears beset Stan; but Nep was assailed by an attack of 
indigestion that drove all thoughts of romance from her 
mind, and the frightened Stanley was kept busy dosing 
her with soda and hot water until she fell asleep. When 
she awoke next morning she was eager to return home. 
For her, the romance was ended. They’d start back at 


@.Nep had lost Stanley McIlvaine 
to his new love, the creation of 
high buildings, but even as Joe 
Sturgis’ wife she could not help 

wondering if she could retrieve him. 
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once, she told Stan, and no one would be the wiser. 

But here Nep’s plan went astray. For as Stanley went 
to the desk for their bill (they had registered as “Mr. 
and Mrs. Stanley Jones”) a classmate of his named 
Colson slapped him on the back. Just then the clerk 
said, “Here’s your receipt, Mr. Jones. I hope you and 
your wife will come again.” After making some stum- 
bling excuses, Stanley joined Nep, whom Colson had 
recognized from her pictures. 

During the drive back Stan told Nep of this encounter, 
which he feared might have disastrous consequences. 
Colson, he felt sure, would delight in spreading the 
story. He begged Nep to marry him at once, but 
she refused. ; 

Forlornly they parted in the town where Stan had 
left his car, and Nep drove home alone, not knowing 
what awaited her. What did await her when she 
reached Palm Beach late that night was not Colson, 
but Joe Sturgis, who felt that he had relinquished 
her too easily, and now asked her again to marry 
him. She told him of the ridiculous adventure and 
was so touched when he believed her story that she 
promised to marry him. 

Her mother and father were delighted to learn, 
next morning, that she had captured so desirable a 
young man as Joe, and immediately began to plan 
for the wedding. Then Nep had to face Stanley, 
and when she told him she was going to marry Joe, 
after all, the look in his eyes frightened her and she 
caught his arm. 

“Stan, you won’t do what you said, will you?” she 
begged. “You won’t ruin my one chance of happi- 
ness?” 

“J promise you I won’t,” he told her. 
be happy. That’s all that matters.” 

There was still Colson, of course, to be reckoned 
with, but when he finally came to confront Nep with 
his knowledge of her secret trip with Stan, he found 
himself outwitted by Nep and Joe. 

So they had a wedding, with guests and all the 
ancient rites. And as Nep drove away with her hus- 
band she was happier than she had ever been in all 
her life. 


“Go on and 


$$, aro 
ee 
Home at last!” the bridegroom murmured 
as soon as the car had turned the corner. 

The bride had to smile at the words; they were so 
dazzlingly free from novelty or unexpectedness. But 
then, her brand-new husband was in politics, and 
the omission of the expected or the commission of 
the surprising is fatal to a publicist, since the great 
public does not understand new words and is prop- 
erly suspicious of originality. It “regards with as- 
tonishment” and “views with alarm” newfangled 
notions and feels safe with parroters of dear old 
ideas in dear old phrases. 

Joe would “go far” in politics if Nep did not “nip 
him in the bud” by her failure to conform with the 
ideals of “the American home”—an imaginary realm 
not at all related to the horrible statistics of divorce 
and domestic crime. 

“Alone at last!” Nep echoed like the dutiful wife 
of legend, but with an edge of sarcasm on her tone 
that startled Joe. 

He glanced at her and laughed sheepishly, real- 
izing that he had been caught smuggling public 
platitudes into his private affairs. Besides, it was 
funny to be speaking of solitude in a glass house 
drawn through such crowded streets. 

Nep was glad to see him laugh at himself and 
able to laugh with her at himself. When a husband 
and a wife can make a common property of amuse- 
ment at their individual foibles, they start with one 
sure store of inexhaustible riches. 

Joe was a good sort, a good sport. Nep liked him 
immensely just now. She hoped she was going to 
love him a lot. But that was somewhat ominous, 
for hope is at least half fear; and hoping that she 
would love him a lot was really being afraid that 
she might not love him at all. 

To save herself from the atrocity of criticizing her 


No One Man 


bridegroom already, she turned to picking herself to 
pieces. 

“I ought to be blushing furiously, Joe. You deserve 
a blushing bride, but—good Lord, I’d forgotten how to 
blush by the time I was twelve. I simply can’t apply 


the rouge from within. So, if you’ll excuse me——” 
She took up her vanity case and proceeded to incar- 

nadine her cheeks recklessly. When she had completed 

the fresco, she asked: 
“Perfect!” said Joe. 
She settled back and took his hand and asked what 


“How’s that?” 


N, EP, who had 


finally won her 
husband’s consent 
to a divorce, 
immediately 
found him the 
most fascinating 
man she had ever 
met, and told him 
so. But Joe was so 
afraid of her chame- 
leon-like changes of 
mood, that he shook 


her and promised 


her a wallop with his 
fist that would get her 


a divorce in any state. 
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Rupert Hughes 
she knew well enough: “How far off is the hide-out?” 

“The hide-out?” 

“The secret cave where you keep your terrified bridie- 
widie till she can look the world in the eye without 
fainting.” 

“Oh, the hotel—an ‘hour and a half or so.” 

He failed miserably in his attempt to laugh. He could 
never be sincerely flippant about solemn virtues and 
venerable sanctities. It offended an ancient something 
in him to hear his own wife dealing frivolously with 
awful innocences and knowledges. He suspected that 
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Nep was not so red as she painted herself, but he 
wished that she would play the white lamb for at least 
one performance. 
He soon exhausted his small talk and felt unable to 
start any more big talk lest he drift again into platitude. 
The car swung into Central Park, but its beauties 
were so familiar that it inspired no enthusiasm even 
for landscape. The Grand Concourse was under repair, 
so they were driven by a long detour through endless 
side streets of poor shops, past gigantic apartment 
houses surrounded by children and nurses, or mothers. 
The children did not inspire envy in Nep. The 
mothers sitting dejectedly by the baby carriages 
or sullenly yanking their yowling offspring along 
filled her with resentment because she was sup- 
posed to go and do likewise. She was a mere 
biological receiver and transmitter and, unless she 
were exceedingly careful, she would be caught in 
nature’s slave trade and made to join the eternal 
earavan. 


TL manus tigel-y —that was her 
sole business now. She was something or other 
in arithmetic. The ceremony she had gone through, 
the ring, the rites to which she was being drawn at 
thirty or more miles an hour, all meant only one 
thing. 

This man at her side called himself her lover, yet 
what enemy had she on earth who threatened her 
with such dreadful, ruthless hostility? So far as 
she knew, she had no other enemy. There were 
people who did not like her and did not approve 
her, said hateful things about her, and would not 
have been sorry if she had all the bad luck in the 
world, but they were merely lazy or indifferent 
persons who would not have lifted a hand to push 
her off a dock or under an automobile. Nobody 
she could think of would even hand her a hard 
slap. 

But this man who called himself her worshiper 
was ready and eager to subject her to prolonged 
and appalling tortures equal to the rack of the In- 
quisitionists. There was grave danger that she 
would die or live on as an invalid, at best a prisoner 
and a dairymaid to a little fiend until he (or she— 
or they!) grew out of all control. In her present 
mood such terms as “mother love,” “father love,” 
“maternity,” “parental sacrifice,’ were all lies and 
grotesques. 

The usual bridegroom loves to call his bride 
“mamma.” Joe was foolish enough to want to 
call Nep “mamma,” but he was not foolish enough 
to let her hear the word. Wow! She would prob- 
ably have been shocked beyond the shock of any 
obscenity. 

Still, it did not make him happy to think that 
he would perhaps never apply that silly-sweet 
word to his wife. 

At length the car turned into the Bronx River 
Parkway, a long and narrow corridor of beauty 
framing the looped silver of a lazy little stream. 
Wide lawns, studded with elms upholding green 
plumes; sudden thickets of snowy birches and 
beeches and oaks; many, many bridges, little bridg- 
es that seemed to have fallen from Japanese fans, 
great arches of cross-causeways sweeping overhead 
in a rush of white grandeur; trees and trees and 
trees—these made even Nep rest softly against 
Joe’s shoulder. It pleased her to touch his strong 
arm, but she yearned for love, not motherhood. 

“Darling!” Joe groaned. 

“It is darling out here,” Nep sighed. 

“You’re the darling I mean.” 

“Oh! Thank you kindly, Mr. Sturgis—said Mrs. 
Sturgis. Wouldn’t you like to get out here and 
wander about a bit?” 

“I should love it, if it weren’t so public.” 

“Couldn’t you shoo your dear people away?” 

“T don’t believe I could.” 

She moaned, “I ask him to buy me Bronx Park- 
way and empty it for (Continued on page 156) 


by Irvin S. Coss 


Nd Judge Priest 


Out-lies the Biggest Liar 


in the G. A. R. 


iP seemed like—that would be Judge Priest’s 
way of putting it—it seemed like every time the mem- 
bers of Gideon K. Irons Camp went anywhere something 
happened. There was the time when bandits tried to 
hold up their train and were thwarted in this nefarious 
project by one Pressley G. Harper. 

There was the almost equally notable occasion when 
Sergeant Jimmy Bagby’s feet gave out on him and he 
couldn’t go to hear the annual oration by General Tige 
Gracey, and yet a whole exciting succession of dramatic 
events centered, as it were, about the tub of cool water 
in which the sergeant’s blistered extremities were im- 
mersed. And there was the time when a group of these 
notables of our town while en route back from Richmond 
or Norfolk, or wherever it was the U. C. V. met that year, 
took a hand in a conclave of their former enemies. 

Relying on a reasonably fair memory, this scribe is 
trying to set down the story substantially as he received 
it from certain of the actors therein and thereof. As 
now recalled, it was Doctor Lake who set the grinding 
cogs of reminiscence in gear on a summer evening be- 
hind the vine-thatched latticework of Judge Priesi’s 
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veranda, I being present on sufferance, so to speak. 
“Long ago as it was, I still can grin whenever I think 
about it.” This, as literally as may be, is quoting Doctor 
Lake. “The boys thought we’d had our biggest laugh 
for that trip over old Ira Bethel from out here in the 
county. But that only goes to show how wrong a fellow 
can be about such things. Because it was after we’d 
started back and got stuck in that funny little one-hoss 
town up in West Virginia that the big fun really came 
off. There was a tie-up on. the railroad ahead of us— 
tracks washed out or something—and we unloaded to 
stretch our legs and look at the scenery and——” 
“How about the Ira Bethel incident?” I prompted, 
being desirous of missing no shred of the comedy. 
“Oh, him!” and Doctor Lake chuckled. ‘Well, Ira 
wasn’t what you’d exactly call a professional gadabout. 
He’d never been to a national reunion before. Matter 
of fact, I think the only time he’d ever crossed the bound- 
aries of Kentucky, all his life, was when he went on 
the Ohio Raid with Morgan’s men. And I’m dead sure 
he’d never stopped in a hotel of any size before. 
“Well, he was in a big room at this hotel, up on one 
of the top stories, with three others of our boys. Accom- 
modations were none too plentiful at a reunion in those 
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The stranger had been in the fight Lige Holloway was picturing so eloquently. “Gentlemen,” 
said Lige sadly, “merely another instance of a historical recital sp’iled by a dam’ eyewitness!” 


days, with a thousand on hand for every hundred that 
show up nowadays. The second night Ira became 
slightly overtaken in likker and turned in early, leaving 
the rest of his gang to knock around and sample the 
local wet goods. . 

“Well, along about two in the morning, his three 
bunk-mates drifted in and went on up in the elevator, 
expecting to find the door unlocked. There wasn’t any 
key downstairs because they’d asked the clerk before 
they started up. 

“So they knocked on the door and knocked some more 
and yelled until they must have waked up everybody 
else on that floor——” 


eo 
Dia we! Iwuzinthe crowd,” 
spoke up Squire Antonius Gatlin. “All up and down that 
there long hall you could hear folks cussin’ us out fur 
bein’ drunk and disorderly. Only we wuzn’t, to say, 
drunk—jest a leedle mite uplifted. And we shore wanted 
to get in.” 
“You finish it, Tony, since you were along and I 
wasn’t,” suggested Doctor Lake. 


“Well,” said the squire, “we mouty nigh hammered 
the door off the hinges and made enough racket hal- 
looin’ fur a regimint before we got any answer a-tall. 
Finally we heard old Iry roustin’ up, gruntin’ and groan- 
in’, and then he sez, sort of sluggard-like, ‘Whut the 
helendamnashun you infunnel hellions want?’ 

“‘We want the dadburn’ key to this dadburn’ lock, 
that’s whut we want,’ somebody sez. 

“Well,’ he sez, ‘whyn’t you pick it up off the. floor, 
then? It’s there somewhars. I know ’tis, because I 
th’owed it out through that there little window-thing up 
above the jambs, figgerin’ you idiots’d have gumption 
enough to spy around fur it,’ he sez. 

“That’s whut the fool had done: locked her on the 
inside and pitched the key out the transom, leavin’ 
himself fastened in with no way to git out ef somethin’ 
happened. 

“We scrabbled about on our hands and knees till 
we found: the key and went on in, and when we got in 
I sez to him: ‘Iry,’ I sez, ‘you blame’ old mental defective, 
whut would you ’a’ done ef a fire broke out?’ And he 
sez, jest ez solemn ez a squinch-owl: ‘Boys,’ he sez, ‘I 
wouldn’t ’a’ went.’ ” oe 
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Squire Gatlin bent forward gurgling and gasping. 
“Whew! I like’ to died! Now, doc, you go on ‘frum 
there.” 

Doctor Lake took a swig at his julep and proceeded to 
oblige. “Well, after everything was over, our delegation 
split up. A little crowd of us, about eight or nine in 
all, including Billy Priest here and Jimmy Bagby and 
Father Minor and ‘Herm’ Felsburg and the squire yonder 
and myself and two-three others, decided to run on up 
to Washington, D. C., seeing we already were in that 
neighborhood, and decide whether we cared to give the 
Yankee government a vote of confidence. 
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ing things over and came away fairly satisfied with the 
way things were being run in general, and particularly 
in those departments that were being run by southern 
men. And then we packed up and lit out for home, ex- 
pecting to make connections at Louieville the next night. 
But in the morning at roll call we were hours behind 
schedule and all day the locomotive kept dawdling along 
by fits and starts but more fits than starts. 

“Finally, about five o’clock in the evening, we crawled 
into a straggly little shoestring of a town that was 
stuck down in a narrow clove between two mountains 
and there we stayed and stayed. And after a while the 


conductor came through with the sad news that the- 


right o’ way somewhere on 
ahead had been all mussed 
up by a freshet, and he said 
we’d be stuck there for no 
telling how much longer. 

“There wasn’t any diner 
on the train, so we skir- 
mished out to see if we 
couldn’t scare us up a mess 
of vittles. We took one look 
inside the so-called hotel 
down by the depot and 
backed out. We might be 
hungry but not that hungry. 

“Our advance foragers 
reported there wasn’t any- 
thing resembling a snack- 
stand anywhere in sight. 
But we hadn’t lived off the 
country for going on four 
years once for nothing. Any 
old campaigner out of the 
Orphan Brigade or Forrest’s 
Cavalry could mess on the 
fat of the land where a 
greenhorn would starve to 
death. Inside of an hour, 
an old darky woman had 
cooked us up a whole slew 
of appetizing rations, and 
we were eating ’em in her 
clean little kitchen with a 
raft of pickaninnies rolling 
their eyes at us through the 
doors and windows. 

“After supper, having 
nothing else to do and it 
being hot and stuffy aboard 
the train, we rambled 
around in a body observ- 
ing whatever there might 
be to observe, which wasn’t 
much except a series of 
magnificent distances with 
this sprinkling of dumpy 
houses set down on the floor 
of the gap. Nobody in those 
parts seemed to be going in for this gay night-life busi- 
ness, either. 

“T took notice, though, that what few folks we met 
kept looking back to stare at us, which, as I figured it, 
was not so much because we were strangers as on ac- 
count of the way some of the boys were dressed. Ex- 
cepting me and Father Minor, of course, and Billy Priest 


Arise and Shine 


here, who had on, as usual, one of those tacky white 
linen suits of his, with so many wrinkles in it that he’d 
put you in mind of the south end of an elephant headed 
north, the others were still wearing their reunion rig- 
ging. Probably up there the sight of a gray jacket 
never had been very common or, for that matter, very 
popular. 

“It would surprise a lot of folks from above Mason 
and Dixon’s Line—I mean people who never studied out 
local sentiment on the Eastern Border—to know that 
even there in what once upon a time was Old Virginia, 
before the Radicals ripped her in two, there’d been wide 
sections where nearly everybody sided with the North. 
To this day, they haven’t found out that all through 
our mountains clean down into the heart of the South, 
the majority not only opposed Secession but took up 
arms to prove it. 

“And they weren’t all guerillas nor bushwhackers; 
plenty of those red-necks were sure-nuff fighting men. 
Youw’re one that can testify to that fact, eh, Billy?” 

Chiefly for my benefit, Judge Priest made explanation, 
his eyes twinkling behind folds of healthy pink fat. 

“This tiresome old hoss doctor is doubtless referrin’ to 
one time when a few of us got to projectin’ around 
amongst some high knobs back of Knoxville and serious- 
ly antagonized quite a passel of them hill-billies by 
pourin’ a volley into ’em, not realizin’ there wuz ez many 
of ’em ez shortly there turned out to be. It wuz on that 

occasion that, havin’ 

had a hoss shot out 

frum under me, I 

made an interestin’ 

and valuable discov- 

ery, which wuz that a 

skeered young feller 

answerin’ to my gin- 

‘ral plans and specifi- 

cations could run jest 

ez fast ez he had to 
and keep it up jest ez 
long ez there wuz any 
reason fur it. I re- 
member,” he contin- 
ued, “how, years later, 
the survivors of our 
old command from 
this immediate sec- 
tion wuz havin’ a kind 
of a rally up here at 

Mineral Springs near 

where Lyon’s Battery 

wuz organized, and 

Lige Holloway, frum 

out in Bland County 

—Lordy, whut a mag- 

nificent free-hand 

romancer Lige Hollo- 
way wuz!—he got to 
talkin’ to a crowd of 
country folks about 
that there affair on 
up past Knoxville 
and he sez to ’em: 
**Gentlemen,’ he 
sez, ‘here we wuz, 
“ only a little gallant 
handful of us, and us 
outnumbered and 
outflanked by an 
enemy that wuz well- 
fed where we wuz 
half starvin’; that 
wuz well-clothed and 
well-shod where we 
wuz half naked and 
mouty nigh barefoot; that wuz fully armed where we 
wuz short on both guns and ammunition. And jit, 
gentlemen, we held ’em and before we wuz done we 
tamed ’em, and when the shades of eventide descended 
they realized that, reguardless of odds, the lion-hearts 
of southern manhood stood invincible, by heaven, ag’inst 
any foeman whutsoever!’ 


@ Billy Priest discovered that a 
“‘skeered young feller” could 
run just as fast as he had to. 


QIra Bethel had locked the door and pitched the key out the transom. 


“Try,” sez Squire 


Gatlin, “whut would you ’a’ done ef a fire broke out?” And he sez, “I wouldn’t ’a’ went.” 


“Lige paused fur the applause and, at that, frum the 
outskirts of the admirin’ audience, up spoke a tall, 
lanky feller, and he sez: ‘Hold on, there, pardner, I 
wuz in that there fight, and the way which I remember 
it, twuz considerable different frum the beautiful way 
you’ve been a-tellin’ of it.’ 

“Feller citizens, it would be jest like some nosy, 
jealous Yankee upstart to come now a-seekin’ to tamper 
with the facts in the case,’ sez Lige. 


e66@ 
Wien ae°im,? sez the 


stranger. ‘I’m not no Yankee. I’m frum Arkansaw, up 
here on a visit. There wuz two companies of us Arkan- 
saw boys in that retreat—fur that’s whut it wuz—along 
with you mounted infantrymen. You'll admit that 
much, I reckin. And I’m here to state that on the 
lamentable occasion jest referred to, not only did them 
East Tennessee Unionists give us a fu’st-rate lickin’ but 
afterwards they chased us upwards of ten miles acros’t 
some of the roughest, steepest country on this earth, 
and only nightfall and superior laig-work on our part 
kept ’em frum overtakin’ us, too. And ef you good citi- 
zens don’t believe whut I’m tellin’ you is the truth, 
there’s twenty men within half a mile of here I kin call 
on to back up my words,’ he sez. 

“Well, with that a heavy silence descended and a 
pause ensued—an embarrassin’ kind of a pause. Fur 


jest about a minute, it looked like Lige Holloway wuz 
phazed. But not fur long, not with the natchel gifts 
he had. He raised his head and he sez sadly: ‘Gentle- 
men, merely another instance of a historical recital 
sp’iled by a dam’ eyewitness!’ ” 

“T’m glad Billy Priest wandered off on that sidetrack,” 
resumed Doctor Lake. “Because it’s right in line with 
the very point I was preparing to raise when he inter- 
rupted me: namely, that Bland County isn’t the only 
county in this section that’s capable of producing first- 
rate liars. 

“Since this gathering seems to be turning into a sym- 
posium to choose the champion ex-Confederate liar of 
all times, I ask your attention while I prove to you that 
in his primest and palmiest days the late Lige Holloway 
wasn’t a patching on the seat of the pants of that 


pussy old tub of lard who’s crowding that rocking-chair 


yonder.” And the speaker aimed an accusing finger 
at our host. 

Right now I can close my eyes and open the ears of 
my mind and recreate the picture of it. I see all those 
oldsters, friends of my father, elder statesmen of our 
town, sprawled comfortably on the fiat lap of that 
squatty, friendly old white house. 

I see the outjutted profile of Judge Priest’s paunch 
as it dances in tune to his frequent high-noted chuck- 
lings. I see Doctor Lake’s animated face and silvery- 
white hair, growing dimmer (Continued on page 104) © 
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; Name: Dennis Duggery. Age: 22. Height: 5 feet, 11 
inches. Weight: 178. Hair: sorrel. Eyes: blue-gray. 
Marks: slight gash in right jaw; irregular scar over left—— 


Imat irregular scar over his left temple was a 
souvenir of Razzbo, who threw Dennis Duggery— 
then fourteen years old—against a stall post in Mc- 
Terney’s Livery and Boarding Stable. Razzbo had put 
in an arduous day at the traces of a dray wagon and 
she felt a certain impatience with the stable boy’s efiorts 
to make a mustang of her. 
But this wild-western 
display of temperament 
only endeared her to Den- 
nis. Razzbo became his 
favorite; and on Sunday 
mornings, when McTerney : 
was at Mass, the cobble- oe 
stones under’ Brooklyn ‘ 2 
Bridge rang with the hoofs 
of the huge draft mare 
trying to do a canter. 
“Whoo-oop! yip, yip, yip!” 
He would kick her sides 
and wave his hat and 
fancy himself on the mesa. 

For to Dennis Duggery, 
born in a crowded precinct 
of a crowded city, the 
boundless spaces of plain 
and ‘desert meant ro- 
mance, life, adventure. He 
thrilled to the barking of 
six-guns, to the clatter 
of pony hoofs, to the fan- 
cied howl of a lone coyote 
in the still of evening. 

There was a movie the- 
ater in Chatham Square 
which specialized in ‘“west- 
erns.” Stagecoaches rolled “ 
up alkaline dust clouds, a 
redskins galloped on spot- “_— 
ted cayuses, and the two- 
gun sheriff, swaggering 
grandly in chaps and 
spurs, tracked his man 
where the cactus blooms 
and the rattler coils with 
its venom. 

Early in life Dennis re- 
solved to be a two-gun 
sheriff. He stole a clothes- 
line and practiced for 
hours the art of lassoing 
hydrants. Then he trans- 
ferred his attention to 
neighborhood kids, who 
went galloping down the 
East Side streets with 
Dennis fiercely pursuing. 

A bum from the Bowery, 
but once of Wyoming, 
gave him some pointers on 
throwing rope. And the 
runaway horse of a Yid- 
dish peddler obligingly 
proved he could use it.: 

As the noose settled 
and grew taut on its neck, 
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Dennis braced himself. The frightened horse dragged 
him several yards. Then someone grabbed the bridle. 
“By dab!” boomed a voice. “You’re all right, kid’— 
and Dennis, picking himself from the street, looked up 
at Sergeant Dooly. . 
He was standing at the curb in front of his flat, a 


oA ‘Romance from 
the Sidewalks of New York 


husky in shirt sleeves, with a broad jaw and eyes which 
gleamed under heavy brows. There were leathery lines 
in both his cheeks, and his nose bore the marks of des- 
perate knuckles, and his mouth, now grinning, would 
harden grimly when the time came to rush into battle. 

One mighty fist enclosed the hand of a little girl—his 


daughter. It was difficult to think of Dora as Sergeant 
Dooly’s daughter. Her cheeks were soft and her little 
straight nose was molded as if by a sculptor. Her lips, 
now parted in wonder, were crimson and saucy. Her 
hair was black, but her eyes were blue and very bright 
as she looked at Dennis holding the stolen clothesline. 
“Hello, Dora,” he said—an embarrassed tribute to her 
father, for she was three years younger than he and far 
beneath his notice. 
“Hello, Dennis. Gee, you caught him, didn’t you?” 
He regarded 

her scornfully, 

then addressed 

himself to the 

always imposing 

sergeant. “That 

ain’t nothing. 

ile This critter is 


to try roping a 
pinto.” 


(Dennis, the patrolman, who 
came to battle with a booze- 
crazed brute, found in the 
flat only tvo women, who 
got him the easiest chair 
and fried him some eggs 
and made him some tea. 


“A pinto, is it! 
Never heard of 
one. What kind 
of a beast is a 
pinto?” 

“Aw, you know 
—a regular 
western horse. 
They’re wild as 
anything and 
- *. tough to rope. 
7 A critter like 

. this, he’s easy.” 
| “Yeah?” The 
_ sergeant grinned. 
“a8 “Well, come on, 
sis. Corned beef 
and cabbage; 
your ma will be 
putting on din- 
ner.” 

‘““Good - by, 
_Dennis.” 

N He feigned not to hear her. 

* “a Little girls like Dora made him 
‘ Rayrn z tired. Grace Williams, whom 
Palin” Sagebrush Sam had _ snatched 
Consmal from the clutches of Pedro the 
pene bandit .. . now, she was some- 

thing to stir one’s blood and 
serve with deeds of daring. He 
spat at a wheel of the peddler’s 
cart and carelessiy coiled his 
lasso. 


7 tame. You ought 
i 
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If Dennis had been foot-loose 
he wouldn’t have tarried a mo- 
ment. There were too many 
freight trains leaving Jersey for 
the glamorous open spaces. But 
he had a mother and a younger 
sister, and he was the head of 
the family. 

Manhattan held him; truth to 
tell, the piers of the Hudson were 
the farthest west Dennis had 
ever ventured. : 

Several years went by, and 
then one day he looked amazed 
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at Dora. Something had happened: the girl had changed, 
and yet she wasn’t so different. It was just as if Dennis 
had a new pair of eyes, and the new eyes saw her as an- 
other girl, no longer a child to be ignored, but a woman 
compelling attention. 

Not that she was a woman, exactly. Still a girl in her 
teens, with a straight little nose and lips which were 
crimson and saucy. But she walked with a grace that was 
somehow provoking, and she smiled in a way to stir one’s 
pulse, and her blue eyes now had an artful look which 
disconcerted Dennis. 

Involuntarily, for the first time in his life, he tipped his 
cap to Dora. 

“Oh, hello’—with a little drawl. “How’s everything? 
How’s your mother?” 

“She’s all right. Say, you’ve sure grown up. You're 
looking swell, too, Dora.” 

“Oh, yeah?” The blue eyes seemed amused, regarding 
him so boldly. ; 

“Sure you are. You’re looking swell.” 

“Yes, so I hear!” she bantered. 

A former time he’d have walked away, but now he just 
stood there grinning. Her hair was tucked behind her ears, 
and her ears were small and dainty. Little coral eardrops 
hung from the lobes, and a certain fragrance, a breath of 
flowers, came from her hair to his nostrils. 
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> a sure looking swell,” 
Dennis said again and was vexed because he’d said it. “I 
can remember when you were a homely little kid, just so 
high,” he blustered. 

She smiled a bit and glanced away, and Dennis felt 
rather foolish. Then a hand touched her arm. 

“Waiting long?” asked a voice. 

“No; just a couple of minutes, Jack,” she said. “Mr. 
Duggery’s been helping me pass the time by telling me I’m 
homely.” 

“T never did!” 

“Oh, my mistake. I used to be homely but now I look 
swell. That’s right, ain’t it? Meet Officer Kleinert. Mr. 
Duggery, Officer Kleinert.” 

A handshake, a nod; and then they were gone, the girl’s 
little hand in the heavy arm, and Dennis’ cheeks were 
burning. Just a means, he’d been, to pass the time—and 
he’d known that Dora when “Hello, kid” would have made 
her wriggle with pleasure! 

He glared at the back of Officer Kleinert, strutting along 
in his uniform, with Dora tripping beside him. Young and 
good-looking and cocky as the devil: he made Den- 
nis mad just. the way he walked, and the careless 
offhand way he’d had of taking the introduction. 

Now it seemed that Dora, once so ignored, was 
continually popping before him. At first he tried 
to feel scornful of her. “Little snip of a girl, pretty 
but dumb,” he assured himself, but it didn’t work. 
“She’s all right for a flathead like that Kleinert’”— 
but the fact still remained that he envied Kleinert. 

At last Dennis gave 
up and admitted the — 
truth. After all, why oo 
try to kid himself? 
That snip of a girl 
had him fairly loco, 
as a two-gun sheriff 
would phrase it. ba, 

“If this was out - 
West I’d show him 
something!” He built 
a grand picture within 
his mind of what ex- 
actly he’d show him. 
There was Kleinert, a 
dude, afraid of horses, 


awkwardly trying to a ee 
mount a tame one ¢& . 2 
while Dora stood by, : 
watching. Then a . 


clatter of hoofs, a swirl — 
of dust, and up on his 
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“ @,To Dennis, on his 
pinto dashed Dennis beat, came a sob- 
Duggery, hot and b:ng young woman. 


@_ Dennis waved his 


collision with a 


thirsty and hurried. A_ sherifi’s 
star was pinned to his vest. 

“Mexican Pete’s just killed a man, 
and I’m going out to get him.” A 
moment’s halt while he grabbed a 
bandoleer and snapped some com- 
mands at his deputy. Then he 
leaped to the saddle, his pinto 
bucked, and into the bad lands they 
madly raced just as the sun was 
sinking down behind a _ purple 
mountain. 

Dennis sighed. Well, if he couldn’t 
be a two-gun sheriff, there were 
still the mounted policemen. The 
day he was old enough to join, he 
walked up to Broome Street and 
took the examinations. 

“TI want to be a mounted,” he 
said. 

“Uh-huh,” said the lieutenant, 
signing hisname. “Report on Mon- 
day for schooling.” 


lantern, but the truck kept coming. Now the brakes were screeching to avoid 
far-from-scrawny Jerry. “Steady, boy! We'll stop him”—then he saw the pistol. 


For six months, then, he went to school, learning to 
be a copper. There was shooting and boxing; the tech- 
nique of arrest; how to take a gun away from a man; 
what to do while the doctor is coming. 

Dennis came out of training physically hard, his head 
whirling with regulations. 

“You want a horse, do you? Let’s look at your feet. 
If you ever kicked a horse, he’d fall down dead. Them 
hoofs were made for Canarsie.” 

But he wasn’t assigned to Canarsie. He began his 
probationary period walking beat in Greenpoint, that 
river district in the tougher reaches of Brooklyn. 


D...a-< blue eyes opened 
wide the first time she saw him in uniform. “You look 
swell,” she told him, and her lips were saucy. “Always 
knew you’d be a policeman.” 

“You did, huh? How’d you know that, Dora?” 

“Oh, I can tell. I know lots of things; I can feel 
them.” The mystic expression left her eyes, and now 
they were roguish and laughing. “Besides, look at your 
feet!” she giggled. 


“Yeah? I ain’t noticed any dimes sticking out under 
Kleinert’s shoes.” 

“Jack’s a good policeman, Dennis. We went to a swell 
dance uptown last night. You should’ve seen him. He 
wore a Tuxedo—his own, made by a tailor!” 

Dennis began to wonder about it, for he knew what 
Kleinert was paid. Off duty he looked like a fashion 
plate, with smart tinted shirts whose collars matched, 
with a diamond pin in a dazzling tie, and he had at 
least four dapper suits, for Dennis himself had seen 
them. Taxicabs, dances, manicures, shows—and his 
Salary just a patrolman’s! 

Dora’s father, who was a sergeant, couldn’t put on 
any such front as that. Of course, he had a family. 
But Dennis knew that Sergeant Dooly, if he cared to, 
could live like an Irish king. As he walked his beat 
he would think of Sergeant Dooly, and often he thought 
of Dooly’s daughter, and sometimes the image of Klei- 
nert would flit, a swaggering, confident, well-groomed 
pest, into his scowling vision. 

One night he was approached by a man who wanted 
to buy his connivance. The man had a choking roll 
of bills and a careless way (Continued on page 98) 
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The solemnity of our dedication to business would 
be tragic if it were not occasionally relieved by a note 
of comedy. We share the business absorption of the 
Jew, and it is only the Irish-German-Scotch-English 
strain of humor that saves us from being intolerable. 

When the Jew is bargaining he can only pretend to 
be playful, and the pretense is almost painful. When 
a deal hangs in the balance he has nervous hollow 
laughs on his lips and none at all in his heart. Whether 
his stake is high or low, he can only assume the air of 
one dealing lightly with heavy things. Unless he holds 
an unconquerable upper hand his innermost spirit is 
agonizing until the thing is ended. 

We cannot indulge the luxury of laughing at these 
Jewish traits in business because we share them. In 
his intensity the Jew seems on the edge of a nervous 
collapse. But he rebounds like a rubber ball. His Gentile 
brother, applying himself with equal frenzy, often seems 
on the verge of a breakdown also. The difference is that 
he frequently does break down while the Jew does not. 

What saves the Jew is that he is exercising his histri- 
onic genius and often acting a part. He can relax com- 
pletely—and eat heavily—when the business show is 
over. What saves the Gentile is a sense of humor and 
proportion—the humor often a trifle too loud and clown- 
ish to be therapeutic. 

The Jew and the Gentile are purposely link2d here 
because the Jew, in a racial sense, and Americans in 
general, in a national sense, are labeled the world over 
as notable proponents and exponents of business. As 
we are all aware but are too politic to say, there are 
even occasional rivalries and asperities between the 
two admirable schools of business thought. 

The Jew of the lesser order, as a brilliant Jew has 
portrayed him in Potash and Perlmutter, is deliciously 
funny in his complete spiritual submergence in the 
deadly seriousness of business. The more polished— 
sometimes slightly too polished—Jew of high finance is 
equally rich in humor if you know his “tricks and man- 
ners.” His is the superbly skillful revelation of a flash- 
ing succession of artful artifices, all taken out of the 
same bag but all making their appearance at precisely 
the propitious moment. 

But if the Jew of low and high degree is funny, what 
shall we say of the gentle Gentile in business who spends 
most of his waking hours telling the world at large 
what a great man he is? If the lower-class Jew almost 
bursting into tears over the price of a fish is funny, 
so is the loud Am-mur-ri-can audibly recording his 
triumphs in execrable English at the luncheon table. 

The Jew can break off in the middle of a heartbreak- 
pe sob over a presumably poor bargain and go about 
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his business with not a sign of grief on his 
Oriental features. The luncheon-table Am- 
murrican continues throughout the day look- 
ing for victims whom he can impress with the 
narrative of his almost superhuman shrewd- 
ness and acumen. 

The Jew is pretending most of the time and 
if he is a cultured man he is painfully aware, 
in the secret recesses of his soul, of the futil- 
ities and insufficiencies of business life. As 
like as not, he is laughing at himself, and at 
you, and at money and business and all the 
artificial expedients of existence. In fact, it 
is easy for him to become a cynic about busi- 
ness and money and the aching void we call 
Christian civilization; it is very easy for the 
occasional Jewish intellectual to go a long step 
further in his hatred of the hollowness of things as 
they are, and become a radical and a revolutionist. 

But until he dies, the Gentile Ammurrican is in deadly 
earnest about business. So far as he and “the little 
woman and the kiddies” are concerned, not only is life 
real and earnest, but life is business, and business, life. 
The Jew in his Oriental soul knows better; the ordinary 
American often does not. 

The difference is, of course, in the older civilization 
of the Jew. The man without a country, the nomad of 
the world, has a world home. He has no nation, but 
he has a history. According to the delightfully crude 
canons of some of our moneyed aristocrats, he is not a 
gentleman. But it is certain that, according to the 
canons which have come to him through the centuries, 
they are not gentlemen. 

Distaste is occasionally expressed for the business 
manners of the Jew, but it is both amusing and amazing 
to observe the extent to which those manners—leav- 
ing morals out cf it for a moment—have imposed 
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themselves upon some of the rest of us. 
The gesticulating arms, the screaming em- 
phasis, the distorted intonation, the lacer- 
ated English and the excruciating slang 
of New York are not always Jewish, 
no matter how strong the Jewish flavor 
may be. Just as even the lowliest of the 
“flower of chivalry” in the southern states 
speaks with the soft slurring accent of the 
dark oppressed race, so New York has 
come to talk, act and even look Jewish 
to an astonishing degree. 

The how and why of Jewish achievement 
in America has always been and doubtless 
always will be a moot question frequently 
accompanied by violence. The problem 
does not seem especially profound. It 
would appear that the Jew achieves because he deserves 
to. How he attained his amazing powers of absorption 
in the acquisition of money and things is a large 
and historical subject, but it is not far-fetched to as- 
sume that under persecution, with perhaps the deepest 
bitterness, he has come to realize that only one thing 
counts in our modern Christian world (so called), and 
that one thing the coin of tribute. 

From the cradle to the grave, we pommel into the in- 
dividual the tenets and rules which govern the attain- 
ment of success and the acquisition of money. Fre- 
quently the Jew outstrips the Gentile in his passionate 
acceptance of this Christian doctrine. Isn’t it good 
sportsmanship to admit as much and have done with 
whining? 

There is much attached to Jewish success which might 
be deprecated—a catering to the lowest in us which 
should prompt us to deplore both the process and the 
susceptibility. At the same time, it is hard to conceive a 
picture more depressing than that of several hundred 
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Americans doggedly eating luncheon for business’ sake 
in some beautiful club dining room. 

Even the breakfast hour no longer escapes. 
heat and fervor of a furious conference the night be- 
fore, American business men make appointments to 
resume in the morning with a hurried “Meetcha at 


In the 


bre’fus.” They retire in a rush to their beds, steeped in 
tobacco smoke, and with eyes sticky with sleep rush to 
the breakfast table in the morning to continue the 
battle. 


Ulaae: the circumstances 
any slighting reference to the Jew on the score of his 
absorption in business is a bit laughable. If money is 
his god, we surely worship at the same shrine, the only 
difference being that he is able to dismiss every other 
human consideration from his mind a trifle more com- 
pletely than are we. 

Someone has said that the real difference is that in- 
stead of experiencing a sense of shame in being rebuked 
for business bad manners, the Jew feels only momen- 
tary annoyance at his frustration and returns at once 
to the fray. This may or may not be true, but many a 
modern Gentile business man of the boastful type pos- 
sesses sensibilities so blunted that they function little 
better than an appendix which has been removed from 
the premises. 

It would be helpful if we Americans could extend our 
sense of humor away from the gentle habit of kidding 
each other as individuals into the higher sphere of 
laughing at ourselves in a national sense. Our English 
cousins are a lesson and an inspiration in this respect. 
Beneath their bland and beautiful (and continuous) 
assumption that they are the Lord’s anointe¢ in mat- 
ters of business, administration and government runs 
a vein of self-analysis and appraisal which probably 
startles and shocks the Man Who Knew Coolidge. — 

Recently there occurred in a great city a strange 
meeting between a Gentile and a Jew, both steeped to 
the eyes in business endeavor. 

They were strangers save in the sense that all men 
know one another, but in this land of ours, barriers 
which separate men can be broken down swiftly. 

Both had suffered a great grief several months before. 
The Jew telephoned the Gentile and asked if ue might 
come to his office and visit with him. They met. 

“I have come,” said the Jew, “to talk to you of my 
dead son and of yours—of your religion and of mine.” 

Each told the other of his loss and his efforts to find 
solace. This could have happened only in laughable, 
lovable America. 
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The Story So Far: 


L. Wew Work, moving like a shadow 
along the back streets of Walter Saxel’s life, 
Ray Schmidt often thought of her girlhood in 
Cincinnati in the ’90’s and the scorn of her 
Baymiller Street neighbors, who even then 
called her “fast” and “wild.” According to 
their standards her furtive life with Saxel, a 
married man, placed her beyond the pale of 
respectability, yet Ray herself never had felt 
besmirched by this association. So long as 
Corinne, Walter’s wife, was not hurt by it, 
surely there could be no harm in their love! 
That was the way Ray and Walter put it 
whenever the thought of Corinne made them 
uneasy. And it was fear of Corinne’s learning 
of Walter’s defection that swept over Ray one 
night when she overheard a remark about her- 
self: “There she is! ...Saxel’s shadow. They 
say he’s been keeping her for years.” 
This had occurred in the early days of the 
World War, and thereafter Ray was more cau- 
tious. Though truth to tell, from the very be- 
ginning her days had been spent in the little 
flat Walter had taken for her, within sound 
of the telephone that might at any moment 
bring his voice to her. Even now, when Walter’s 
astonishing success as a partner in the bank- 
ing firm of Friedlander-Kunz enabled her to 
take several trips to Europe, where she lived 
around the corner from his hotel and rubbed 
elbows with him in the casinos, there were 
long days of waiting for his brief visits. 
Trips to Europe. Gay casinos. It all sounded 
luxurious enough, but Walter, who was an in- 
dulgent husband and father, had always been 
inexplainably close with Ray in regard to 
money. Indeed, she had been forced to eke 
out the allowance he gave her with money 
gained by china painting and needlework, bet- 
ting on the races and gambling at the casinos 
—a form of amusement that was becoming an 
obsession with her. 
During the last summer of the war, Ray was 
to endure a shock so blasting that she never 
fully recovered from it—a shock that made the 
old status of things unendurable. 
Walter and Corinne had gone to Mount 
Clemens and Ray had followed. But Walter never 
seemed to be able to leave Corinne as he had in former 
years, and Ray had to amuse herself as best she could. 
One day she met Kurt Kesseler of the Cincinnati days. 
Kurt was now the “Kurt” of the Kurt-Sussex automobile, 
successful beyond his dreams, and he still wanted to 
marry Ray, as he had before her meeting with Walter. 
It was to Kurt that Ray for the first time poured 
out the story of her relationship with Walter after the 
latter had shattered her universe by telling her that 
Corinne was going to have another baby. And Kurt it 
was who advised her to go at once to visit Freda Hanck, 
her stepsister, who lived in Youngstown. There she 
could decide whether or not she would marry him. 
gan by her sense of betrayal, Ray wrote a note 


of Kurope 


to Walter and left for Youngstown. In a room near 
Freda’s shabby home she suffered through the long days 
of summer heat, tormented by the need for a decision 
she was reluctant to make. Marriage with Kurt meant 
security for her; it meant also that she would be able 
to help Freda and Hugo, her husband, and give their 
three children opportunities now denied them. 

Worn out by her thoughts that ran in circles, Ray 
one night accepted an invitation from a Cincinnati 
friend to a poker party in a hotel room—the sort of 
party she had enjoyed in the old days when she was 
“one of the girls.” But even here, in the midst of the 
game, the thought of Kurt flooded over her. Kurt as 
a friend was one matter; Kurt as a husband, another. 
That way repulsion would slay her—repulsion of Kurt. 


@. “I’m not ashamed, 
Father, of what I’m 
doing,” said Richard. 


“I—I’m sorry,” she said. “I—don’t feel very well. It’s 
the heat.” And then, despite the protests of the men, 
Ray insisted on going home alone. 

As she stepped out of the elevator into the lobby, she 
saw a familiar figure leaning over the telephone oper- 
ator’s desk, and heard these words: “They must have a 
telephone. The name is Hanck. Hugo Hanck... I 
must locate this party.” 

“Here I am, Walter,” she said quietly. “Here I am.” 


$$ oor» 
ay kmew better than to attempt the stem- 
ming of tides of oceans or gales, and this thing 


in her, for Walter, was ocean and gale. It swept her, 
and there was that. Pride and recriminations were 


“T’ve the right to be 
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rights here,” said Wal- 
ter. “This corner of 
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straws upon the tide. She knew what she was doing 
was unprideful, and yet, somehow, had not at her com- 
mand the psychological tools to follow her advantage. 

She had never quite realized, until she saw his back 
hunched there across the telephone desk, just what a 
dry lake bottom life had become, and now there were 
gushing through her once more, filling and warming 
her veins, the released streams of life. 

There might be subtle ways of concealing all this, but 
they were not her ways. She wanted no penance. Her 
heart flowed with the pathos of his travel-stained eyes 
and the droop of fatigue around his mouth. There had 
been tears in his eyes as he swung around to face her. 

Then and there she had no terms to demand or offer; 
no subterfuge to attempt or advantage to follow up. 
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“How could you do such a thing to me, Ray? 
How could you?” 

They were seated in an all-night oyster bar 
across the street from the hotel. 

“Don’t ask me that, Walter, any more than 
you’d ask a crazed person to explain a deed.” 

“T’ll never forget that afternoon when I walked 
into the Medes and the clerk handed me your note. 
It’s a wonder I didn’t drop dead, Ray.” 

Oh, my poor boy. Oh, my poor boy. Oh, my 
dear boy. Those were the phrases that were being 
borne along the quick stream of her inner sobbing, 
but she just sat twisting her hands and twisting 
her lips against the need not to cry. 

“I couldn’t have done that to you, Ray, no 
matter what. Whatever good my trip to Mount 
Clemens may have done me up to then, I returned 
to New York a sicker man than I left it: digestion 
gone; twinges back; a wreck.” 


had not remained. 
He had been shot to pieces. (Oh, my boy—my 
dearest boy!) 

“I know now what it means to suffer like a dog 
in a gutter. You’ve taught me that, Ray, if it 
gives you any satisfaction to know it.” 

It should! It must! Now was the time to follow 
up an incredible advantage. He was humbled, no 
doubt of that. Frightened, too. Walter needed 
her! The thing to do now was to keep a stiff up- 
per lip against the flooding tenderness, and de- 
mand! 

How often the girls had said it. The more you 
demand, the more they respect you. It was a 
weakness to keep feeling the mind skid off the rail 
of practicality into the marsh of encroaching 
tenderness. Now was the moment of advantage. 
Demand! 

There were sore, hurt places deep down in her 
heart. Time and time again, the girls had asked, 
What about you? Suppose a taxicab were to run 
over him. What about you, who have given the 
best years of your life? Is your bread buttered? 
Is there a clause in his will? Fool! Foo!'! He 
won’t thank you. He will think less of you. Fool. 
Fool. Fool. 

“It’s been awful, Ray. We took a house at Deal 
Beach after we got back, and tho Friedlander 
girls joined us there, with the children. That 
left me free to stay in town when I wanted: 
to walk the streets in torment when I wanted; 
to go to the flat and suffer like the dog you 
wanted me to be.” 

The flat! Then he hadn’t broken it up! It was 
there, waiting. Dear, stuffy, poky little heaven. 
Oh, my dear. 

“What’s the use going into it all? I don’t know, 
Ray, about women. I suppose the situation was 
one to justify what you did. I don’t profess to 
understand the complicated workings of the whole 
business. I only know that after all these years, 
accommodating ourselves as we have to what is 
what, it seemed to me—well, it didn’t occur to me 
that anything in the other half of my life could 
have anything to do with your half. 

“You’re there. That half is yours. It is as if 
for you the other half didn’t exist. My duty lies 
in that half just as certainly as my duty -lies in 


your half. That’s not a bad religion, Ray. Doing . 


my duty all round.” 

(Now, now was the time! Yes; what of your ob- 
ligations to me—to me, who have given the best 
of my life? To me, who am about to continue to 
throw my life to the winds in order to live on the 
fringe of yours! What about me, Walter? Must 
I swallow not only the degradation, which is a 
lump in my throat—in my being—at this minute, 
but every lack of consideration as well? What 
about me, Walter?) 

Curious that the words lay unspoken behind two 
i that were splinters of wood that would not 
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@.Ray saw Irma’s hand placed 
ear; then the startled face of 
was all, because without waiting 


on Richard’s elbow. His listening, inclined 
Walter’s son swinging to find hers. That 
for Walter, she slipped through the crowd. 


open! (What about me, Walter? Me. Me. Me.) 

“T’ve been lax in lots of ways, Ray. It usually 
happens so with a woman as wonderful as you are. 
A man knows he’s not worthy and stops trying.” 

(What a darling thing to say!) 

“‘T’ve made up my mind along certain lines, 
though. Lord knows there never was a less cal- 
culating woman than you. Too little so, for your 
own good. But I know you must have asked your- 
self, Ray, just what provision there is for you in 
my affairs. As a matter of fact, so far as my will 
goes, there isn’t any. Not that the thought hasn’t 
come to me often! It’s been -because of the deli- 
cacy of the situation—how to write you into such 
a document. Understand? But I’m going to fix 
all that now, Ray. It’s not fair to you and it’s not 
fair to my feelings toward you. 

“Life is uncertain. You’re entitled to security in 
case anything should happen to me. Problem is 
how to go about it, but I’m going to see a certain 
lawyer right off. That’s all that has kept me shy 
of the whole thing this long time. Delicate matter, 
writing you into my will. But don’t you worry, 
Ray. I’d as soon cut off my right hand as see you 
suffer.” 

“Walter, don’t go on, darling. It hurts me so. It 
twists the heart out of me. I don’t want anything 
except—oh, you’ll never know what it has been— 
these weeks, these months, these eternities! If I 
never knew it before, I know it now. Anything 
that is right to you, is right to me. It’s because I 
love you so terribly, so senselessly, I guess, that I 
seem to want rights, observances, conditions that 
I haven’t the right to want. Only go on needing 
me in your life, Walter, as I need you. That is all 
I have a right to ask or expect. I see that now.” 

“Is it enough, Ray, that I am out here?” 

“Yes, Walter.” 

“That I have suffered?” 

“Yes, Walter.” 

“That I mean to do everything within reason 
that you want?” 

“Yes, Walter.” 

“That there are certain—er—ah—aspects of life 
you must have the wisdom to understand, and 
that do not touch you at all?” 

“Yes, Walter.” 

“You’ve often said yourself, Ray, about—about 
Corinne that she shouldn’t ever be hurt.” 

“T have.” 


remember that, when 
certain feelings overtake you. It ought to be a 
satisfaction to you, Ray, that Corinne is happy, 
and that in the face of the fact that you and I still 
have each other. Isn’t that——” 

“Oh, it is! It is!” 

“She has everything, so far as she knows. The 
deceit hurts us more than her innocence of what 
is going on could possibly hurt her. That is all 
we need to watch, Ray—you have said so yourself 
a thousand times—that we hurt no one. That may 
not always hold water as a text, but since I need 
you, Ray, with a need that is making me very 
humble tonight, it is better than no text.” 

“It is mine too, Walter—to get what we can with- 
out hurting, only——” 

“No onlys now. We’re agreed on that... I need 
you not only because you are one thing, but be- 
cause you are everything besides. Come back to 
me, Ray.” 

She knew she was going to say it and she was 
glad she was going to say it. Madness, perhaps, 
to say it, but dear beyond telling in the saying. 

“My dear darling, bless you for forgiving me and 
taking me back.” 


It seemed almost yesterday that Ray had sat em- 
broidering for Richard’s fourteenth birthday the 
names of the States on the frame that contained 
the pictures of the Presidents from a 
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to Wilson, and now Richard was about to be twenty-one. 
This fact, combined with his impending graduation 
from Yale, was exciting Walter more than anything she 
could remember since the days of reorganization and 
business adjustment that had followed the armistice. 

Well, it was no small thing, this coming-of-age of the 
apple of Walter’s eye; a boy to be proud of—at twenty- 
one, a Yale graduate, crack polo player, fair at all sports, 
and no mean debater, about to enter the banking house 
of Friedlander-Kunz. 

Little wonder that his father, ever since his return 
from commencement, had been in a state of excitement 
that bordered on those days following the armistice. 

“You’ve great joy coming to you from that boy, 
Walter.” 

“Yessir, I think I have, Ray.” 

How Walter’s face had filled out! Under hair that 
was more gray than black, there were soft jowls to his 
cheeks now and the area under his waistcoat had thick- 
ened. Strangely, and sometimes a little meanly, Ray 
was glad of these inroads. It made her less fearful of 
her own mirror... 

The trouble with dyeing hair to keep the gray down 
was that after a while it refused to take the coloring. 
Result: red rusts, greenish tints, with the gray itself 
persisting through them. It was terribly worrisome and 
made her welcome, in spite of herself, the little sacs 
of loose skin under Walter’s 
eyes and the thinning spot 
on the top of his head. 

It turned out that the 
months in Youngstown were 
to divide time into two eras. 
Not only Ray reckoned in 
terms of “before and after 
I went to Youngstown,” but 
the Walter of those years 
following, in many ways a 
more considerate Walter, also 
reckoned in two’ eras. 


ee 
V \ Ihat do you 


think, Walter? They are go- 
ing to tear out the ground- 
floor apartments and put in 
stores.” 

“Why, they’ve been threat- 
ening to do that since before Ceo a 


you went to Youngstown,” : oe. . 
or: <o . i. 
“Ray, did you ever hear me ‘i 36 


mention a Frenchman named pennee 


Jules Marin?” 

“Seems to me that ’way 
back before I went to Youngs- 
town I remember you used 
to mention him. Why?” 

“Nothing. Except I see 
where he died yesterday.” 

“Walter, I can remember 
the time when nobody we 
knew was dead. Now it 
seems to me that almost 
every few days somebody 
drops out.” 

“Makes a fellow. think, 
doesn’t it?” 

“Indeed it does. You don’t ever seem any older to 
me, Walter, except in importance. It’s when I see you 
in public that I find myself realizing things that never 
occur to me when yow’re just here—with me—as we have 
been for so many years.” 

“Funny thing about you, Ray—in this flat time seems 
to stand still. Same old Ray.” 

(Same old Ray. Old Ray. Old Ray.) 

“Same old furniture. Same old-shoe of a place. It’s 
when I’m in the house on Fifty-third Street that the 
colossal sense of change and time is always with me. 
The children growing and developing. Corinne’s restive- 
ness to have and to be. Business—change—develop- 
ments, complications, pressure, hurry and competition 
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all about me. The world my children are going to face 
in the next twenty-five years will be a mighty different 
one from the one we have faced. We may not live to see 
how different.” 

“B-r-r-r. I’m not afraid to die, but I love life.” 

“While we’re on the subject, I—haven’t forgotten, Ray, 
a subject we opened out in Youngstown. Er—matter of 
will. Haven’t forgotten. Life is too uncertain to let a 
thing like that drift. Certain matters, meanwhile, have 
come up in my affairs which make them more com- 
plicated, although, fortunately, all for the better. I 
mean to make provision for you, Ray, but in a way that 
a certain lawyer has to work out for me, so that—well. 
you know what I mean. No use putting on record any 
more than is absolutely necessary.” 


O:. she had wondered, all 
right. Time and time again, as she sat sewing, or 
devising lamp shades, or moving about at the mixing 
of cinnamon cookies for the Woman’s Exchange, which 
also handled on commission the embroidery and the 
lamp shades, the thought had flown, quick as a bird, 
through her mind. 

Had Walter ever carried out his announced intention 
of that dear night in Youngstown? Not that it really 
mattered, except—— Why not be honest with herself? 
It did matter! It mattered for two 
or three poignant reasons. She had 
earned the right to inclusion in the 
last will and testament of the being 
to whom she had been, if not all, 
at least many things. 

And then—here was where she 
must be relentlessly honest with 
herself—not even the bald heads 
mounted on the short necks of 
paunchy bodies turned any longer 
to the spare figure with the metal- 
lic-looking hair. Somehow, admit- 
ting these things to herself, the 
need of assurance about the future 
became horridly imperative. 

“There must be a technical way 
around the bold procedure of in- 
serting your name into the docu- 
ment, Ray. That would be bad. 
That’s the matter I intend to clear 
up with a certain lawyer.” 

It opened, this subject, the pres- 
sure of silent questions that more 
and more, as she worked, pricked 
against her consciousness. It was 
all right, her doing these fancy 
chores, such as the cookies which 
she packed into painted tins and 
sold, or the padded coat hangers, 
decorated lamp shades and china 
vases. Along with her average good 
luck at the races, it took care of 
the not-inconsiderable item of Em- 
ma at Miami. 

It was the “‘principle of the thing” 
that turned in her slowly, like a 
knife. Walter must reckon his for- 
tune in millions. Everywhere were 
evidences of his growing wealth. 
The home on Fifty-third Street, 
for instance, that had been doubled in size by the pur- 
chase of the brownstone house adjoining. 

Sometimes, sitting there sewing, suffocation had Ray 
by the throat, thwarting, smoky sense of suffocation. 

Why, of every aspect of his life, was she alone to re- 
main the dingy one? It was not that the flat, as always, 
was not the warm cloak of retreat to her that it was to 
him. That was understandable—dear, warm, old-fash- 
ioned corner of security. No more than he, would she 
have changed it. What rankled was that never once 
had he permitted the luster of his success to brighten 
her. 

At birthdays and Christmas times duplicates of the 
monthly rolls of bills found (Continued on page 135) 
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@Goum’t’ know whether 
I should tell you or not, 


Sherry.” Helen paused 
dramatically. 
“Tell me what?” little Sherry 
demanded. 


“My dear, you know I’m your 
friend, don’t you? Well, I’m 
doing what I’d want you to do 


for me if the situation were re- 
versed. If I were engaged to 
Gerald——_” 

“It’s about Gerald?” Quick, hot 
suspicion burned over Sherry. 

“Yes, it’s about Gerald.” Helen 
gazed squarely at Sherry. ‘He’s 
so handsome and successful and 
all, and women make a fuss 
over him. I’ve seen them myself. 
hard to hold a man like that.” 

“But what is it, Helen? What has Gerald done?” 

“There may be nothing in it. He may be perfectly in- 
nocent. But we both know what men are and——” 

“Helen, please! What do you know?” 

“Well, Gerald’s been seen with a woman!” 

So that was it! A thousand knives seemed to thrust 
themselves into Sherry and through their cut she 
thought, “Yes; just as I suspected.” 

She demanded steadily, “Who told you, Helen?” 
There was a sort of horrid satisfaction in learning 
that her suspicions were justified. 

“Oh, it doesn’t make any difference, my dear. No 
one you know,” Helen evaded. “But this friend of mine 
knows how I adore you, Sherry, and she knew Gerald 
ages ago. Well, she says he’s always with this same 
woman. She’s seen him four times herself! From her 
description this woman must be a—well!” 

“But tell me what kind of creature she is,’ Sherry 
begged. “You must! Is—is she pretty?” 

“No, my friend says she isn’t pretty. Far from it,” 
Helen reported. “Sort of—oh, you know. Not a bit of 
style. Not a particle.” 

And Gerald was such a particular person. 

“Sherry, you’re not annoyed with me, are you? I only 
did as I’d be done by. I thought you ought to know.” 

Hurt and anger stampeded for place in Sherry’s 
desperate mind. “I love him. I won’t let another 
woman have him,” she thought blindly. She wanted to 
hurt Gerald, crush him and this love thief. 

Who was this woman? Someone she knew or some 
stranger? Who? Who? She would find out. She must! 

Ten minutes later she was opening a door with “H. L. 
Sykes, Private Detective,” inscribed upon it. 

“You understand,” Sherry said to the pompous, im- 
personal man across the wide desk, “I want a full report 
of everything. Where he goes, and—and with whom.” 

“Quite,” the man answered. “Will you have the report 
daily or weekly?” 

She moistened dry lips. “Weekly.” 

She saw Gerald only twice that tormented week; once 
at luncheon at the Casino; again when they dined and 
danced at the St. Regis. As they circled the floor, she 
thought that she must scream. Did he look like this 
with that other woman? Did he ever take that other’s 


And of course it’s 
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hand, bend it back gently and touch his lips to her 
wrist as he was doing now? Tears of anger and of 
anguish rose to her eyes. 

But when, at the appointed time, she stood again out- 
side that door marked “H. L. Sykes, Private Detective,” 
her heart failed her. Would it be better to go on with- 
out knowing? She saw a life of pretense stretching 
ahead of her; loving him, closing her eyes to his affairs. 

She heard the man at the desk reading from a type- 
written report, monotonously, as if nothing mattered. 
He referred to Gerald as “the subject.” 

“‘The subject left his hotel at nine,’” the fat voice 
droned on. “‘... He left the office at five...’” 

“Are your investigators honest?” she burst out. 

The fat man looked at her coldly. ‘Entirely trust- 
worthy. Entirely,” he returned. 


ee was no sympathy, no 

understanding in the world. Helen was the only one 
who cared at all. Dear Helen. 

“And then we come to the first companion the subject 


had during the week,’” the fat man read. “‘A brunet 
lady, rather flamboyantly dressed.’ ” 
Flamboyantly dressed. How dreadful! Not a lady, 


then. “‘The subject,’” Sherry heard through the din 
of her being, “ ‘paid her a great deal of tender attention. 
They lunched at the Casino. Again on Friday they were 
together, dining and dancing at the St. Regis.’ ” 

She—she was the woman! Relief came with such a 
rush as to leave her giddy. Did the man at the desk 
know that she was “the brunet lady”? What did his 
investigator mean—“flamboyantly dressed”? 

She couldn’t get out of the office quickly enough. Dear 
Gerald. How could she ever have doubted him? All 
the dear things Gerald did that made her adore him 
crowded to Sherry’s mind and an overwhelming hap- 
piness rode home with her in the taxicab. Then she 
remembered Helen. ‘No style,” Helen had said. ‘Not 
pretty.” Sherry smiled pityingly. “As if she were any 
judge! I seem to suit Gerald all right.” 

But when she reached home and the maid said, ‘Miss 
Helen Waters called,’ Sherry was silent a minute. No 
style, hum? Cat. Trouble-maker. 

“Parks,” she told the maid, “I am never at home when 


Miss Helen Waters comes. Remember. Never!” * 
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| ee had 


hardly left before Mason 
came into the charge room 
hurriedly and called the po- 
lice reporter. 

“Michael, this young lady 
of yours—what was she at 
the clinic?” 

“T believe she acted as 
Marford’s secretary,” said 
Michael, surprised. Then he 
added anxiously: “You’re not 
going to see her tonight, are 
you?” 

“Yes, I think I will. Some- 
body ought to be told about 
the doctor—I mean, some- 
body that matters. Besides, 
she may give us some valu- 
able help.” 

“What help could she give 
you?” asked Michael. 

“T’m out to find all the 
threads that lead to and from : 
everybody who has played a - 
part in this crime,” said Ma- 
son. “I want to know who 
were Marford’s friends, who 
were his enemies, and I can 
think of nobody else who can 
tell me. She can, because 
she worked with him, and 
Elk’s got an idea that he was 
sweet on her.” 

“Rubbish!” said Michael 
scornfully. “I don’t suppose 
he ever looked at her twice.” 

“Once is enough for most 
men,” said Mason. “Are you 
going to take me up and in- 
troduce me?” 

When they were huddled up under heavy rugs in 
the open car, Michael gave expression to his fears. 

“It’s going to be a terrible shock to Janice—Miss 
Harman.” 

“Call her Janice: it sounds more friendly. Yes, I 
suppose it is. Marford is a fellow who got a lot of 
affection and sympathy without asking for it.” 

“His body hasn’t been found?” 

Mason shook his head. “And it won’t be, in spite of 
the blood. If he’d been dead, White Face would have 
left him, wouldn’t he?” 

It was the first encouraging statement Mason had 
made. 
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There he is!” 
You killed him! You said you 


@,“There he is! 


Bury Sireet was lifeless when the car drew up before 
Janice’s apartment, and it was a quarter of an hour 
before they could arouse the porter. Mason identified 
himself, and the two men went up to the first floor. 

The maid was a heavy sleeper; it was Janice who 
heard the bell and opened the door. The first person 
she saw was Mason, whom she did not recognize. 

“Don’t be worried, Miss Harman. I have a friend of 
yours with me.” 

Then she saw Michael and her alarm was stilled. She 
took them into the drawing-room. 

“lm afraid I’ve got bad news for you, Miss Harman,” 
said Mascn. Invariably he adapted his tone to the 


shrieked Lorna Weston. “‘The murderer! 
would if you ever met him and you did it!” 


subject of his speech, and he was so melancholy that she 
thought he could have come on only one subject—the 
murder of Donald Bateman. 

“I know. Mr. Quigley has told me,” she said. 
want to ask me about the ring? I gave it——” 

Mason shook his head. “No. Doctor Marford has 
disappeared.” 

She stared at him. “You mean—he is not hurt?” 

“T hope not,” said Mason. “I sincerely hope not.” 

He told the story, suppressing much but without 
losing any of the main facts. 

“The trouble is,’ he concluded, “we know nothing 
about the doctor or any of his friends, and we don’t 
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know where to start our in- 
quiries. You were his secre- 
tary——” 

“No, not his secretary,” she 
corrected. “I kept the accounts 
of the clinic and sometimes of 
the convalescent home, and I 
was helping him get Annerford 
ready—he has been trying for 
a year to open a tuberculosis 
institute for the children of 
Tidal Basin.” 

“Where is Annerford?” asked 
Mason, and she told him and 
described the work which the 
doctor had set himself to do. 

He had planned greatly, it 
seemed; had blue prints of a 
princely building. His appeal 
to the wealthy public was al- 
ready typewritten and he had 
discussed with her many of the 
details. 

“Now, Miss Harman,” said 
Mason, “you know the people 
of the clinic. Is there anybody 
there who had a grudge against 
the doctor, or did he have any 
great friend there—man or 
woman?” 


Sue shook her 
head. “There was an elderly 
nurse and one or two occasional 
helpers. The staff at Eastbourne 
consisted of a matron and a 
nurse. He was trying to raise 
money to enlarge these homes,” 
she said; “it was always a source 
of distress to the doctor that 
they were understaffed, but they cost a lot of money.” 

“There was nobody at any of these places—the clinic, 
the home at Eastbourne or at Annerford—who was in 
the doctor’s confidence?” 

She smiled at this. “Not at Annerford. No, I know 
of nobody. He had no friends.” Her lips quivered. 
“You don’t think—any harm has come to him?” 

Mason did not reply to this. “Did Bateman have any 
friends?” he asked. 

She considered. “Yes; there was a man who came 
over with him from South Africa, but he never men- 
tioned his name. The only other person he seemed to 
know was Doctor Rudd.” 
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Mason opened his eyes wide. 
said. “Are you sure?” 

She nodded. She told him the story of the dinner 
and Bateman’s perturbation when he had seen the 
doctor, resplendent in evening dress. 

“That certainly beats me. Where could he have met 
Rudd?” said Mason. “All gay and beautiful, was he— 
the doctor, I mean? Yes, I knew he knocked about a 
bit in the West End, but I didn’t realize—h’m!” 

He looked down at the carpet for a long time, deep 
in thought. 

“Yes,” he said suddenly. “Of course. I understand 
now. Naturally he didn’t want to meet Rudd.” He 
looked at Michael quizzically. “Are you going to stay 
to breakfast?” he asked, and Michael returned an in- 
dignant denial. 

“You’d better go down to Tidal Basin and wait for 
me. I’m only calling at Scotland Yard to check up a 
few dates; I’ll be with you in an hour. I’m sending a 
police car back—you can use that.” 


Write Face waited pa- 


tiently for daylight. He had changed his clothes, and 
the suit he wore now would attract no attention when 
he lined up at Forest Gate for his char-a-banc ticket 
to the coast. Once or twice he went in to see his un- 
willing companion, and on each occasion found the doc- 
tor sleeping peacefully. 

From his pocket he took an evening paper which he 
had not had time to read before. There was a lot 
about White Face, of course. He was a star turn in 
those days. The Howdah affair was still topical. There 
was a revival of the “Devil of Tidal Basin.” 

He dropped the paper onto the table, walked out 
into the open and stood listening. From far away he 
could hear the sound of motor cars, and while he stood 
there, he saw a white magnesium rocket, probably a 
Very light, flame in the air and die. - 

So the police had put on the barrage! He knew that 
signal. A suspected car had been seen, and the white 
flare was the order to the nearest police control to 
stop it. 

Ingenious people, the London police, in their quiet, 
untheatrical way. Very difficult, very dangerous to fool 
with. He did not despise them nor did he fear them. 
The odds against his escaping were twenty to one— 
there was enough of the gambler in him to fancy his 
chance. 

As he came back along the passage he heard a faint 
voice call from the open door of the darkened room. 

“May I have some water, please?” 

He carried a glass to the doctor, who drank it and 
thanked him. 

“You’re in considerable danger, my friend. I hope 
you realize that!” said the voice from the sofa weakly. 

“My dear doctor, I have been in danger for a long 
time. Go to sleep, and don’t worry about me.” 

He waited till he heard the doctor’s regular breath- 
ing, then came out, closing the door softly behind him. 


“Doctor Rudd?” he 


Danzer: It had no signifi- 
cance for White Face. He feared nothing. He did not 
regret one act of his life; regretted least of all that 
which had sent Donald Bateman into nothingness. Per- 
haps Walter would not have approved, but then Walter 
was weak—a darling man but weak. White Face ap- 
proved his own deed. 

Only one regret he had, and that he did not allow 
his mind to rest upon. But to give up life was an easy 
matter if necessity arose; with life one surrendered all 
aspirations. 

He had finished his shaving, using cream instead of 
soap and water, when he heard a footstep in the pas- 
sage. The doctor, then, was awake: that was unfor- 
tunate. He took one step towards the door when it 
opened. Mason stood there; an untidy Mason with his 
hat on the back of his head and his overcoat unfastened. 

“IT took the liberty of coming through a back window: 
most of them are open,” he said. “I want you, of course.” 

“Naturally,” said White Face. There was no tremor 


White Face 


in his voice. “You'll find the doctor in the next room. 
I don’t think there’s much the matter with him.” 

He held out his hands, but Mason shook his head. 
“Handcuffs are old-fashioned. Have you got a gun?” 

White Face shook his head. 

“Then we'll step along,” said Mason politely, and 
guided him into the darkness outside. “You weren’t 
seen but you were heard,” he explained. 

White Face laughed. “A taxicab in low gear is a 
menace to the security of the criminal classes,” he said. 


There was a complete dearth of news when Michael 
Quigley reached the station. To kill time, he wandered 
up and down the streets, revisited the scene of the 
murder, would have gone again to Gallows Court for 
news, if Gallows Court had not come out to meet him. 

Michael was turning over the mud in the gutter with 
the toe of his boot when he saw the odd figure of the 
crazy man. This strange apparition halted near the 
arc lamp, turning away from its searching beams. 

“Come over here, reporter! I’ve got something to 
tell you.” 

“You can tell me your name to start with.” 

The oddity chuckled. “I ain’t gota name. My parents 
forgot to give me one.” (This astounding statement, 
Michael discovered later, was true.) “People call me 
‘Shoey,’ because I used to black shoes.” 

“What have you got to tell me?” asked Michael. 

“He took the doctor away,” Shoey said in a whisper. 

“Who? White Face?” 


Ihoeey modded violently. 
“T’ve got all the rights of it now. He took him in his 
cab; he was layin’ there on the floor and nobody knew! 
That makes me laugh! All these clever busies from 
Scotland Yard, and they don’t know that!” 

“What are the ‘rights of it’?” asked Michael. 

Sometimes, Mason had said, this strange creature 
was nearer to the truth than a saner man. 

“Elk knows.” The man without a name stuck a 
grimy forefinger into Michael’s ribs to point his re- 
mark. “That fellow’s wider than Broad Street. Elk! 
I'll bet you he knowed all the time! But he likes to 
keep things to hisself until he’s got ’em all cleared up. 
I’ve heard Bray say that—Bray’s got no more brains 
than a rabbit,” he added. 

Somebody was walking along the sidewalk towards 
them. ‘“That’s him!” whispered the ragged object and 
melted across the street. 

It appeared that Bray was walking off a grievance. 
“As soon as this affair is over I’m going to put things 
straight,” he said aggressively. “Mason is a good fellow; 
one of the best men in the force and one of the cutest. 
But he’s altogether wrong about Elk. I told him I was 
willing to cross-examine this woman as soon as she came 
round and was in a fit state to talk. But no, Elk must 
do it! Elk knows her, apparently. But I ask you, 
Quigley, is it necessary to know a person before you 
question ’em? Was I properly introduced to Lamborn? 
There’s another scandal: he was let out!” 

To shorten the length of the grievance, Michael sug- 
gested that they should walk back together to the sta- 
tion. They arrived at an interesting time—a hateful 
time for Inspector Bray, because Lorna Weston had 
decided to talk. 

She had refused to go into the inspector’s office and 
was seated in the charge room, the bandaged Elk tow- 
ering over her. Michael could see that it was not his 
but Bray’s presence which brought that demoniacal 
frown to the sergeant’s face when they appeared. 

“All right; let’s have all the press in, Bray,” he said 
savagely. ‘“Won’t you come into the private office, Mrs. 
Weston?” 

“No, I won’t.” The pale-faced woman was determined 
on the point. “T’ll say what I want to say here.” ; 

“All right,” said Elk grimly. And to Shale, who was 
the stenographer of the party: “Get your book. 

“You’re known as Lorna Weston,” he began, “and 
you’re the wife of——” 

She parted her lips to speak when Mason came in 
briskly; behind him came two (Continued on page 191) 
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L. Leicester, in February, 
the leafless trees begin to 
take on softer outlines and 
the hills that surround the 
peaceful little town seem, 
at sunset, to swim in a pastel 
haze. It is not spring, but 
it is spring’s advance ad- 
vertising. And in the spring 
a young man’s fancy... 

This February afternoon a 
roadster, returning to Lei- 
cester, skidded around a 
snow-banked turn. The 
driver straightened it and, 
“Well?” he asked abruptly, 
his eyes meeting those of 
the girl beside him. 

No more than that. No 
more was needed. He had 
said it all twenty times be- 
fore. He had not intended 
to say it again today, but the 
afternoon had betrayed him. 

A hint of spring—and the 
girl beside him. The tilt of 
her nose; the twist of her 
lips; the—oh, everything about her! He had been that 
way about her since she was ten and he fourteen, turn- 
ing elaborate cart wheels to express his emotions. 

She had suspected what he felt then. Now, in the 
one word flashed at her, she read his meaning. Briefly 
she wished she had not come back to Leicester just 
now. It would have been so much easier to write him 
that—— But his eyes held hers. And so: 

“No,” said Faith, for the twentieth time. 
have told you before, Bob, that I——” 

There she paused. The moon, tonight, would be full 
and golden. At the moment it was a catch in the throat 
as it rode, pale and luminous, through the mists that 
hung over the Elderboro hills. All nature seemed to be 
weaving an insidious net to seine the senses. Even 


“IT should 


Faith, whose creed was candor at any cost, whose slogan. 


was that sentiment is always sloppy, had to nerve her- 
self to the thrust. 

“that I’m to be married the first of June,” she 
went on. “It isn’t announced yet. But I wanted——” 

“Me to be the first to know?” suggested Bob. He 
smiled; almost as if he meant it. “And so,” he added, 
“it is my privilege to be the first to wish you happiness 
and”—steadily—“I do.” 

“Happiness?” echoed 
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(“Pay your respects to your great-grandmother,” commanded Faith. 
“My Lord!” Bob breathed. “No wonder men once fought duels.” 


Faith, almost rebelliously. The distant hills were opal- 
escent now; they were like frozen music. Gypsy music, 
with all its urge and its hint of frustration. “Does any- 
body ever really find happiness?” she went on. “Does 
anybody but an idiot expect to find it?” 

His eyes met hers. They were blue, deep-set, far- 
looking, the heritage of a race of pioneers. But he did 
not look far, Faith reminded herself. He was content 
to live in Leicester, practice law desultorily, rusticate 
and vegetate. 

“Perhaps no one ever really does find happiness,” he 
commented. “But it seems to me you should at least 
have the illusion of having it in your grasp just now.” 

“Well, I haven’t,” she retorted. But added, swiftly, 
“Oh, don’t misunderstand me. I only mean I’m not 
madly—or foolishly—in love with Chan. I’d be afraid 
to marry him if I were. It doesn’t last; you know that 
as well as I do. Love is what you just called happi- 
ness—the illusion of having something in your grasp.” 

She paused, her eyes challenging. But all he said 
was: 

“T am not going to debate it with you. It’s not what 
I think, anyway, but what you think that counts.” 

3 “I admire Chan and I respect 
D. Mitchell him,” she said. “And I like him 
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enormously. If you say all that is a poor substitute 
for love—well, I’ll despair of your mental processes.” 

“I thought you did, anyway,” was all he said. 

The road was swinging down into Leicester. 
lights of the town were below 
them. The sunset had paled, 
save for a strip of rose-flushed 
amber in the west. The moon 
was serene and confident now; 
the air chill crystal. 

“Are you going to let me take 
you to dinner before you 
leave?” he asked, as the car 
swung into Main Street. She 
hesitated, and he added, “Or 
would Chan object?” 

“Of course not!” she said. 
“TI was not thinking of Chan. 
I was thinking about you. I 
think——” 

“Let’s save that for table con- 
versation,” he suggested. “I'll 
take you to the hotel—for din- 
ner, that is. I suppose you 
want to go to the house first.” 

“Just long enough to get my 
bag and lock up.” 

They ran on through the 
town, familiar to both since 
childhood. Their ancestry 
could be traced through the 
old town records. Bob had 
been born and bred there. He 
lived in a house that had be- 
longed to his great-grand- 
father, fronting the triangular 
Common with its inevitable 
Soldiers’ Monument and wea- 
ther-beaten old cannon. 

Across the Common was the 
old Chichester Building, con- 
taining his law office. On the 
base of the third angle stood 
the white-pillared court office, 
for Leicester was a sleepy little 
old New England county seat. 

Here the surrounding coun- 
tryside brought its litigation; 
here farmers and summer 
colonists did their marketing. 
And here, with his rods, his 
guns and some law, Bob was 
content. 

“The trouble with you is that 
you are perfectly satisfied to 
be a not-so-very-big frog in a 
very small puddle,” Faith had 
once told him, with the frank- 
ness that was her fetish. 


H. Ihad not de- 


nied it—or changed his ways. 
“There are compensations,” he 
had suggested. 

But Faith scorned that. Her 
own direct ancestry had been 
more adventurous. Her grand- 
father had been born in Lei- 
cester, too, in the brick house 
that now belonged to her 
great-uncle Amos. But her 
grandfather had left Leicester. 
He had had ambition, vision. 
He had gone to New York. He 
had not made millions, or even a million, but he had 
got out. 

The house to which Bob was driving her was outside 
the town. An old farmhouse bought and remodeled 
by her father as a summer home, when Faith was but 
a baby. : 

In summer Leicester is ever so charming. Even this 


The 


it suggested abiding peace. 


Eyes to See 


February night as the roadster swung out into the 
white-blanketed countryside, gleaming under the moon, 
“As always,” mused Faith. 
She was glad, now, that she had come. On her arrival, 


two days before, she had gone to Bob for the keys 


to the house. He, characteristically, had gone out with 
her and started the fires, seen that the house was 
provisioned and arranged with a neighboring housewife 
to do the work. He was the sort of country lawyer who 
could stop to do such things for her, or for any friend. 

Faith had not told him then about Chan. Nor had 


Royal Brown 


she told him the whole truth today. .She had come to 
Leicester not because she was a bit tired of New York 
but to make up her mind about Chan. She had no 
intention of marrying Bob, ever. Yet he had figured 


When Bob had read the 
mill Faith sat incredulous, 
astounded. “But I still 
can’t see she be- 
gan. Chan cut in on her. 


“How. about the residue?” 


in some nebulous way in what had been in her mind. 
Now, as she nestled her pretty chin in her furs, every- 
thing was as crystal clear as the air she breathed; all 
at once the contrast between the two men who wanted 
to marry her seemed sharply etched. “Two men couldn’t 
differ much more,” ran her thoughts. 
.Take Bob. He probably had three or four thousand 
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a year outside the little—she felt sure it was very lit- 
tle—he made at law. He was the sort of lawyer who, 
driving out to see some rural client, would linger to 
help repair a pump, discuss politics or anything else. 

“Why not?” he had retorted, when she had so accused. 

The essential fault with him, she felt, was that he 
honestly could not see why not. His whole life moved 
as he did himself, with a leisurely grace. Nor was it 
because he had no greater capacity. 

It wasn’t even the fact that Bob had only three or four 
thousand a year while Chan must make at least twenty 
that mattered. In Leicester one could live very com- 
fortably on a few thousand a year, she knew—too 
comfortably, she might have added. It was just that 
Leicester set definite horizons, and that Bob was so 
darned content to have his horizons set. 

Well, she was not. She was twenty-six, restless and 
reaching. She had a flair for line; had dabbled in de- 
sign. But she was candid with herself. 

“I might be able to decorate lamp shades, but what 
I want to do is paint murals,’ she had told Bob, the 
previous summer. “The urge is there but not the talent. 
It’s taken me four years to discover that, and now I’m 
wondering about architecture. I suppose in four years 
I'll discover I want to design Taj Mahals and have the 
equipment only to—oh, draw specifications for hen- 
houses.” 


Bons comment had been 
characteristic. “Anybody who can design a better hen- 
house will do this community a real service.” 

She thought of that now. She saw Taj Mahals, and 
he saw henhouses. As an afterthought she admitted 
that perhaps that wasn’t quite fair. He did know heaps 
of things—— 

The thought broke off as the roadster stopped. 

“Stay where you are,” said Bob, as she started to get 
out. “I can get your bag and lock up.” 

He slipped out from behind the wheel, went up the 
path he had himself shoveled through the snow. She 
was not ungrateful for that, yet imagine Chan doing 
such a thing! Not that he wouldn’t if he had the time. 
But he just wouldn’t have the time. 

“T’m only a young lawyer,” Chan had informed her, 
at their very first meeting. But he had added, with 
something in his voice that took the blatancy from the 
remark, “I assure you, though, that I am an exception 
to the rule that all young lawyers starve.” 

They had met just before Christmas. It had required 
no excess of feminine intuition for Faith to realize he 
was interested. 

Well, so was she. He certainly had no horizons. She 
had the feeling he would go far. He was no more than 
a year or two older than Bob, but the very fact that he 
allowed himself to be interested in her showed how sure 
of his future he must be. No amount of emotional pres- 
sure, she sensed, would force Chan to take a wife before 
his career was assured. And that she held to his credit. 
The more so in that when he did fall he fell hard. 

“Tl make you love me,” he had promised her, as 
many another man has promised before. 

Faith had been frank with him. “I’m not going to 
say it’s so sudden,” she had told him. 

“T have a suspicion you aren’t exactly surprised,” he 
had inserted, his dark eyes amused. 

“And I don’t want you to think that I’m one of those: 
wabbly ladies that can’t make up their own minds.” 
She had felt it her duty to tell him exactly how she felt 
—about him and love and marriage. ‘And I think it’s 
important that I be very sure, don’t you?” she had 
concluded. 

“I’m sure enough for two,” he had assured her. 

Faith had been warmed by that. He was so nearly 
everything she could expect that, for all her distrust 
of love, as an illusion, she wished she could feel the 
illusion. 

Instead, she had told him she was going to run up ™ 
to Leicester to think things over. “Not making up my 
mind about you—but about life,” she had explained. 

“Tm relieved. I was afraid you might be going to 
Leicester to weigh me in the (Continued on page 110) 


V V iting for your ship to 


come in. Because they need you. Because 
they love you. There’s always someone waiting 
for your ship to come in. 

Nancy’s ship came in for her when she eloped 
with her boss and went honeymooning abroad, 


but to her Flatbush folks it is still an unreality, 
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even as they stand here now, in the crowd at 
the pier, watching the ship which is bringing 
her back actually loom out of the mist, come up 
the bay, and swing slowly toward them. Ma 
(with a new hat for the occasion) and Pa and 
little sister Dorothy, watching hope materializ- 
ing before their eyes. 
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But not until they see Nancy waving fran- 
tically to them from the ship’s rail; not until 
they see her tugging at Alan and holding up his 
hand for him (introducing rich son-in-law to 
poor folks-in-law)—not until then will they 
wake as from a dream and really believe that, in 
more ways than one, their ship has come in. 


obinson 
brings Karly 
and Nanny home 
to take up Marriage 
in a Serious Way 
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L. was owing to 
my optimistic philosophy 
and the purity of my personal life that I became Czar 
of the Barco Murder Case and through it achieved wide- 
spread fame (perhaps you have heard of Elmer Bliss). 
Cal Barco had been arrested for stealing, not for murder, 
but the fact that he had murdered seven women came 
out after his arrest. 

My interest in the case grew out of my admiration 
for Viola Lake, the movie star. Viola was in danger of 
being dragged into court because of a diary kept by 
her former employee, Mrs. Geiger, who had been one 
of Barco’s victims. Viola feared that this diary might 
reveal the fact that she was a drug addict. Besides, 
there was Lansing Marshall, a newspaperman, who had 
no feeling for the Better Things of Life and who would 
undoubtedly make the most of this opportunity to drag 
Viola into the mire and further vilify the fair name of 
Hollywood. 

Unfortunately, my first suggestion to Mr. Goldmark, 
Viola’s employer, that we send for the poor child’s aunt, 
Miss Minnie Horsefeather, had not turned out so well, 
for Miss Horsefeather at once made herself conspicuous 
in the court room. Then came that never-to-be-for- 
gotten night when I was visiting Viola. Her aunt left 
us to attend a world premiére at Grauman’s, where 
she announced over the radio to the world at large that 
Viola had remained at home alone with her best beau, 
Elmer Bliss. 

Fortunately, Goldmark was there to drag Auntie Min- 
nie away from the microphone and bring her back 
home. He explained her outrageous conduct, insisting 
that she go away at once. He left us, still angry, for- 
getting that while this plan of mine had not turned 
out so well, I had achieved a real victory in influencing 
Viola to give up using the drug. 

While I was reflecting that doubtless the evil-minded 
world would now be saying the worst of me, Viola sud- 
denly fainted dead away. The revelation that she had 
brought trouble to me was too much for the fragile 
little thing. What a beast I felt! 

I grasped her in my arms, something primitive stir- 
ring within me. I was a MAN who must protect his 
woman... 

As I walked away from Viola’s home under the pink 
light of a dawning day, the old Elmer Bliss was gone 
forever. There surged within me a new understanding 
of human problems. 

And as I faced the climax of the Barco murder trial, 
a new humanity gripped me. Up to that time I had 
felt, with everyone else, that Barco must pay the su- 
preme penalty for his crimes, for murder needed strong 
discouragement in Hollywood. 
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But my association with 

Viola Lake had taught 

me things that I had never learned from books. I 

learned that life is far more Vital than I had ever 

dreamed—far too Vital to be guided by any fixed sched- 

ule of safe-conduct such as I had smugly laid out for 

myself. Yes, indeed! Impulse is stronger than Schedule, 

the Life Urge is more potent than any Caution 

and Heart Beats are mightier than the Power of 
the Will. 

At first this discovery had dazed me. And then, the 
surging wave of new sensation which had engulfed me, 
carried me on its heaving breast to a newer and broader 
comprehension of every human deed. 

I began to feel a sympathetic pity for this man Barco, 
who, after all, had only obeyed an overwhelming cosmic 
command—in his case, to kill. 

I came out in all the newspapers against the death 
penalty for Barco. 


N.w. the unspoken slogan of 
District Attorney Welch was, “Death for Barco; ruin for 
Viola Lake; the governorship for Me!” If Barco es- 
caped the death penalty, it would upset his whole polit- 
ical future. So Welch and I became even more bitter 
enemies than we had been before. 

Things had reached fever heat between us by the time 
the day arrived when Viola was to be called to the wit- 
ness stand, and her past dragged up by Welch and ex- 
ploited to her ruin. 

That morning the courthouse corridors were jammed 
by nine o’clock. Only a modicum of the crowd could 
ever hope to get into the court room itself. But motherly 
looking old ladies and fresh-faced high-school girls were 


@The ladies of the 
United Women’s Clubs 


Elmer Bliss rises co Greater Heights 
in his search for The Better Things of Life 
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fighting like fiends 
to break through 
that doorway and 


A tremor ran 
through the crowd. 
Out of the corner 


witness a sister soul 


of my eye I saw Viola 


being led to moral 
slaughter. 
Viola at last ar- 


stiffen and take a 
deep breath. Then, 
as in a dream, I 


rived, frightened and 
pale, and she was 
mobbed. Her little 


heard a seeming far- 
off voice saying: 
“Miss Viola Lake will 


black gown was lit- 
erally stripped of 
beads and orna- 
ments by souvenir 
seekers, until its only 
charm was the flow 
and undulation of 
fresh young curves 
beneath it. She was 
accompanied by a 
paid companion, for 
at that moment she 
had no real friend 
whose presence 
would be acceptable 
to Mrs. Grundy. 

And I did not even 
dare to throw her an 
encouraging smile— 
on account of the 
lying tongues which 
were everywhere 
whispering about us. 

Presently I saw a 
solid wedge of de- 
termined-looking 
womanhood milling 
its way through the 
crowd, led by Mrs. 
Sarah Allwyn- 
Krantz, President of 
the United Women’s 
Clubs of southern 
California. Her ac- 
companying cohorts 
were all “good wom- 
en’”—one could tell 
that by their faces 
and their figures. 
They were coming to 
listen to Viola’s tes- 
timony and decide 
whether or not they 
would demand a withdrawal of all her films. What 
chance had Viola for mercy from Mrs. Allwyn-Krantz 
or any of her ilk? 

The atmosphere in the court room was tense. One 
could sense an underlying feeling of that perverse 
psychology, that hysterical delight which grips a mob 
at the moment when it can assist in tearing down an 
idol, even a once-loved idol of its own making. 

I made my way to the Czar’s chair. I dared not look in 
Viola’s direction. I knew she dared not look at me. But 
in that hour of separation I felt doubly her protector. 

Finally, Judge Olah rapped for order, and it was as if 
an electric current, which suffused the crowd, condensed 
and intensified. 

District Attorney Welch arose, and with a studied in- 
difference he addressed the Court. “Your Honor,” he 
said, “I understand that the murderer’s fourth victim, 
Mrs. Belle Geiger, some time previous to her murder, was 
employed as cook in the home of Viola Lake.” 


G,“Since we’ve found out how many emotions Viola’s got, we'll 
produce her in a brand-new type of réle,” said Mr. Goldmark. 


please take the 
stand.” 

Viola stood; she 
wavered; she looked 
so weak and frail 
that I ventured to 
throw her one short, 
quick glance of en- 
couragement! 

Biting. her trem- 
bling little lip, but 
with the dignity of 
a Queen, Viola made 
her way to the wit- 
ness stand. In barely 
audible tones she 
took the oath to speak 
the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing 
but the truth. 

Welch, quiet, cold, 
and with the as- 
sumption of a purely 
impersonal attitude, 
faced her and sud- 
denly demanded: 

“Miss Lake, where 
were you on the 
night of August 
twenty-sixth, 1928?” 

It was a trap. Viola 
knew it, but she had 
no choice but to en- 
ter in. “I don’t re- 
member,” she _ said, 
so weakly that one 
only understood the 
words from the move- 
ment of her lips. 

“Oh, you don’t re- 
member?” he quickly 
snapped. “In that 
case, I have some- 
thing here which will refresh your memory!” He turned 
to his assistant who was sitting at a near-by table. “Give 
me that book, please,” he said—“that diary.” 

The assistant picked up the diary and took it to Welch. 
A tremor shook the crowd. 


Ta diary was an old grocery 
order-book which had been converted into a depository 
for the base thoughts of an evil-minded woman. Welch 
stood there a moment thumbing the pages. The crowd 
leaned forward. 

Viola blanched. I scarcely breathed. 

At last Welch spoke. ‘This diary,” he said, “was kept 
by your cook, who seems to have made a comprehensive 
record of events in your household during the time she 
was employed there.” 

He slowly started looking through the pages. 

Viola gripped her chair and took another. long, deep 
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breath. Her attorney 
jumped to his feet. 

“IT object!” he thundered. 

Welch, raising his eye- 
brows in mock surprise, 
faced Judge Olah and 
waited. 

Viola’s lawyer contin- 
ued: “I do not see what 
possible connection Miss 
Lake’s private actions in 
her own home can have 
with the murder of this 
woman.” 

Welch smiled supercili- 
ously. “Your Honor,” he 
said, addressing the judge, 
“the murderer’s lawyers have stated that Barco killed 
this woman in self-defense. We’ve got to know enough 
of the woman’s character to determine the likelihood of 
such a statement’s being true. We have no witness so 
revealing as this woman’s own diary.” 

Judge Olah considered a moment, wanting to be fair. 
Finally, “You may continue,” he said to Welch. 

The crowd breathed one concerted sigh of relief and 
settled back in pleasurable anticipation. 

Welch, scarcely deigning to smother his smile of tri- 
umph, found a place he had marked in the diary. 

The crowd again leaned forward. 

Welch began to read. It was an account of a party 
which had taken place at Viola’s home, at which Viola’s 
charm had been the cause of jealous fisticuffs between 
two of the men guests, one of whom was her chauffeur. 

The crowd tittered and there were several raucous 
laughs. 

Again Viola’s lawyer jumped to his feet. “Your 
Honor,” he cried furiously, “I object! This testimony is 
entirely incompetent, irrelevant and immaterial, and in 
no way germane to the issues in this case!” 

Welch, an evil glitter lighting up his eye, turned to 
Olah. “Your Honor,” he cried, “the murderer’s lawyers 
claim that. this fourth victim of Barco’s possessed a 
violent temper. We’ve got to know her customary men- 
tal reactions under conditions which aroused her anger. 
These incidents will tell!” 

Judge Olah thought a moment. 
he said. 

Again the crowd quivered with anticipated joy. 

But Welch well knew how to whet the public appetite 
for scandal. He turned to Viola, the 
essence of polite deference, and said: 
“Miss Lake, your counsel seems to 
wish that the public should not know 
about this episode, so I am going to 
bow to his request and skip it.” 

A questioning murmur swept the 
crowd. 


@,The new 
Elmer Bliss 


“You may continue,” 


Nothing but the Truth 


forward. “Perhaps this will assist your recollection,” he 
said brightly. 

He read. It was an account of an altercation between 
Viola and her cook. The woman had objected to pre- 
paring breakfast at six a.m. for a friend of Viola’s who 
had to go to an early train to meet his wife. 

Ribald laughter greeted this, but two or three people 
hissed. 

“I object!” roared her attorney. 

Welch again faced the judge. “Your Honor,” he said, 
“I am trying to prove that the murderer’s victim was 
not possessed of a violent temper. It is true she remon- 
strated with Miss Lake about her—er—gentleman friend’s 
breakfast, but the remonstrance was very mild, consid- 
ering the fact that Miss Lake’s home was run in disre- 
gard of every convention and of every law!” 

A loud round of applause greeted this—there was no 
doubt that Welch had the crowd entirely in sympathy 
with him. 


I looked at Goldmark. He was 
like a gray ghost. Mrs. Sarah Allwyn-Krantz and her 
cohorts were already deciding on the resolution which 
meant the end of Viola’s career. 

Jeering laughter and catcalls came from the back of 
the room. Judge Olah rapped for order, but it had no 
effect. 

But I had had enough! After all I was Czar! And 
even if it meant my downfall, I decided to be heard. 

I jumped to my feet and to the platform. I raised my 
hand. 

“As Czar of this case and in fairness to this little 
woman, I demand to be heard!” I cried. 

Judge Olah rapped sharply. ‘Mr. Bliss, you are out 
of order,” he declared. 

Then Welch stepped forward, raised his hand, and the 
crowd, which was with him to the last man, came to 
attention. 

“Your Honor,” Welch said, “I should like to hear what 
Mr. Bliss has to say. I should like to hear his excuses 
for this woman whom we allow to play a large part in 
directing the cultural lives of the public. And I think 
his relations with her are sufficiently intimate to make 
him an authority on the subject.” 

More catcalls and hisses. Someone derisively called 
out “Elmer and Vi,” and the crowd hooted. I felt my 
face go red. 

Again Welch raised his hand. Again silence followed 


“The reason I do this,” he went on, 
“is because I fear that the public 
might put an unfortunate construc- 
tion on the fact that there were gun- 
shots exchanged on this occasion, 
and if that fact became known and 
harmed little Miss Lake’s reputation, 
I should naturally be very sorry in- 
deed. So, I shall not go further into 
the details of this little—er—social 


soirée.” 
A cruel, galling 


titter ran through the court. Viola 
went even paler. I could have killed 
Welch with my two bare fists! 

Still seemingly impersonal, he con- 
tinued. “Miss Lake,” he asked, “do 
you remember a quarrel which took 
place between you and your cook in 
October, 1928?” 

“I don’t remember,” she whispered. 

Again Welch fingered the pages of 


the diary. Again the crowd leaned 
88 


QJ had had enough! “In fair- 
ness to this little woman, I de- 
mand to be heard!’ I cried. 


“Go good 


Surveyed throughout the nation 
Is the label Red-and-White— 
Bright flag of health and sunshine 

On soups for our delight! 


MEAL-PLANNING IS EASIER WITH DAILY CHOICES FROM CAMPBELL’S 21 SOUPS 
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it must be Campbell's! 


That’s a very likely thought to come to 
a woman's mind ... For instinctively she 
has selected Campbell’s as her standard 
and she judges soup by it... She realizes 
that Campbell's are the greatest soup=chefs, 
in the greatest soup-kitchens in the world 
... She knows that only in Campbell's 
Soups does she obtain her complete satis= 
faction in delicious quality and flavor. No 
wonder she selects Campbell’s Vegetable 
Soup as her luncheon or supper. Fifteen 
vegetables in the finest Vegetable Soup 
that ever reached your lips... And you 
have twenty other fascinating Campbell’s 


choices. 12 cents a can. 
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Asparagus 
Bean 

Beef 

Bouillon 
Celery 
Chicken 
Chicken-Gumbo 
Clam Chowder 
Consommé 
Julienne 

Mock Turtle 
Mulligatawny 
Mutton 

Ox Tail 


Pea 

Pepper Pot 
Printanier 
Tomato 
Vegetable 
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WRIGLEY'S 


Millions of people are calling 
for WRIGLEY’S Juicy Fruit 
because they like the fresh 
piquancy and different-ness 
of its fascinating flavor. 


It’s WRIGLEY quality—the 
best that can be made. 


Inexpensive 


You get all the 
WRIGLEY benefits too 
—whiter teeth—fresher 
breath—cleaner mouth < 
—moistened throat— 
steadier, calmer nerves. 


Good and Good for You. 
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his gesture. “Mr. Bliss,” he went on, 
“has been appointed moral czar of this 
case. Let him give us an account of his 
record since he has been in office! Let 
us listen to Mr. Bliss, my friends! I 
think we all ought to know his excuses 
both for himself and for his misguided 
lady friend!” 

“Hear! Hear!’ shouted the mob. 

I glanced at the judge inquiringly. He 
nodded for me to go on! 

I stepped forward. There were hisses, 
several “boos,” and then the crowd set- 
tled into a derisive silence. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” I began, “you, 
of your own free will, have raised little 
Viola Lake to be an idol of the great 
film world. And why have you done 
this?” I asked. I paused; then I force- 
fully answered my own question: “Be- 
cause you found her adorable!” 


"Tene was laughter 
which I had not expected, but ignoring 
it, I went on. 

“Are you going to forsake her now,” I 
asked, “just as your own judgment has 
been proven correct—just as it has been 
shown conclusively that every man who 
ever came into contact with Viola Lake 
has confirmed your own estimation of 
her charm? She is adorable!” 

The crowd laughed, hissed and hooted. 
“You should know!” called someone. This 
was irritating, but with so much at stake 
I dared not lose my poise. On I went. 

“Mr. Welch,” I said, “has just now, 
with his usual gallantry, brought out 
the fact that men have fallen in love 
with Viola Lake. But Mr. Welch has 
mentioned only a few. I could tell you 
of thousands more. I have looked 
through Miss Lake’s fan mail,” said I, 
“and I have seen thousands of letters 
from impetuous boys and men who were 
hungry for romance. And every one of 
those letters proved that the whole world 
of men were as ready to make love to 
Viola Lake as those of us who have been 
lucky enough to meet her! As I have been 
myself, if you wish the truth! Now, in 
all justice, can you blame me for that?” 

There were a few more hoots—but my 
bold frankness had had a certain effect, 
and there was a trace of sympathetic 
laughter. The crowd now began to listen 
with something like respect. Perhaps it 
did no harm to let them know the Czar 
was a human creature with red blood 
flowing in his veins! 

“You chose Viola Lake for stardom,” 
I continued, “because she was beautiful, 
emotional, impetuous and full of fire. 
Had she been safely unattractive, care- 
fully balanced, deep-thinking, scheming 
and cold, she never could have scaled 
the heights of comedy or delved into the 
depths of pathos for your delight!” 

The crowd heard this in silence, but I 
began to feel it was a silence that fore- 
told assent. Then I went on. 

“Mr. Welch,” I said, “has let you know 
that Viola Lake was at times touched 
by the fact that men adored her. But, 
my friends, had she been untouched and 
hard of heart, with no sympathy for a 
fellow being’s struggle for attainment, 
could she have attained the heights of 
emotion which have brought you so 
much joy?” 

This was also met by silence, but I 
could sense that I had startled that un- 
ruly mass into thought. 

“You are American citizens,’ I went 
on. “You are accustomed to the very 
best of the better things of life! Would 
you want to pay your good money to an 
artiste whose emotion was manufactured, 
whose vitality was forced, whose heart 
was cold and whose passion was phony 
and calculated?” 


Someone cried, “No!” Inwardly I 
blessed him and, encouraged, I went on. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” I said, “if you 
listen to Mr. Welch, if you allow his 
attitude toward this little artiste to sway 
the marvelous judgment and insight you 
showed in raising her to stardom, then 
I suggest that you allow Mr. Welch him- 
self to choose your screen stars in the 
future. To choose them because they 
are cool-headed and practical; to choose 
them because their natures are safe from 
the hurricane of emotion! 

“And if Mr. Welch is at a loss to find 
someone possessing these homely attri- 
butes to take the place of the warm, 
vibrant Viola Lake in your affections, I 
beg to suggest to him as candidates for 
his approval, Prudence Penny, Beatrice 
Fairfax or Carrie Chapman Catt!” 

The crowd broke into a laugh, and this 
time the laugh was on Welch! He flushed 
and looked furious! 

“Oh, my friends, these scintillating film 
stars we so idolize cannot possibly lead 
the lives of ordinary folk. They are so 
glamorous, so abounding in charm, wit 
and genius, so beautiful, so full of verve 
that they cannot go anywhere that their 
vivid personalities do not immediately 
create emotional situations which grow 
out of the vibrant natures they possess. 
And I know that you would not have 
them otherwise!” 

“You're right, Elmer!” called out a 
bald-headed old fellow in the front row. 

I tossed the old chap a quick smile, 
and then I glanced at Welch. His face 
was livid. Again I went on. 

“Surely,” I cried, “you who are men 
and women of the world, fair-minded 
and broad-minded, cannot say to these 
birds of brilliant and rare plumage, ‘Be 
gay—but mind you hold your gayety in 
check; be beautiful—but mind you do not 
allow yourself to be admired; be full of 
glamour—but mind you curb your spirits; 
and if your nerves are worn to shreds by 
hours of weary, grilling work to bring a 
little of your magic into the drab dull- 
ness of our lives, mind you don’t allow 
yourself the hearty relaxation which is 
commensurate with your toil. No! No! 
Go home! And go to bed! And read a 
book!” 

Again applause broke out, and it was 
louder than before. There was no mis- 
taking that the crowd was veering round. 

“Oh, my friends,” I went on, now in 
full appeal, “surely you know that you 
yourselves cannot give and give and give 
of your very soul in daily work without 
taking something in? This ‘something,’ 
this ‘soul food,’ if I may so call it, you 
find in the glittering cathedrals of the 
cinema. But where are they to find it 
who work so unceasingly to provide this 
banquet of emotional joy for you? 

“I am not making an appeal for 
‘orgies’—so far as my experience goes 
they do not exist in Hollywood. I am 
only appealing to you that these people 
be allowed their care-free relaxation, af- 
ter they have worked so hard. I beg 
that the emotional problems which must 
arise out of the very nature of these 
glamorous beings be not made the butt 
of unfair, hypocritical consideration such 
as Mr. Welch has just indulged in!” 

Cries of “Hear! Hear!” followed this 
appeal, and a round of applause. 

But there was one silent spot in that 
auditorium which caught my eye. Mrs. 
Sarah Allwyn-Krantz and her cohorts 
were unconvinced. I faced them. 

“You women whose lives are sheltered,” 
I cried; “you who early chose to devote 
your beauty, grace and feminine charm 
to making one man happy, can you not 
imagine what would have been your prob- 
lems had you chosen, instead, to bring 
happiness into the lives of countless 
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thousands?” I searched their faces. They 
began to look interested. 

Then, for the first time, I looked at 
Viola. She was white and looked so frail. 

“Oh, my friends,” I cried, “are you 
going to let your thanks to Viola Lake 
for all she has meant to you in the past 
take on the paltry shape of Mr. Welch’s 
cheap ingratitude?” 

“No! No! No!” cried many voices. - 

Welch, furious, leaped forward and 
shook his fist at the crowd. “Fools!” he 
cried. “Are you seriously listening to 
this common spellbinder’s defense of this 
woman!” He shook the diary in their 
faces. “Why,” he thundered, “I have it 
here in this diary, in black and white, 
that Viola Lake is the addict of a drug.” 

There was a sudden awful hush. 

Judge Olah, all curiosity, dropped his 
gavel and nearly jumped over his desk. 

Sneeringly Welch continued, “This vi- 
tality, this personality, this emotional 
‘verve’ Mr. Bliss has asked you to admire 
in his girl friend is the result not of tem- 
perament, but of artificial stimulation!” 

And then, once more, that awful buzz 
of hate began to float up from the crowd 
like a poisonous and audible miasma. 

I turned toward Viola. She cast at 
me one look of agonized appeal. She 
rose, and then she fell to the floor in a 
lifeless heap. She had fainted! 

I did not go to her. I held myself in 
check, rallying my forces. 

Two men jumped from the front row 
and started to pick Viola up. “STOP!” 
I cried. “Leave her where she is!” 

Something in my tone compelled them. 
That same something quieted the crowd. 
I moved over to that poor little figure 
which lay inert. I stood beside the un- 
conscious form and quietly I spoke. 

“The gentleman who is district attor- 
ney has just made a terrible accusation!” 
I said. “You have all heard it!” Then 
I pointed down at the broken creature at 
my feet. “Oh, my friends,’ I asked, 
“does that look like one who has been 
artificially stimulated? Does that look 
like one who has been strengthened by 
powerful drugs to meet this day of trial? 
Surely, if that little woman were addicted 
to the use of stimulating drugs, would 
not this occasion, of all times, be the 
one on which she would have taken ad- 
vantage of them? 

“Oh, my friends!” I cried. “You are 
intelligent; you know that Viola Lake 
could have taken something today in 
order that she might have come to the 
witness stand with flashing eye and 
vibrant spirits, to face this gentleman 
who has so brutally attacked her!” 

The crowd stirred. 

Again I pointed to Viola. “Does that 
look as if she had indulged in any chem- 
ical aid to meet this bitter day of trial?” 

“No! No!” came the answer. 


Des I turned to the 
two men who still stood where I had 
stopped them. 

“Lift her up!” I cried. “Carry her 
out into God’s fresh air and sunshine— 
let them revive and stimulate her, for 
they are all she needs!” 

The men raised her tenderly and the 
crowd broke into deafening applause. 

Welch, frantic, lost all control of his 
vicious temper. He pushed past me and 
again shook the diary in the faces of 
the crowd. 

“You idiots!” he screamed. “I have 
the evidence against this woman in black 
and white! Do you want to hear it?” 

Once more Viola’s attorney arose and 
cried, “I object!” 

“Objection sustained!” cried the judge. 

Again was the applause deafening. 
Welch sneered out an oath. I myself 
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faced the crowd and waited for a lull in 
their applause. It finally came. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” I said, “I 
wish to thank you. You have been fair, 
you have been understanding and you 
have shown the keen sympathy with Art 
and the Soul of the Artist which always 
characterizes the great body of the 
American people.” (Loud applause.) 

“Bravo, Bliss!” cried many. I went on. 

“I am proud,” I said, “to hold a posi- 
tion of trust with a public which today 
has so brilliantly vindicated that little 
woman out there under God’s sunshine.” 
(More applause and louder.) 

“And,” I went on, “I am prouder still 
to say to you today, ‘I love that little 
woman’—with a love that is pure and 
of the spirit; a love that finds its highest 
expression in the better things of life.” 

“Bravo! Bravo, Bliss!” they cried. 

Then, scattered throughout the clamor, 
I heard here and there a call for Viola. 
It became more definite; finally it for- 
mulated into a positive demand. I saw 
Goldmark rush out to get her. 

Welch’s face was livid. He stepped 
forward and tried to speak, but catcalls 
met him. Catcalis for Welch! 

Suddenly there appeared in the door- 
way the beaming figure of Mr. Goldmark, 
his arm around Viola’s shoulder, leading 
her, pale and surprised, into the room. 

The crowd went wild with enthusiasm. 
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Tears of joy coursed down Viola’s cheeks. 

Goldmark finally spoke. “Ladies and 
gentlemen,” he said, “on behalf of Miss 
Viola Lake I want to thank you, because 
she herself can’t control those strong 
emotions you’ve been hearing Mr. Bliss 
tell about.” 

He gave her shoulder a squeeze. Many 
in the crowd frankly took out their hand- 
kerchiefs. The others cheered. 

Goldmark went on. ‘“Goldmark Films 
Incorporated,” he said, “have Vi under 
contract for the next five years! And 
since we’ve found out how many emotions 
she’s got, we’ll produce her in a brand- 
new type of rdle where she’ll run more 
of a gamut than she’s ever run before. 
And to be sure we get a story that teaches 
a great moral lesson, I’m going to ask 
Mrs. Sarah Allwyn-Krantz and the ladies 
of the United Women’s Clubs of southern 
California to pass on all the scenarios.” 

This statement broke down the last 
bar to Viola’s complete and unanimous 
vindication. 

Mrs. Allwyn-Krantz, taken by surprise, 


blushed, smiled self-consciously, arose 
and took a bow. 
“And now,” continued Goldmark, “I 


think three cheers for little Viola ought 
to be the next thing in the order of 
court procedure.” 

Judge Olah, beaming, agreed and they 
were given lustily. : 


Then part of the crowd tore to Viola’s 
side to wring her hand and beg for 
autographs. The others came to me, and 
as I stood there, shaking hands to right 
and left, I thought I heard a voice call 
out, “Why not Bliss for Governor?” 

My heart stood still. Had I heard 
aright? Yes! The cry was taken up 
and carried on: “Bliss for Governor!” 

I looked at Welch and saw him wince. 
The cry went on and grew. Then, out of 
the corner of one eye, I noted that Welch, 
with a movement of uncontrollable vio- 
lence, threw the diary into the waste- 
paper basket, from which I carefully 
fished it out at the end of the session. 

As I was leaving the court room after 
the tumult and the shouting died, I again 
met Welch in the corridor. : 

“Congratulations, Bliss!” he — said. 
“You’ve made them swallow nearly every 
crime in the moral calendar! But mark 
my words, you won’t get away with mur- 
der. I’m going to see Barco hanged!” 

“Ah, yes?” I asked. 

“And you'll never be Governor of the 
State of California!” 

He sneered and strode away. But I 
had scarcely heard him, for my thoughts 
were on the heights. Could I save Cai 
Barco as I had saved Viola Lake, and 
rise to the governorship of the Golden 
State on a policy of all-embracing love 
for all my Human Brotherhood? 


The fight for Barco’s life and the governorship will be told in Next Month’s Cosmopolitan 
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How Much Should a Woman Stand from 


his wife before he ? I would answer, 
Just so much and not any more. 

The rub is in the “so”; and that—a 
point I would emphasize at once—is a 
matter of individual opinion. No two 
individuals can have the same opinion 
unless they have had the same expe- 
rience. 

Marriage is a unique relationship be- 
tween two unique individuals; it is today 
more complex than at any previous time 
in human history. Because of this com- 
plexity no simple rule of behavior, no 
stereotyped formula of conduct, will work. 

To be dogmatic, then, about such a 
purely human institution as marriage is 
to court disaster or ridicule. Is there 
nothing more to be said, then? The 
answer obviously is yes, or I shouldn’t 
have said anything. 

Mating is a biologic necessity; mar- 
riage is a human institution; and the 
contracting parties live psychologically. 
They marry, they stay married or they 
separate, or they don’t marry: and in 
every individual case, in your case and 
in mine, there is a reason. 

That “reason,” in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, is primarily psychologic 
rather than biologic. I would emphasize 
this fact because many failures in mar- 
riage are attributed to other reasons— 
social, economic, industrial, and so forth. 

By “psychologic,” I mean ‘factors of 
training: the likes and dislikes, the bents, 
slants and attitudes, the “character” that 
as individuals we bring to the marriage 
altar. Thus, a man of a certain char- 
acter will “stand” an enormous amount 
from his wife, or a woman from her 
husband, simply because he or she is 
the kind of man or woman who is willing, 
once having set hand to plow, to follow 
the furrow through to the end. 

The generation that is now passing 
had more of that kind of character than 
is common today. In that one respect, 
at least, they were a hardier generation. 
They could, would, and did stand for 
more than this generation will. Other- 
wise, why so many divorces these days? 


Is this loss of hardihood to be de- 
plored? Maybe. But mere deploring is 
futile business and leads nowhere except 
to deplorable states. 

Whether deplorable or not, I have a 
feeling that too many husbands and 
wives of the old régime “stood” for part- 
ners from whom they got no adequate 
return for a life of misery, humiliation, 
drudgery and cruelty. As I read “nature’s 
decrees,” human beings are not supposed 
to have to put up with such things. 

I also conclude that there are thou- 
sands of married people in the United 
States today who are putting up with 
partners with whom they are bound to 
lose; they are fighting a losing game. 
To keep on standing for what they stand 
for, is to go on surrendering their inborn 
right to human freedom and happiness. 

If defeat is inevitable, why not ac- 
knowledge it? If eventually, why not 
now? Because hope springs eternal in 
most human breasts, and because few 
are willing to admit even to themselves 
that they can’t make a go of it. 

They submit; they stand for back- 
breaking burdens; they suffer heart- 
breaking humiliations; they break away, 
they go back—even after a divorce. 

Would you and I, if we were in their 
places? If we were wise, we would want 
to know what we were going back to. 
In other words, in each and every case 
the question, “Shall I stand for her any 
longer?” “Shall I put up with him any 
longer?” is an individual question. 

I can stand so much cold, so much 
heat, certain kinds of food, a certain 
amount of poverty, a certain amount of 
success. “Certain”? Certain for me. 

And note, please, that you and I keep 
changing, and in many respects. A de- 
gree of frost which some years ago would 
have sent me out into the open, today 
sends me to a radiator. The same 
amount of heat which I would once 
have accepted without murmur, today 
sends me to an electric fan, or to the 
ice box, or to the mountains. 

Each of us is a complex bundle of 
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desires, ambitions, capacities, talents. 
These change—and each of us thereby 
changes; and every married man and 
woman confronted with a problem part- 
ner must take that fact into considera- 
tion. For example: 

A certain friend of mine occupying an 
important and difficult position of re- 
sponsibility has had a bad day in the 
office. He goes home, tired, distracted. 

What does he want, what does he 
expect to find when he gets home? A 
sympathetic bosom on which to lay his 
head. Why sympathetic? Because that 
is the way he was brought up. In child- 
hood, he learned that he could, figura- 
tively and literally, lay his head on his 
mother’s broad bosom and find sympathy, 
solace, balm. 

My friend goes home. Does he find 
such a bosom? Not on this particular 
day. He finds a wife who, simply be- 
cause in the stress of business he forgot 
to do a little errand she had asked him 
to do that day, relapses into her par- 
ticular response on such an occasion. 

She has been neglected, so it seems to 
her; she pouts. (Sometimes such a 
woman cries, even far into the night, 
making the night also a total failure.) 

What does a man do in a case like 
that? Or, more explicitly, how much of 
that sort of behavior should he stand 
for? His ambition, as he sees it, en- 
compasses her; he is working for her: 
his success is hers, generously shared. 
day by day; and he naturally expects a 
sympathetic ear when he gets home. 

Her pouts, her tears, only salt his 
wound; turn a temporary business de- 
feat into a domestic tragedy. That trag- 
edy may be temporary; it may become 
a habit. That depends on how well he 
understands human nature, and also on 
how dearly he holds his wife. 

Will he stand for that kind of treat- 
ment? Was she worth marrying? Is 
she the woman he wants? Is she worth 
fighting for? Is she worth making sac- 
rifices for? 

Knowing this particular wife and my 
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HAT’S Fels-Naptha—a bargain be- 
‘Lae it brings extra help. to every 
soap-and-water task. Extra help that saves 
you—and that’s the only thing that makes 
any soap a bargain. 

What is this extra help?—it’s the per- 
fectly natural result of having two busy 
cleaners combined in one generous bar. 
Not “just soap” alone, but good golden 
soap and plenty of naptha. 

Naptha is the dirt-loosener used in dry 
cleaning. And you know how dry clean- 
ing cleans. Fels-Naptha is rich in naptha. 
So rich you can smell it! This naptha is 
blended with the soap by a special proc- 
ess that keeps it on the job until the bar 
is down to its last thin sliver. 

And that’s why, the very instant 


A 


BARGAIN 


TODAY OR 
ANY OTHER DAY 


Fels-Naptha hits water, two eager help- 
ers get into action. Together, they swish 
in and out through your clothes—dissolv- 
ing stubborn dirt and washing it away— 
getting your clothes clean and spotless— 
without your doing hard rubbing. 

Fels-Naptha’s extra help brings another 
welcome saving. It keeps your clothes 
nice-looking longer. It saves your hands, 
too. For Fels-Naptha loosens dirt so 
quickly that your hands are out of the 
water sooner. And every golden bar con- 
tains bland, soothing glycerine! 

Get Fels-Naptha. Put it to work. In 
tub or machine; in hot, lukewarm or even 
cool water; for soaking or boiling. And let 
its extra help prove to you that here is a 
bargain for washday and every day! 
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special Offer—Whether you have been using 
Fels-Naptha for years, or have just now decided to 
try its extra help, we’ll be very glad to send youa 
Fels-Naptha Chipper and a sample bar. Many 
women who prefer to chip Fels-Naptha Soap into 
their washing machines, tubs, or basins find the 
chipper handier than using a knife. With it, and 
a bar of Fels-Naptha, you can make fresh, golden 
soap chips (that contain plenty of naptha!) just as 
you need them. Mail coupon, with four cents in 
stamps enclosed to help cover postage, and we'll 
send you the chipper and sample bar without 


further cost. Here’s the coupon—mail it now! 
© 1931, FELS & CO. 


FELS & COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 6, 2-31 


Please send me the handy Fels-Naptha Chipper 
and sample bar offered in this advertisement. I 
enclose four cents in stamps to help cover postage. 


Name— = 

Street a eeisiet 
Gity ae 
State 


Fill ia completely — print name and address 
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Brinc THRILLING PROOF OF SIMPLE 


612 Women... for 30 days... given «-Half-Face” Treatment 


with leading Soaps, Creams and Lotions . . . under direct 


supervision of well-known Dermatologists in 14 cities 


ACTUAL CASE HISTORIES 


Last September, 612 women .. . of all ages 


. .. with all types of complexions . . . accepted 
an invitation from 15 of America’s most dis- 


tinguished skin specialists. 


They consented to act as “subjects” in a scien- 
tific probe of the question, “ Which is the best 
of all daily skin cleansers and beautifiers?” 


Every day, for thirty consecutive days, each 
“subject” cleansed the left side of her face with 
her usual soap, cream or lotion. But on the 
right side of her face, she used Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap exclusively. 


CASE NO. 425... Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia. Outdoor Girl. Age 22. Ner- 
yous temperament. Excessive sun ex- 
posure had made complexion dry and 
scaly. At the end of test, Woodbury- 
treated side of face showed normal 
lubrication. Skin firm and smooth, 
with natural moisture and bloom. 


“PATCH TEST” REVEALS GENTLE ACTION OF WOODBURY’S. If any in- 
gredient of the soap doesn’t agree with the skin, irritation shows promptly when 
testis made. Patch test given to these 612 women showed Woodbury’s non-irritating. 


Daily, each patient’s complexion was examined 
by the physician or his assistant. At the end 
of thirty days, all “case histories” were re- 
viewed by one of New York’s most eminent 
dermatologists. His final report gives dramatic 
proof of the marked superiority of Woodbury’s 
. .. for cleansing and beautifying the skin. 


In 271 cases of faulty complexion, the Woodbury 
side showed radiant improvementover the other. 


Acne was benefitted in 106 cases. Excessively 
oily conditions were improved in 115 cases. 
Dry, scaly skin in eighty-one cases. Blackhead 


CASE NO. 217... Baltimore. Mary- 
land. Clubwoman. Age 30. Excessively 
oily skin. Half an hour after applying 
powder, it would turn to gummy paste 
because of copious flow of oil. At the 
end of 30-day test, the pores on Wood- 
bury side of her face were reduced 
pereeptibly. Oiliness disappeared. 


SUBMITTED HERE FOR YOUR GUIDANCE 


conditions, in one hundred and three cases. 


Even in many instances where the skin was 
already naturally clear and smooth, Woodbury’s 
brought still lovelier tone and texture. In case 
after case, the evidence was built up. . . that 
no other cleansing method equals Woodbury’s 
for the care of the complexion. 


Science simply confirmed what millions of 
women already know—that Woodbury’s is more 
than a mere toilet soap, that it is a complete and 
incomparable beauty treatment in soap form. 


For your complexion’s sake, try Woodbury’s. 
Continue your usual cleansing method on one 
side of your face, if you wish. But every night 
for a month use warm water and Woodbury’s 
on the other. And, as the days go by, watch 
the Woodbury side improve, with clearer color, 
finer pores, smoother texture. 


If Woodbury’s cost a dollar a cake ... instead 
of only 25¢.. . it would still be the most eco- 
nomical ... and surest way to skin loveliness. 


Start this scientific beauty treatment tonight. 
Woodbury’s may be had at all drug stores and 
toilet goods counters, or send coupon for 


generous sample. 
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WAY TO SKIN-LOVELINESS... 


New York Group Making “Half-Face” Test 72 New York girls took test under supervision of a New York dermatol- 
ogist. Among these were 10 girls from the U.S. Rubber Co. Similar tests were made with groups in 13 other cities. 


A STATEMENT FROM WALTER J. HIGHMAN, M. D. 
(Former Chairman of American Society of Dermatologists) 


“I have examined the statements made in this adver- 
tisement. They are correct and in accord with the 
reports of the fifteen dermatologists who conducted 
the comparative tests... These dermatologists are 
known to me as skin specialists of the highest pro- 
fessional reputations and as outstanding physicians 
in their chosen fields.” 


(Signed) Meme he gp hewa 


MAY WE SEND YOU DAINTY SAMPLES? 
JOHN H. WOODBURY, INC. 

702 Alfred Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Tf you live in Canada, address John H. Woodbury, 
Ltd., Perth, Ont. 

Enclosed find 10¢ for trial cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap and generous samples of two Woodbury’s 
Creams, Face Powder and Free Booklet. 


I would like counsel on conditions checked below: 
Oily skin O Wrinkles O Coarse pores 0 


Dry skin Flabby skin 0 Blackheads 
Sallow skin Pimples 


Name 


Address 
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friend as I do, I should answer as he 
does: “Certainly, yes; behind that pout 
is infinite devotion and love; tired as I 
am and defeated as I have been in 
today’s fight, I accept one more defeat. 
I realize now that there were times when 
I didn’t get the sympathy, support and 
encouragement I expected from my 
mother—she, too, had had her troubles 
that day, had suffered her own defeats.” 

Suppose, on the contrary, my friend 
had been up against this situation: He 
goes home and finds an expectant wife— 

. but expectant of finding something to 
reprove or criticize in him. Women do 
get that way, excellent women who 
should know better. 

Does he stand for it; and if so, how 
long? It depends on two factors: his 
dependence on her, and how much of 
a worm he is. Oh, I know, the worm 
sometimes turns; I suspect many a man 
has amassed a fortune or achieved dis- 
tinction in business, literature or science, 
to escape the inferiority complex his wife 
would hang on him. Against the bal- 
ance in red of his abject defeat at home 
he writes in black the gains won outside 
the home. 

Not every man, of course, has an 
outside victory to set down against an 
inside defeat; both sides of his life- 
ledger may be in red. Finding no sym- 
pathy at home, no understanding, no en- 
couragement, he goes forth day after day, 
to return the same abject, defeated man. 
You and I say we wouldn’t stand for it, 
or, more specifically, for “her.” He does. 
He is that kind of man. 

All we can say is that he is not the 
kind of man we like, not the kind of 
man we care to employ, work for, or 
associate with. We can feel sorry for 
him; we cannot admire him or take 
any joy in his fellowship. 

How a man is to get out of that kind 
of condition is perhaps not part of our 
inquiry, but enough of us, I suppose, 
have at one time or another been in 
such a spineless position that merely 
in the interest of the suffering male sex 
we may look at the question a moment. 

The answer, obviously, is to be found 
in a more comprehensive question: By 
what process do you and I ever get out 
of a difficult or a humiliating position? 
The obvious answer is, By work. True, 
now and then some of us are lifted out 
of a hole, but the normal procedure is to 
climb out by work. 

Every normal human being has at his 
command a certain amount of available 
energy—available for the business of life, 
for getting on and for getting along with 
his fellow beings, including his wife. 
Few of us use up all our energy; perhaps 
fortunately, or we should have none for 
such crises as keep coming into our lives. 
More important is it that some effective 
stimulus come into our lives, serving to 
release this energy and to point out how 
it may be expended with profit. 


I SUPPOSE most of us get 
our excitatory stimuli from our fellow 
men: “Why don’t you do this or that?” 
“Don’t be a fool!” Were I permitted a 
small voice of authority, I should say: 
“Don’t be a worm!” But then I am 
caught up short with the reflection that 
many a man might reply: “Why not? 
That is my nature, I can’t change it.” 

Well, it is something to know our 
limitations; there is undoubted virtue in 
discounting inevitable defeat by the cry 
of “Kamarad’; “Don’t shoot, Mr. Crock- 
ett, I'll come down”; or, “Yes, wife, I 
know I’m a worm, but I’m doing the best 
I can.” 

The tragedy, as I see it, is that there 
are a lot of worms that with proper 
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handling by a truly better half might 
become men. This goes equally, of course, 
for the other side of the house. Both 
husbands and wives meekly stand for 
things not inherent in their partners: 
husbands for infantile petulance; wives 
for stupid neglect. 

In other words, Jones conceivably 
stands for a lot from Mrs. Jones because 
he believes in two things: her sterling 
quality and desirability as a life partner; 
his ability to help Mrs. Jones acquire 
a set of habits which will make her the 
estimable partner she is otherwise well 
fitted to be. Mrs. Jones likewise puts 
up with Mr. Jones’ foibles because she 
has confidence in his character and in 
her own ability to help him achieve what 
is generally called his “true self.” In 
other words, if a partner has the mak- 
ings of a permanent mate, it is up to the 
other mate to do the making. 

The point I have just tried to make 
is worth emphasizing because it is an 
ever-present factor in the business of 
getting along with our fellow human 
beings. Few of us are so dumb that 
we can’t get something out of this or 
that material. ; 

There is something of the politician 
and something of the child in each of 
us; also, we are all more or less voters, 
more or less parents. We know that 
we are swayed, moved, this way and 
that; we know what ruffles our temper; 
what causes us to hang our head in 
shame; what it means to us to receive 
the praise of our fellow men. 

But we often forget that molasses 
catches more flies than vinegar. In 
other words, you and I probably stand 
for a lot of things because we have pro- 
voked them. 

What is a human being, after all? 
What is the fundamental outstanding 
trait of human beings? Humanness, 
isn’t it? An infinite capacity to learn, 
to understand, to like, to get along with 
people. Without this trait, as I see it, 
there could have been no enduring hu- 
man race, no civilization, and certainly 
no human family. 

Make certain that your partner is 
worth standing for, then rest assured 
that you can make the partnership a 
success. But don’t expect to do it in 
a@ day. 

I have in mind a certain lovable char- 
acter known across two continents. He 
was his own worst and only enemy. 
Again and again he had been given up 
as hopeless. Two years ago I had given 
him up; I thought nothing could save 
him. His wife gave him up—and prop- 
erly, in my opinion; she was so selfish 
that she was the last person in the world 
to help him over a difficulty. 

Today, he is on the road to a new 
life. Why? He has a new wife. She 
has already stood for more than most 
wives would stand for, but nothing stops 
her. She believes in her man; has put 
her heart into her work. Under her 
clever handling he is becoming a human 
being again. Each week more of his 
former fine self shows through. 

In short, I can think of nothing that 
a clever woman can’t do with a man— 
always provided, of course, that she has 
the will and something to work on. In 
this case the “something” had been deeply 
buried under bad habits of colossal van- 
ity and a tendency to get drunk. 

It can be done; it has been done; this 
woman is doing it, probably at a great 
price, right now. Most women, I sup- 
pose, would say he isn’t worth the price 
—and they, of course, could do nothing 
with such a man. 

There is a way only when there is a 
will; the will can only follow the de- 
sire—is the desire. This woman wants 


this man, and at the sacrifice of a lit- 
tle pride will save him from himself for 
the sake of the fine qualities she knows 
are there. 

But don’t jump to the conclusion that 
every drunkard is worth marrying in or- 
der to save, or for any other purpose. 
Pity rarely cures; alone, probably never. 
Work is required and great intelligence. 
Intelligence? Understanding the case. 
How much should a woman stand for 
from a drunkard? 

Generally speaking, nothing; and I 
would add, still speaking generally, that 
any woman who marries a drunkard is 
a fool. And yet, so infinitely varied are 
the mainsprings of human conduct that 
this, like every other generalization, 
must be modified; there are drunkards 
and drunkards, and no two are alike. 


Awa: the difference 
between the woman who wittingly mar- 
ries a drunkard because she is in love 
with him and believes she can restrain 
him, and the woman who unknowingly 
marries a man who resorts to intoxica- 
tion as the easiest way out of difficulty, 
is profound. It will take clever handlirg 
and a long time, plus great patience, to 
turn the latter trick, and few women have 
the necessary qualities. 

Most of them play a losing game. 
They struggle on, often with fine 
courage, courage that might be spent 
in a better cause. 

Within a week I have heard two 
women say: “I don’t know how she can 
stand it’—“she” being the wife of a 
well-known man in New York City, 
“stand” meaning the fact that he rarely 
appears on a public or semipublic oc- 
casion with his wife. To be explicit, 
this wife performs the functions of 
housekeeper, valet, secretary, errand 
boy—and probably darns his socks. 
Now, this man can afford servants and 
a box of new socks every week; and I 
happen to know he is fond of his wife. 

Why, then, does she stand for this? 
Why did she give up a career in which 
she had won a fair amount of success, 
and surrender herself so completely as 
virtually to efface her personality from 
the map of society? Should she stand 
for this? “No!” you and I would shout 
in unison. And we would be wrong. 

This man is her lord and master by 
deliberate choice. The brighter the light 
shines on his head, the more it warms 
her heart. In her total self-effacement 
she wins her completest victory. 

But the old-fashioned paragon such as 
my friend possesses is destined to become 
as extinct as the dodo. Women won’t 
stand for that kind of sublimation. Most 
men don’t expect it; few demand it; a 
really fine man would not stand for it. 

Sometimes the shoe is on the other 
foot. I knew a case somewhat parallel 
to the one above, except that the sub- 
merged one was the husband. The wife 
was ambitious, full of energy, a devoted 
mother; and yet what that man stood 
for was almost beyond belief. 

But, you see, he didn’t have to stand 
for it all at once; there was never any 
last straw to break his back. He knew 
how to take it day by day, one thing at 
a time. Having infinite patience, he 
persevered. He knew how to live his 
own life, and on the bench was a kindly, 
upright judge. At home the wife reigned 
supreme. Yet no man I know was hap- 
pier, or more thoroughly respected in the 
community, or more honored when he 
laid down his life. 

He understood, than which I know of 
nothing greater. He knew the price 
he paid; it was worth the price. 

Sounds old-fashioned, doesn’t it? It 
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girl wanls a ntce hie. 


With lovely fair skin, wide hazel eyes and 
blonde hair full of golden lights, young Mrs. 
Alexander Hamilton, bride of the late J. 
Pierpont Morgan’s grandson, a great-great- 
grandson of Alexander Hamilton, is a 
tremendous favorite in society. As 
Katherine Comly, of Tuxedo and New York, 
Mrs. Hamilton was one of the most popular 
of all New York’s débutantes 


Ly her flower-filled paneled 
sitting-room high above distinguished old 
Sutton Place, young and lovely Mrs. 
Hamilton talked of the care a girl should 
give her skin. 


“Most of the girls I know lead outdoor 
lives all day,” she told us. “In summer 
they are swimming and playing tennis... 
in winter it’s skating or some other sport 
... and in the evening it’s dining or danc- 
ing or going to the opera. This strenuous 
existence makes it important to give one’s 
skin care to keep it looking as nice in sun- 
shine as by candlelight. 


“T have used Pond’s for years,” Mrs. 
Hamilton said. “In fact, it is the only 
cold cream I have ever used. I have found 
that thers is nothing like Pond’s Method 
for day-in, day-out care of the skin. 


“The Cleansing Tissues to remove the 
cream are splendid,” she added, with her 
clear eyes intent. ‘“They are so much more 
absorbent than ordinary tissues. And the 
new peach-colored ones are lovely! 


“Everyone’s skin needs something to 


tone it up and keep the pores fine. Pond’s 
Skin Freshener is wonderful. Most New 
York girls use very little make-up, only 
lipstick and powder, and the Skin Fresh- 
ener helps to bring out a natural color. 


“Tt is a mistake to put powder right on 
the skin without a protecting foundation,” 
Mrs. Hamilton pointed out earnestly. “It 
is bound to clog the pores, and tends to 
coarsen and harden the texture. Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream is an excellent powder 
base and makes powder last much longer. 


“I am always faithful to the Pond’s 
Method—the four steps are so quick that, 
no matter how crowded your engagement 
book is, you always have time for them. 
And every girl wants a nice skin!” 


These are the four simple steps of the 
famous Pond’s Method that keep Mrs. 
Hamilton’s skin exquisite, as they do 
many famous beauties’. Make 
them part of your régime: 


DURING THE DAY—first, for thor- 
ough cleansing, apply Pond’s Cold 
Cream several times, always after ex- 
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MRS. ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


posure. Pat in with upward, outward strokes, wait- 
ing to let the fine oils sink into the pores and float 
the dirt to the surface. 


SECOND—wipe away 
all cream and dirt with 
Pond’s Cleansing Tis- 
sues, soft, ample, super- 
absorbent. They come 
in Parisian peach color and pure white. 


THIRD—pat skin with Pond’s Skin 
Freshener to banish oiliness, close and re- 
duce pores, tone and firm. So gentle that 
it cannot dry your skin, this mild astrin- 
gent is safe to use as often as you please. 


LAST—smooth on Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream for powder base, protection, ex- 
quisite finish. Use it wherever you pow- 
der, neck, arms, shoulders. . . Marvel- 
ously effective to keep hands soft, white 
and unchapped through the winter. 


SEND Iof ror Ponp’s 4 PREPARATIONS 
Pond’s Extract Co., Dept. 0, 112 Hudson St., New York 


Name 


Street 
City. 


State. . 
Copyright, 1931, Pond’s Extract Company 
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is. He believed in monogamy, accepted 
it as a natural law reinforced by divine 
command. His answer to tyranny was 
duty: “I have made my bed; I will lie in 
it.’ But that he didn’t lie in it like a 
worm is the point I would make—his was 
the real victory in that house. 

The old order changeth. But before 
we set the legal machinery in motion, 
let us look for a moment at a bit of ma- 
chinery millions of years older than our 
legal machinery, and potentially more 
devastating in its effect on our lives 


than the divorce court—a physiological . 


excursion into what it means to you and 
me when we are asked to put up with 
something we are not prepared for, or 
when our ignorance, stupidity, careless- 
ness or brutality upsets our life partner. 

I do not choose for illustration any 
particular couple, as I might, but rather 
two types: the sharp-tongued, nagging 
wife; the tormenting, teasing husband. 
Just what does it mean to be nagged, 
to be teased? To be emotionally upset, 
you promptly answer; and the answer is 
correct enough, but what it doesn’t bring 
out is that when you and I are emotion- 
ally upset we are below par; we are not 
fit for work, and if we are upset long 
enough we become better fitted for an 
asylum than for the family circle. 

All this has been known for thou- 
sands of years, but only within our own 
day has the real nature of emotional 
upsets become known. Go back to the 
case of my friend, who returned to his 
family after an upsetting day, to find 
himself “‘bawled out” by his wife. 

The day’s upset itself was bad enough. 
Suppose, now, his wife turns her sharp 
tongue loose and scolds him till dinner is 
announced. 


Will he enjoy that meal? We come 
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now to the real point. He may eat, he 
may even look as though he enjoyed 
it; but his alimentary canal won’t enjoy 
it. Why not? Because it is upset. The 
machinery down below refuses to work; 
glands don’t secrete; millions of muscles 
lie cold and dormant. Indigestion, of 
course. 

Make no mistake: most indigestion is 
emotional. When you and I are upset— 
by anger, fear, jealousy, what not—food 
ferments, poisons enter the blood instead 
of the materials we need for health and 
sanity. The nagged husband, the bullied 
wife, has a physiological hang-over the 
next day as definite, as tangible, as 
though a dose of poison or too much 
alcohol had been taken the night before. 
And if you and I have to stand for too 
much, if our life partners don’t let our 
vital. machinery do its work, we are 
justified in setting to work that man- 
made machine which will get us the 
freedom which is the most precious part 
of our inheritance. 

I suspect that the present popularity 
of the divorce court is not primarily be- 
cause we are less moral than we used to 
be, but because we better understand 
what we can and cannot do, and what 
we should and should not do. At any 
rate, divorce as a relief from an unbear- 
able or impossible condition is, quite 
properly, no longer considered an im- 
morality, though to our shame be it con- 
fessed there are states which still make 
divorce well-nigh impossible. 

Divorce should be neither an impos- 
sible nor a shameful thing. Enlighten- 
ment on this subject can’t help making 
for moral and social betterment. 

What is divorce, after all? Something 
inherently dangerous to human society? 
Something incompatible with human 


happiness? Some still think so, but I 
can’t see it that way. 

Like marriage itself, it is a human in- 
stitution which has kept changing 
through the ages. We are not asked, we 
are not expected, today, to stand for 
anything except our human right to be 
free as long as we have a due regard for 
other people’s rights, and take proper 
heed that we don’t throw upon society 
the burden of rearing our offspring. 

But note, please, that an intelligent 
understanding of divorce and of what 
should be put up with by married part- 
ners does not mean and is in no wise 
to be construed as an argument in favor 
of sexual promiscuity, or of loosening 
the marriage tie. 

Our society rests today upon marriage 
of a certain type—monogamy. It may 
change, but it can’t be abandoned like 
a horse in midstream. 

Nor should it be preserved because it 
is sacred or holy, but because it is our 
way of regulating mateship, our way of 
propagating our kind. No better type 
of marriage has yet been devised, and it 
will improve as an institution only as 
youth is taught to look upon monogamy 
as the highest type of mateship, the 
soundest cornerstone of civilized society, 
and at the same time to form habits 
which prepare for monogamous existence. 

To those about to marry I would say: 
By all means, there is nothing like it, 
nothing else so satisfying. But put at 
least as much intelligence into choosing 
your mate as you did into choosing your 
college or your motor car. Most of the 
disabilities and asperities of married life 
could be avoided if the mate-impulse 
were put through a few simple intelli- 
gence tests. The serious side of marriage 
should come before as well as after. 


11th Avenue Cowboy by Paul D. Augsburg continued from page 69 


of displaying them. There were cases of 
stuff he wished to store in a shack on 
Dennis’ beat. These cases would be 
brought from the docks, stored in the 
shack, and from time to time they would 
be loaded for distribution. All under 
cover of darkness, however, and Dennis 
need never see them. 

“Seventeen hundred a year! That ain’t 
no pay for a man like you. You ought 
to make lots more jack than that. Tl 
double your salary, and all you got to 
do is don’t see my trucks getting loaded.” 

Dennis didn’t hesitate for an answer. 
“To the devil with you! I knew what I’d 
be getting when I joined up—savvy?” 

“Now, listen, Duggery.” 

“You ain’t talking to me.” 

“Two hundred a month. That’s fair 
enough.” 

“No, I told you. And get this straight: 
you try anything on my beat—savvy?— 
and you'll get a ride on the wagon.” 

He walked on, swinging his club on its 
strap, feeling both proud and angry. Two 
hundred a month—swell clothes and 
shows, tailor-made things to wear to a 
dance; a bit of silk for his mother. Den- 
nis glared straight before him. The crust 
of that oily guy! He should have socked 
him for presuming to buy a Duggery. 

For Dennis would be an honest copper. 
He would work conscientiously at his job, 
and some day they’d give him a horse to 
ride: one of those handsome department 
horses, with a neat blue blanket lettered 
in gold and the seal of the city upon it. 

He could see himself astride a horse, 
gracefully riding up the avenue at the 
head of a big parade. There stood Dora 
admiring him; and there at the corner, 
a harness bull on his two flat feet, was 
Kleinert, the dude patrolman. 


But Dennis was through with walking 
beat long before he had reckoned. Two 
nights later a young woman rushed up 
and seized him by the arm. 

“Oh, quick!” she sobbed. “My hus- 
band’s drunk and he’s going to kill my 
mother.” 

“He is, huh? Take me to him.” 

Up he climbed four flights of steps and 
was shown a door in a narrow hall. His 
heart beat fast as he seized the knob. All 
regulations left his head; he burst in 
recklessly, eager for battle, fair target 
for gun or cleaver. 

But no gun or cleaver opposed his fists. 
He looked in vain for a booze-crazed 
brute. Only the mother was there— 
rather young, indeed, for a mother-in- 
law—with her head in her arms, softly 
crying. He had gone out to get more 
gin, she said. He was coming right back 
to kill her. Oh, please don’t go! 

The women were grateful to Dennis for 
staying. They got him the easiest chair 
in the flat and fried him some eggs and 
made him some tea. The younger one 
tried to flirt with him, but Dennis just 
grinned and did nothing about it. 

At the end of the hour he put on his 
cap. “I’ve got to go down and call the 
station. Your old man’s probably sleep- 
ing it off. But I’ll drop around later and 
make sure your're all right.” 

He walked to the patrol box and re- 
ported in. The operator told him to hold 
the line. Even as he waited, a squad car 
came and his own lieutenant alighted. 

The lieutenant strode to the door of a 
store while Dennis wonderingly watched 
him. Then he saw that something was 
wrong with the store; its windows were 
empty; its shelves had been rifled; its 
entire stock had vanished! 


“What kind of a cop do you call your- 
self? It’s a wonder they didn’t steal your 
badge! Are you sure your gun’s still on 
you?” 

“What happened?” gasped Dennis. 

“Oh, nothing at all! Nothing to speak 
of! All they did was back up a truck 
right beside your call box, and load the 
store aboard it! And where were you at?” 

“Waiting to nab a crazy drunk.” 

“Oh, you were! Where is he?” 

“He didn’t come back.” 

The lieutenant merely stared at him. 
“You better come in,” he said. “Spinelli, 
you relieve Duggery ...I hope you can 
clear yourself,” he added. “You had the 
makings of a copper, kid; but right under 
your call box! That’s pretty raw.” 


In the West of his dreams all human 
actions were more direct and simple. 
If one wished to be rid of a man, one 
shot it out with bullets. But not until his 
trial before the police board, when the 
woman gave her testimony, did Dennis 
fully realize how artfully sneaking the 
East could be. 

“No, sir,” he heard. 
husband.” 

“Where is your mother?” 

“In Kansas City.” 

“Has she ever visited you in Brooklyn?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Then it is not true that you told 
Officer Duggery your husband was drunk 
and threatening the life of your mother?” 

“Of course not.” 

“T see . . . How did it happen, then, 
that Officer Duggery was in your flat on 
the night of February ninth?” 

“Well, he got talking to me, sort of 
handing me a line. Then he said: ‘Why 
don’t you ask me up for a while? It’s 


“IT haven’t got a 
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DR. JOSEF SORGO 


Primarius (clinic head) of 
the famous Rainer Hospital, 
Vienna. He is considered one 
of the half-dozen greatest 
physicians in Austria today. 


This Famous 
Austrian Specialist 


SAYS... 
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POISONS that spread from clogged 

intestines weaken resistance to 

colds. ‘‘Fresh yeast keeps intes- 
tines clean,”’ doctors explain. 


‘Yeast corrects the trouble 


underlying those frequent, nasty COLDS 


OU know it well enough without 

consulting a doctor ...a cold is a 
sign of lowered resistance. It means that 
your system is run-down. 


And nine times out of ten that is the 
case because of one underlying bodily con- 
dition—Intestinal Fatigue... that old,un- 
pleasant trouble which doctors say causes 
over half of a/7 our commonest ailments. 


Then why not put yourself 
in shape to resist colds by get- 
ting at the cause now? 


There is a simple, proved 
way —the regular eating of fresh 
yeast. As the celebrated Aus- 
trian authority, Dr. Sorgo, ex- 
plains, “Fresh yeast has been 
used for a long time for dis- 
orders brought on by irregular 
functioning of the intestines. 


“Fresh yeast,” he adds, “is a food. Un- 
like violent laxative drugs, it will gently 
restore normal bowel action. 

“Thus, by keeping the intestinal tract 
clean, fresh yeast increases resistance to 
colds and catarrhal irritations.” 


-You don’t need any higher medical 
testimony than that! So start eating 


Fleischmann’s Yeast today! Each cake, 


you know, is rich in ¢aree vitamins—B, G 
and D. At grocers’, restaurants, soda foun- 
tains. Send for booklet. Standard Brands 
Inc., 691 Washington Street, New York. 


WHAT MEDICAL AUTHORITIES SAY:— 


Dr. Paotvcci, noted Italian hospital head, ex- 
plains: “‘Constipation sets up a toxic state which 
predisposes to colds, etc. Fresh yeast keeps intes- 
tines clean.” Dr. von Noorpen, German author- 
ity, says: “Yeast vitamins build resistance.” 


Try Fleischmann’s Yeast in a third 
of a glass of water (hot or cold). Or 
eat it just plain—or any way you like. 
Eat 3 cakes a day, regularly, before or 
between meals and at bedtime. 


(At extreme left) From Winnireg, 
Man., Miss Catharine Fraser (at right 
in photograph) writes: ‘‘As long as I 
eat Fleischmann’s Yeast the rigors of 
our northern climate don’t worry me. 
I was troubled with constipation. 
Yeast brought a vast improvement.”’ 


© 1930, Standard Brands Incorporated 


Fleischmann’s Yeast is fresh yeast—the only kind that benefits you fully. Eat 3 cakes a day! 
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cold outside.” So I said: ‘All right; come 
on up.’ He was a nice-looking cop, and 
my girl friend was up there, anyway, and 
why not let him come? I got him some- 
thing to eat and made him some tea. We 
had a nice little party.” 

So Dennis’ badge was taken away and 
they struck his name from the roster. It 
was all he could do to return to his 
home and the street where everyone 
knew him. Almost harder than any- 
thing else was facing Sergeant Dooly. 

“The girl was a looker and the night 
was cold. It’s too bad you had to let her 
go to your head like that.” 

“I was framed.” 

The sergeant eyed him coldly. “I been 
on this man’s police force twenty-two 
years, and they ain’t framed me yet. But 
if they did——!” 

“I can’t go and bust a woman on the 
jaw, can I?” 

“No, you can’t do that—not after she’s 
took you in and fed you!” He nodded 
curtly and walked away, leaving Dennis 
angry and wretched. ‘ 

It was so plain that they all believed 
the woman’s story. And Sergeant Dooly, 
the old-fashioned, hard-fisted copper, 
could not forgive him for such treachery 
to the service. It was not so much that 
he should go in a flat for a social visit as 
what had happened and how. To back a 
truck up beside the patrol box and loot 
a store—as the lieutenant himself had 
put it, that was pretty raw! 

And Dora. At first, he could tell, she 
meant to pass as though she hadn’t seen 
him. But she stopped instead and looked 
at him, and her eyes were reproachful. 

“I’m sorry, Dennis.” 

“I guess your dad told you.” 

“No; he, didn’t say a word.” 

“It was your friend Kleinert, then.” 

“Well, what if it was?” she flared at 
him. “But I’m awfully sorry,” she went 
on more softly. “I always thought you’d 
make a swell policeman. A sergeant in 
the mounted—that’s what I thought you’d 
be some day. Even when you were at 
McTerney’s, playing cowboy, I could just 
see you some day riding a sergeant’s horse 
in the mounted ...I hear the woman 
was pretty,” she added abruptly. 

“What woman?” 

She looked at him with a strange little 
smile. Exasperated, he cried at her: 

“You’d believe anything you heard! 
Well, go ahead and believe it; believe 
everything they tell you. I went to her 
flat to arrest a man. She lied to me 
and—— Oh, what’s the use? Go ahead 
and believe it, Dora. I don’t care.” 

He turned on his heels and hurried 
away, for bitter tears were stinging his 
eyes and he felt he was going to pieces. 

The time had come to head for the 
West and begin his life all over. It would 
have been nice to return years later, a 
two-gun sheriff famed for his deeds. It 
would be nice to—— 

He swore at himself and strode down 
the street. It was all right for a kid 
to dream like that; but he was a man 
now, head of a family; it was time to be 
thinking of practical things; to be get- 
ting a job and clearing his name. 

Dennis contemplated his knuckles with 
grim satisfaction. The two guns were a 
dream, but he had two fists, and he did 
not have to be a sheriff in the West to 
“set his man.” Right here in New York 
he could follow that tradition. Days, 
weeks or years, it made no difference; he 
would stick until he got him. 

There was not the slightest doubt in 
his mind that he’d been framed by the 
man who had vainly tried to bribe him. 
Somewhere on Dennis’ former beat was 
a shack which he had wanted to use, but 
where it was and what he wished to store 
there he had cannily kept from saying. 
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It might be liquor, or maybe silk. Here 
was a growing racket with which the 
police were trying to cope. Silk was being 
smuggled in to evade the heavy duty. 
The usual ports for receiving it were Van- 
couver and Seattle. But boats for New 
York sometimes carried silk in bales of 
jute or hidden in other cargo. 

The stuff was so precious, the duty so 
high, that a truck load of contraband 
would save several thousand dollars. 
Dennis knew of various dock-side rackets. 
The trick was to catch them at it. 

He got a job with an express company. 
By day he delivered baggage; by night 
he searched in Brooklyn. If they had 
framed him just to be rid of him, they 
must still be using that certain shack. 
If he found the shack and bided his time, 
he’d eventually find his man. 


So DENNIS prowled 
about Greenpoint with eyes alert for tell- 
tale signs. He found nothing. Then late 
one night, he saw his man emerge from a 
doorway which led, he knew, to a speak- 
easy up the stairs. 

For an instant Dennis could think of 
nothing but assault and battery. Then 
a second man appeared. That made no 
difference; he’d beat him too, if neces- 
sary. He started towards them and sud- 
denly stopped. The second man was 
Kleinert, not wearing his uniform. 

In that moment of shock it came to 
Dennis that Kleinert must have had 
something to do with his being framed. 
He was more given to action than he was 
to brains, but he recognized that to reveal 
himself now would be folly. 

This guy’s racket, whatever it might 
be, must be more extensive than Dennis 
had suspected; for Kleinert’s beat was in 
Manhattan, close to the North River 
docks, several miles from Brooklyn. 

They entered a car and drove away. 
Dennis looked in vain for a taxicab. It 
was useless trying to follow them now. 
No matter; he’d made a start at last. 

The following night he wandered 
around the district where Kleinert 
walked his beat. It is a district of fac- 
tories and warehouses and huge storage 
plants; of freight yards and water-front 
hotels; of mammoth piers above whose 
roofs the masts and funnels of deep-sea 
Ships point rakishly at the heavens. 

A district of somber shadows by night, 
for then most of the buildings are dark 
and almost deserted. But it has one 
street which never sleeps—a long, wide 
thoroughfare quite unrelieved by beauty. 
The signposts call it “Eleventh Avenue.” 
Its other name is “Death.” 

It got this name because of the acci- 
dents brought about by its freight trains. 
Two tracks extend down the middle of 
the avenue, and along them the cars go 
rumbling by with their freight. All 
through the night, from the distribution 
yards, hundreds of box cars being drawn 
to their rendezvous with commerce. 

Passenger trains glide underground, 
smoothly pulled by electric locomotives. 
But New York’s freight is not so modern: 
it jogs along “Death” Avenue behind an 
old-fashioned steam engine—and before 
it rides a horseman! 

He is known to newspaper offices as 
the “Eleventh Avenue Cowboy.” Some- 
times on a dull afternoon a city editor 
will assign a reporter to write a humorous 
story about him. Passing motorists turn 
to grin at the sight of him riding, a 
lonely figure hunched on a horse, in front 
of the creeping freight train. There is 
something ludicrous about him in that 
city of mechanized speed. 

Ludicrous, yes; but still he must ride, 
for the terms of the franchise say so. 
With a flag by day, a lantern by night, 


he must go on his mount ahead of the 
train to warn motorists of its coming! 

Dennis had always yearned for a 
horse, and here was his chance actually 
to get paid for riding one in the district 
patrolled by Kleinert. He could watch 
as he worked—an ideal arrangement. 
Some day, somehow, working there, he 
would find a means to settle the score. 

He applied for the job and presently 
was enrolled as a railroad “cowboy.” 
Night after night he rode his horse on 
the tracks of Eleventh Avenue. He even 
made a lasso and hung it on the pom- 
mel. Under his coat he wore a pistol— 
chiefly because he owned one. 

It was pleasant to have a horse to ride. 
Jerry’s ways were not a mustang’s ways, 
but he had his qualifications. He could 
cross the bow of a taxicab without flick- 
ing an ear or batting an eye, so sublime 
was his faith in four-wheel brakes and 
the driver’s will to use them. 

The first time Dennis encountered 
Kleinert, the latter was lingering on a 
corner, idly swinging his night stick. He 
looked surprised at first, but then he 
grinned and called a derisive greeting: 
“Hello, cowboy! I see they picked you 
for the mounted!” Dennis was silent. 

The next time he met Kleinert walk- 
ing beat, the train he was leading had 
stopped for a switch, and he and Jerry 
were waiting. 

“You want to watch out along here, 
cowboy. There’s a dame whose husband 
gets corned to the eyes and then beats 
up her mother!” 

“Yeah?” 

“The old lady lives in Kansas City, but 
that don’t matter; he’s got a reach!” 

“I notice you’re always wearing your 
blue suit when you talk like that!” 

“What do you mean?” 

“If I take a sock at you, I’m resisting 
an officer!” 

“Oh, yeah? If you take a sock at me, 
you’re lying cold on the pavement!” 

“You wait and see!” called Dennis as 
the whistle sounded for him to proceed. 
He rode on, bearing his lantern. 

Each night, almost, he encountered the 
copper and had to endure his insults. 
But there was an afternoon when both 
were off duty, and Kleinert was wearing 
mufti. Dennis’ pulses beat exultantly as 
he saw him waiting in front of Dora’s 
house. 

“Say something now, you flathead!” 

“All right, cowboy!” But Kleinert 
didn’t grin this time, and his hands went 
into his pockets. 


hi was a moment of 
savage joy for Dennis. So much had 
been storing up to be paid for, and his 
fists were aching to settle the score. He 
rushed at Kleinert and swung for his 
head. The fight was on in earnest. 

Something jabbed into Dennis’ jaw- 
bone. He felt the pain despite his rage, 
which was like an anesthetic. Then he 
saw why that blow had hurt so much. 
Jack Kleinert’s knuckles were covered 
with brass, which he had slipped from 
his pocket. 

The blood streamed down from the 
cut in his cheek, and Dennis saw even 
redder. “You would, you snake! By 
heaven, I’ll kill you!” 

He struck out madly. But Kleinert was 
heavier, if not tougher,‘and his blows 
were cutting the other to bits. 

A crowd had gathered, all yelling ad- 
vice, for this was a parish of fighters. 
He heard a kid shrill, “He’s wearing brass 
knucks!” and then, from the steps, came 
a frightened scream: 

“Jack! Stop! You're killing him! 
Jack! You’re killing him!” 

But the knuckles kept tearing and 
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WANT A COLOR 
COPY OF THIS 
FOR FRAMING? 


A beautiful full-color re- 
print of this picture, en- 
larged, on heavy art 
paper without any ad- 
vertising on it, will be sent 
on receipt of 4¢ in stamps 
and the circular top of 
the outside wrapper of a 
Listerine bottle. Address 
Dept. C.2, Lambert Phar- 
macal Company, 2101 
Locust Street, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


50¢ Quality 
Listerine 
SHAVING CREAM 
Now 25¢ 


To guard against, to treat Sore Throat 
earele Listerine-reduces mouth germs 98% 


Do you realize that even in normal mouths millions of 
germs breed, waiting until resistance is low to strike? 

Among them are the Micrococcus Catarrhalis, asso- 
ciated with head colds; the dangerous Staphylococcus 
Aureus (pus), Pneumococcus (pneumonia), and the 
Streptococcus Hemolyti- 
cus, so largely responsi- 
ble for sore throat. 

How important it is to 
help nature fight these 
germs by means of a 
mouth wash and gargle 
capable of swiftly de- 
stroying them. 

Fifty years of medical, 
hospital, laboratory, and 
general experience clear- 
ly prove Listerine to be 


THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC 


Kills 200,000,000 germs in fifteen seconds 


the ideal antiseptic and germicide for this purpose. 

It is non-poisonous, safe to use full strength in any 
amount. At the same time, it is one of the most powerful 
germicides known when used undiluted. 

Within 15 seconds it kills the Bacillus Typhosus 
(typhoid) and even Staphylococcus Aureus (pus), the 
germ generally used to test antiseptic power because of 
its resistance to germicides. 

Recent exhaustive tests show that full strength Lis- 
terine, when used as a gargle, reduces the number of 
germs in the mouth 98%. Thus, the mouth is left 
healthy, fresh, clean. 

Under all ordinary conditions of health, the morning 
and night gargle with Listerine is deemed sufficient. But 
when you are coming down with a cold or sore throat, it 
is wise to gargle with Listerine every two hours in order 
to combat the swiftly multiplying germs. Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


fastest killing time accu- 
rately recorded by science 
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Dennis kept slugging, though his blows 
were getting wilder. Then something 
crashed and he felt himself falling. 
Again! All consciousness left him. 

When Dennis revived he was in his 
own flat and his mother was washing 
away the blood. It was almost time to 
start to work. 

“You're staying home, Denny.” 

“Nothing doing, Ma. I got to keep 
that job.” 

“There’s other jobs.” 

“But not riding horses. I’ll feel much 
better as soon as I get in the saddle.” 

Mrs. Duggery paused and looked at 
him strangely. “Dora Dooly was going 
to run in tonight and take care of you 
while I'm tending the Olivers’ babies.” 

Something flashed through Dennis’ 
mind. A frightened scream: ‘“You’re 
killing him! Jack!” Killing him, was he? 
She’d see how much that flathead killed 
him. Take care of him, would she? 

“Tell her much obliged. But I’m off 


to work. What’s she think I am—a 
baby?” 
So he rode his horse on Eleventh 


Avenue, escorting the freight trains, a 
lantern slung from his elbow. 

Kleinert did not appear to guy him. 
He watched in vain for the swaggering 
copper loafing along his beat from the 
river docks to the Central tracks. 

Night after night, and still no Kleinert. 
Dennis’ thoughts began to roam. This 
train which followed was crossing the 
Rockies, and the strong box in the bag- 
gage car had a heavy consignment of 
bullion. These huge brick buildings were 
canyon walls and Eleventh Avenue—well, 
Eleventh was a mountain pass where 
bandits lurked, ready to loot the bullion. 

But Sheriff Duggery was riding guard, 
and he was death on bandits! He patted 
his pistol and muttered to Jerry. 

A. steamer whistled long and loud, as 
if she were mourning for someone. It 
must be twelve o’clock, thought Dennis; 
one of the transatlantic liners was leav- 
ing her pier. 

He rode on down the avenue, watching 
for traffic at crossings. The train ex- 
tended back two blocks and more, a dozen 
assorted box cars. 

Now the engine stopped and blew a 
signal. Dennis rode up for orders. 

“We're cutting off three cars at the 
dressed-meat plant,” said the engineer. 
“We're pushing ’em in.” 

“I get you, chief.” 

Dennis jabbed his heels at Jerry’s 
flanks and went cantering back along the 
train. The brakeman had already set 
the switch and the gates of the building 
were swinging open. A spur track ran 
from the street through the gate and 
into the loading warehouse. 


Daw halted Jerry 
at the corner near the entrance. The 
cross-town street which passed the plant 
was dark and empty of traffic. A train- 
man signaled the engineer, and now the 
cars began to move. Slowly the first one 
took the switch and backed along the 
spur track. 

Then a machine turned east from the 
docks and came roaring down the side 
street. Dennis waved his lantern; but in- 
stead of slackening speed, the car only 
came on the faster. 

Now the end of the train was crossing 
the street. 

“Fool!” gasped Dennis, for he saw that 
the driver was determined to pass before 
the cars could cut him off. Some crazy 
fellow driving a truck—drunk, perhaps. 
He clucked to Jerry and crossed the 
track, still quickly waving the lantern. 

But the truck kept coming, speeding 
on towards that narrowing gap between 
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the train and the building. Dennis moved 
his horse till he blocked the way, but 
still the truck kept coming. 

He heard the click of straining coup- 
lings and knew that the trainman had 
signaled to the engineer to stop. No 
matter; this fool had no right to pass, 
and Dennis would not let him. 

Now the brakes were screeching to 
avoid collision with a far-from-scrawny 
Jerry. 

“Steady, boy! We'll stop him’”—and 
then he saw the pistol. A man had 
stepped out on the running board, one 
hand holding tight while the other hand 
raised a gun to menace the horseman. 

“Get out of the way, you ——!” 


‘Tes gun flashed red, 
but the truck was swerving and the bullet 
whizzed past Dennis. Now he had his 


own pistol. Crack! The man yelled. 
Crack! Crack! He pitched to the pave- 
ment. 


Dennis whooped with excitement. Sud- 
denly, out of his drab existence, had 
popped the biggest moment of a lifetime. 
For Jerry was bucking, a battle was on, 
and the air was pungent with powder! 

“Whoo-oop!” yelled Dennis, just as 
he’d done as a stableboy, riding old 
Razzbo. 

Now the truck had stopped and the 
driver was sliding out from behind the 
wheel. Dennis shot a headlight from 
sheer exuberance. The sounds of gun 
and shattering glass unnerved the driver, 
who started running towards the river. 

“Whoop, Jerry!” 

There was life in his horse tonight. 
Dennis, returning his gun to its holster, 
seized the lasso and began slipping the 
loop. 

“Whoo-oop!” He swung it over his 
head, the rope taking shape as it whirled 
in the air. The man ran faster, but 
Jerry’s hoofs were beating down at a 
quickly gaining tempo. Now he was on 
him; the loop shot forward; but just as 
it settled a pistol cracked and a pain 
stabbed through the horseman. 

He steadied himself and reached for 
his gun. There was a second report, a 
flash of flame. Someone in a uniform 
standing in the shelter of a warehouse 
entrance; a light was over the door, and 
it gleamed on the badge of a copper! 

“Kleinert!” thought Dennis. ‘“He’s 
shooting at me!” 

He began to fire at the figure in the 
doorway. Three times he fired; then his 
pistol clicked, and there was no more 
response from the gun. 

The pistol fell. He was losing his 
grip. He tried to press his knees to 
Jerry’s flanks, but he couldn’t manage. 
The horse was galloping, and Dennis 
tried ... but he couldn’t seem to stay. 
He began to slip. He was falling off. 
Jerry galloped on, and he tumbled... 


There were screaming headlines in the 
tabloids, and the front pages of more 
conservative sheets carried vividly writ- 
ten columns. For once, the “Eleventh 
Avenue Cowboy” was not a subject for 
humor. Dennis’ exploit meant more, it 
developed, than just a lurid episode with 
a touch of western glamour. 

For when customs men caught up with 
their quarry they found, ready at hand, 
the means of stopping a growing dock- 
side racket. One gunman was dead, a 
policeman was wounded, and dragging 
along at the heels of a horse was a half- 
unconscious smuggler! 

It was this last one, badly frightened, 
who started things by squealing. He 
gave the names of the higher-ups who 
directed the smuggling of Asian silk— 
Dennis’ man included. He told who had 


aided them at the pier. 
Officer Kleinert. 

“Gyppie did some time up the river 
for sticking a guy with a chiv.” “Gyppie” 
was the dead man. “The copper spotted 
him about a year ago, just when he was 
ready to start with a truck of silk. 
The copper recognized him right away. 
“‘What’s the racket, Gyppie?’ he says. ‘If 
it looks any good, I’m in on it. He had 
Gyppie cold, and we cut him in, and he’s 
been getting his divvy ever since.” 

So they had the goods on Kleinert. 

In his bed at the hospital Dennis 
learned of all these things with amaze- 
ment. It was hard to believe; but 
reporters came, and cameramen, and 
Officials. A railroad boss said he’d get a 
raise for being a wide-awake cowboy. A 
customs man said he’d get a reward. 

But most surprising was Dora. 

“Oh, Dennis, when I think how you 
might’ve been killed! It was all my 
fault, your getting shot! ... Oh, yes, it 
was,” she assured him. “When I saw 
what he did to you that day, wearing 
brass knuckles, the great big coward, I 
told him he needn’t ever expect to see 
me again. I was through with him.” 

“You told him that, Dora?” 

The blue eyes flashed. “Of course I 
did. What would you expect I’d do?” 

He looked at her: the straight little 
nose, the crimson lips, the dark hair 
tucked behind her ears, which were so 
petite and dainty. Dora’s eyes, that 
could be so roguish, were soft beneath 
their lashes. 

“T don’t know as I could hardly blame 
him. If I had you and then you told 
me I was through, I’d feel like shooting 
somebody, too.” 

Slender fingers touched his 
“Dennis!” 

“Of course. What would you expect?” 

“But Dennis, he never had me.” 

“Never! I thought——” 

“Never mind what you thought. I’m 
very particular, I'll have you know, and 
I don’t care much for patrolmen. Now, 
the mounted——” She stopped with a 
smile; saucy she looked and artful. 

“Yes, the mounted’s the best of the 
whole department. I’d have got in the 
mounted if I had—stuck. Why, Dora! 
What’s the matter?” 

For suddenly she was crying. He groped 
for a reason. Could it be that she cared? 
Could it be that Dora was feeling sad 
because of that frame-up woman? 

“IT want to tell you. You don’t have to 
believe me—but it’s the truth. I want 
to tell you, Dora. That night in Brook- 
lyn, when I went in that flat; what I 
said.at the trial was true; I never——” 

“I know,” she nodded, patting his 
cheek. “I never really believed what she 
said. I knew you were all right, Dennis.” 

“You knew? How?” 

“Oh, I could tell. Things like that—I 
feel them.” 

He lay there watching her, marveling 
anew at such an ineffable creature. Now 
the tears were gone, and a smile had 
changed her as if by magic. 


He gave away 


cheek, 


“I can’t keep it any longer. I’ve got 
to tell.” 
“What, Dora?” 


“It’s supposed to be a secret,” she 
whispered excitedly. “Dad told me, and I 
really oughtn’t to tell. He heard it down 
at Headquarters. Dennis, guess! Oh, 
you couldn’t guess. That woman has 
just confessed you were framed; but even 
if she hadn’t, it made no difference. 
They’re putting you in the mounted!” 

She leaned down and kissed him; she 
couldn’t help it when she saw that look 
spread over his face. He would never 
know—she would never tell him—that 
she had gone to the commissioner him- 
self and pleaded Dennis’ case before him. 
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9 New York Beauty Experts 


endorse olive and palm oil method 


to keep that schoolgirl complexion 
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Pierre, Rose Laird, Dumas, Robert, members of 
world-group of more than 20,000 beauty experts 
who declare Palmolive essential to complexion care. 


ROSE LAIRD 


Whose charming 
salon looks out on 
the spot where 
Fifth Avenue meets 
Central Park. 


PIERRE 


Of the fashionable 
Plaza district, says: 
“Don’t experiment 
with beauty. Use 
Palmolive.” 


ROBERT 


Whose Fifth Ave- 
nue salon is ex- 
tremely chic, is 
another New York 
beauty specialist 
who emphasizes the 
value of Palmolive. 


Koop that Schoolgik nna 


DUMAS 
Beauty specialist 
of the Savoy-Plaza, 
New York, recom- 
mends Palmolive to 

his patrons. 


tate, 


protective. Its vegetable 


“Other soaps may irri- 
” says Rose Laird. 
“Palmolive is safe and 


oils make soap and water 
safe for all skin, how- 


ever sensitive.” 


hy 


EW YORK, our most sophisticated 
capital, is adopting a simple rule of 
complexion care, on the advice of its well- 
known specialists in beauty culture. 
Pierre, whose 57th street salon invites 
only the elect. Rose Laird, with her exclu- 
sive patronage and her reputation for per- 
forming marvels. It is such specialists who’ve 
taught New Yorkers how to keep that school- 
girl complexion. 


Their method is simple 


These beauty specialists—and others (in- 
deed, more than 20,000, when one includes 
the thousands all over Europe)—find in 
Palmolive Soap a skin cleanser and beauty 
protection that just can’t be equaled. 

They like, first of all, its olive oil content. 
They like the gentle but thorough fashion 
in which it cleanses—and the soft, smooth, 
fresh feeling it gives the skin. “The glam- 
ourous freshness of youth,” they call this 
much-desired texture. 


Look at the lovely faces one sees on Fifth Ave- 

nue, at the smartest restaurants, in the theatres 

of New York. That Schoolgirl Complexion 
is, indeed, sweeping New York! 


Use your hands to make a fine lather of 
Palmolive and warm water (not hot water— 
that’s hard on the skin). Massage this in, 
then rinse it off and you'll find you're rinsing 
away dirt and impurities that would other- 
wise cause serious skin blemishes. Rinse 
first with warm water, then with cold. Use 
this treatment as a base for make-up .. . and 
you'll keep that schoolgirl complexion. 


New Yorkers are taking this advice seri- 
ously. So are smart Parisiennes. So, in fact, 
are millions of women the world over. 
You'll find it both an inexpensive and de- 
lightful treatment, since Palmolive, as you 
know, costs only 10 cents the bar. 


PALMOLIVE RADIO HOUR~Broadcast every Wednes- 
day night—from 9:30 to 10:30 p. m., Eastern time; 8:30 to 
9:30 p.m., Central time; 7:30 to 8:30 p.m., Mountain time; 
6:30 to 7:30 p. m., Pa- 
cific Coast time —over 
WEAF and 39 stations 
associated with The 
National Broadcasting 
Company. 


Pay 
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Arise and Shine by Irvin S. Cobb ‘continued trom page 65) 


as the greedy summer dark eats up the 
last bites of the afterglow and what has 
been a prolonged dusk turns quickly now 
into smooth velvety blackness that is 
spangled with the winking sparks of 
lightning bugs’ tail-lamps. 

Across the commons I hear a lonesome 
whippoorwill bidding good-by to the 
gloaming, and overhead I hear bull bats 
exult while they course after the nimble 
mosquitoes, and from a “calacanthus” 
bush hear a vireo talking out in its sleep. 
And I hear Doctor Lake’s grimly whim- 
sical voice propelling the tale along. 


oe 

Lew see, where’bouts 
was I? Oh, yes. We'd about exhausted 
the sight-seeing possibilities of this sorry 
little place where we were held up and 
in the twilight we were straggling along 
toward the depot when Jimmy Bagby, 
that’d strayed off from the bunch, came 
bulging around a corner, and says he: 
‘Slow up there, boys’ he says. ‘Ef you 
thought nothin’ ever happened in this 
stick-in-the-mud hamlet except mornin’, 
noon and night, you were dead wrong, 
that’s all. Because right up this here 
side alley a piece, somethin’s gittin’ ready 
to happen. A whole swarm of native 
Yankees air hived up in a little meetin’- 
house in their full regalia, like ez ef for 
a turnout.’ 

“Well, whut of it?’ says Squire Gat- 
lin. ‘Mebbe they’ve finally seen the evil 
of their past ways and air assembled to- 
gether to ask divine forgiveness fur hav- 
in’ sided with them Black Abolitionists 
up North ag’inst their own kith and kin. 
Ef so, let ’em be, the dern’ renegades!’ 

“*But one of ’em is in the middle of 
a bad fix,’ says Bagby. ‘Frum whut I 
gather, they’re aimin’ to church him in 
front of the whole congregation.’ 

“Well, that’s different, then,’ says 
Squire Gatlin. ‘Ef a southern-born blue- 
belly is in distress, that’s a sight now 
that I mout enjoy lookin’ at it fur a 


spell. Le’s witness these pleasant pro- 
ceedin’s. Whut d’ye say to that, you- 
all?’ 


“We all said it sounded like a good 
notion, and we drifted along to a little 
church. The doors and all the windows 
were open and she was lighted up with 
lamps, and we could see she was pretty 
well filled up with men and women. 

“One smallish man in uniform was 
humped up on the mourners’ bench all 
by himself and nursing an old G. A. R. 
hat on his knee as though that hat was 
the only close friend he had left in the 
world. About fifteen or twenty others, 
all dressed like him, were sitting in a 
group a few pews back of him. 

“And up on the little raised platform, 
dominating the scene and, as you might 
say, kind of hovering over it, was a 
spindly-built, gander-necked, lantern- 
jawed, gimlet-eyed person in a tight-fit- 
ting shiny black coat and a low turndown 
collar and a white string tie—the regu- 
lation country exhorter type and get-up 
—and he was praying away. The squire 
here christened him the Reverend Mr. 
String Bean, and that’s the name I’ve 
always thought of him by since. 

““Boys,’ says somebody, ‘Jimmy Bag- 
by was right! Creep in tiptoe, so’s not 
to interrupt, and get in the back row.’ 
Which we did.: We slipped in quietly, so 
that very few people noticed us. 

“Until now I don’t know what par- 
ticular creed owned this particular 
church but it must have been a creed 
that believed the Almighty hated any- 
thing bright or pretty, such as flowers 
and fresh paint and_ stained-glass 


windows, because you never in all your 
life saw such a bleak, bare, gloomy little 
box as this was. 

“Leading the procession, I edged into 
a@ rear pew where just one man was sit- 
ting. I settled down alongside him and 
the rest of our troop followed on in; 
and when the minister finished up his 
prayer, I took advantage of the ensuing 
lull to whisper to this fellow next to me 
and ask him what it was all about. 

“He grinned back at me, ‘Hit’s old man 
Timmy Godfrey, that dried-up old cuss 
settin’ solitary-like up yan. They ’low 
to try him fur bein’ a turrible liar, which 
he is!’ 

““And if they should find him guilty, 
then what?’ I says. 

“Why, then,’ he says, ‘they’ll read 
him out of his fellership and give him 
over unto the outer darkness, which’ll 
jest about break his heart because he 
shore does set a heap of store by feller- 
shippin’ with this here denomernation. 
He ain’t got a show to beat the evi- 
dence, neither,’ he says. 

““But why is he dressed up the way 
he is?’ I says. ‘And why are the rest of 
those Federals dressed up to match him?’ 

“Well, says this willing informant 
of mine, ‘it’s helt that he done his 
most turrible lyin’ lately at a meetin’ 
over in G. A. R. Hall. He’d been warned 
before and promised solemn to repent, 
but this time he backslid worse’n ever. 
So when they got ready to fotch him up 
on this special charge, them others, they 
sort of rallied round and decided to 
show up in their soldierin’ clothes.’ 

“ “IT see—for moral support,’ I says. 
‘But why don’t some of ’em sit by him, 
then, and give him comfort?’ 

““Ag’in’ orders,’ he says. ‘The preacher 
give it out that old Timmy wuz to be 
left alone, like a goat set apart frum 
the sheep. And they ain’t ary a one 
under this rooftree that’d dare go ag’in’ 
whut that thar preacher-man orders. 
And not many out frum under it, 
neither. He nigh runs this settlemint,’ 
he says. 

“Before I could get any further line 
from him touching on the situation, the 
clerical gent began limbering up his 
arms and flexing his throat muscles for 
the main fireworks, so we both stopped 
talking and started in listening. 


“ 

Le pDiIpn’r take our fel- 
lows long to size him up. By his own 
lights I reckin the Reverend Bean was 
sanctified clear on up to the gills but 
right away you could see the God he 
worshiped was a God of Vengeance and 
Punishment; could see the religion he 
practiced didn’t have any room in it for 
the thing called charity. He had such 
a venomous style of spitting out his 
words—even words that stand for com- 
passion and for goodness and for holi- 
ness! 

“Before he’d been going half a min- 
ute I was ready to swear that he’d al- 
ready sprouted fourteen rattles and a 
button, and that his poison-sacs hung 
down on him like dewlaps on a cow. To 
finish him out as a completed specimen, 
he needed just one thing and that was 
one of these rasping voices that’ll file 
your nerves to a frazzle in no time at all. 
And, by Grabs, he had that, too! For 
what he was, there wasn’t a flaw in him, 

“I'm not going to try to quote him 
or mimic him much—just lump his gen- 
eral remarks. He began with a few 
pointed statements touching on the 
crime of lying. To hear him tell it, lying 
was about the most abominable crime a 


human being could commit; and a liar 
was so loathsome in the sight of Heaven 
that he didn’t have a ghost of a show 
in this world or the next. 

“And while he didn’t express it ex- 
actly in those terms, still you gathered 
from what he said that the pits of doom 
were so full of liars that all Hell must 
smell like somebody frying ham. Having 
given us this outline of the fate of liars 
in common, the orator approached the 
matter of one liar specifically. 

“By now he was getting in quite a 
weaving way, prancing to and fro in 
front of the pulpit and waving his two 
arms until there was a good half-yard 
of skinny arm sticking out of each black 
sleeve. And every time he aimed his 
condemning eyes on the defendant— 
which was frequently—and every time 
he stabbed at the defendant with that 
long bony forefinger of his, the poor 
little old wretch seemed to shrivel up 
smaller, and get more ashamed. 

“If he’d been burning at the stake, it 
couldn’t have been much worse on him, 
along there; and him fumbling at his 
hat and hunching his shoulders against 
the blasts. It was almost as though all 
the rest of us had vanished into space 
and just the two of them were left there 
alone—this miserable little Timothy God- 
frey and that lanky bigot in black who 
was judge, jury, prosecutor, chief accuser 
—yes, and hangman—all rolled into one. 

“All at once the Reverend hunkered 
until his face was almost on a level with 
Godfrey’s face, and he fairly spat out 
something like this: 

“‘Not onc’t but twic’t—yea, verily 
thric’t and yit a fourthly and a fifthly 
time, O stiff-naiked evildoer which you 
air, you wuz ketched up short in the 
snare of your lyin’ transgressions. Ag’in 
and yit ag’in, I edmonished you and each 
time you promised fur to repent of your 
wickedness and furever after walk in 
the straight and narrer path of the 
truthteller. And each time a wicked and 
a waggin’ tongue onc’t ag’in led you 
astray. And the last time I warned you, 
I p’intedly told you wuz the final time 
of warnin’. And then whut did you do? 

“© brethren, O sistren, hearken unto 
me whilst I tell you whut he done. Hav- 
in’ not the fear in his heart of the dread 
Lawd Gourd Ermighty but prompted 
by the old forky-tailed Devil and none 
other whutsomever, he stood up last 
Monday night wuz a week—stood up 
bold ez brass, bold ez Sapphira, bold ez 
the Father of Lies hisself, before his 
cumruds, and then and there he told the 
most outrageous, the most owdacious, 
the most onbelievable lie of all. 

““He told a lie which more’n stamped 
him ez bein’ unworthy to bide another 
minute in this here sacred fold of the 
elect and the saved! He told a lie which 
it’s a wonder an all-hearin’ Creator didn’t 
strike him down daid in his tracks fur 
it, same ez He done by Ananias of old!’ 

“The Reverend stopped for breath 
along here, and then he came out of his 
squat like a bent mainspring—yes, like 
a coiled snake—and he straightened 
himself until he looked to be about nine 
feet tall and he yells in a screech: 

“‘Out of the onwillin’ mouth of one of 
his cumruds, I’m now a-goin’ to con- 
vict this here trapped and pursistent 
sinner. Brother Anderson Willetts, I call 
on you ez an elder of this church to give 
your evidences. Stand up and stand 
forth, Brother Willetts, and bear wit- 
ness before man and Gourd ez to whut 
with your own ears you heared last Mon- 
day night wuz a week.’ 

“So with that up got one of the 
G. A. R. bunch, a nervous, sandy-haired 
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“Women... like movies 
need a theme-song” 


says LOIS WILSON 


“Theme SONGS... how they stay with 
you! Steal into your very heart eee 
haunt your thoughts for days ... for 
years, forever, maybel Some girls sae 
wise girls ... have theme-songs, too. A 
wisp of fragrance. .. that’s always with 
them. Slipping subtly into the senses 
of everyone who knows them! My 
theme-son ‘gers | knew youd ask! It’s 
Seventeen...a fragrance just like its 
name... naive, yet awfully wise... 
languorous, yet staccato too! I wear 
it always—for the mood it brings 
me—a mood so young—well 


eee hOt more than Seventeen!” 


6290 
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Eight Toiletries bear the 


scent of S eventeen 


The Perfume cee keynote of the 
Seventeen ensemble. The Face 
Powder. ee shades and texture as 
wellas scent are flatteringly youth- 
ful. Compact... a stunning thing, 
black as onyx; for either loose or 
cake powder. Dusting Powder...a 
soft, lovely powder with the most 
refreshing fragrance imaginable. 
Sachet... to impact an alluring hint 
of Seventeen in clothing and lin- 
gerie. Toilet. Water ...a subtle 
expression of the Seventeen scent. 
Talcum. .. delicate and soothing, 
and ina graceful glass jar. Brillan- 
tines...solid and liquid, in charm-~ 
ing containers, both bearing the 
merest whiff of Seventeen. 
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Good-bye to Gloom! 
take a Saline Cocktail 


HE next time you wake up feeling 
dull, depressed and gloomy—take a 
Saline Cocktail! 

Into a glass of cool, fresh water, pour a 
teaspoon or so of Sal Hepatica. (Measure 
with the bottle cap if more convenient.) 
Then—drink it down, the sparkling, bub- 
bling mixture! 

Today’s the day of the health-cocktail. 
Tomato juice, sauerkraut juice, fruit juices 
—all play their part in the nation’s health. 
But there’s no health-cocktail like the 
famous Saline Cocktail! 

For gently, thoroughly, promptly, Sal 
Hepatica clears the system. Within half 
an hour, or less, you are your own man 
again. Fresh, buoyant, “‘on your toes”’ 


Sal Hepatica 


At your druggist’s 30¢, 60¢, and $1.20 


for the day! Constipation, headaches, 
colds, rheumatism, digestive disorders, 
yield to the saline method. Acidity is 
corrected. The bloodstream is purified. 


It’s an old, old European custom, the 
saline way to new health. To the great 
continental spas for generations have 
flocked the rich and the titled—to *‘take 
the cure’’ by drinking the saline waters 
of the springs. And Sal Hepatica is the 
efficient American equivalent of the health 
springs of Europe! 


7 Yr 7 


Ask your doctor about the saline way 
toaclear, healthy system. Ask him about 
Sal Hepatica. And if your system is un- 
usually sluggish, drink a saline cocktail 
each morning fora week. Man or woman, 
you'll be surprised to find how much bet- 
ter you feel with each day—how clear 
your skin becomes—how high your spirits! 


BrisToL-Myers Co. 
Dept. E-21, 71 West St., New York 


Kindly send me the Free Booklet that explains 
the many benefits of Sal Hepatica. 


Name_ 


Street 


(Giiy See ee 


party, and from the way he blinked 
and from the way he kept clearing his 
throat and fumbling at his coat lapels, 
he showed he wasn’t any too tickled over 
|taking on this job of being a spy. 
“Well, friends,’ he begins very reluc- 
| tantly, ‘mebbe ’twuzn’t so bad ez whut 
|some folks mout let on. We—we wuz 
|all sort of cross-firin’ back and forth 
| with this and that, dealin’ with our 
military records whilst puttin’ down the 
late Rebellion and—and, well, mebbe 
| ‘tis a fact that Brother Godfrey here did 
git to braggin’ a leedle about his own 
sheer endurin’ of the big rookus. But 
shuckin’s now, I wouldn’t hold that too 
hard ag’in’ him, and besides, effen he’s 
given mebbe jest one more chanc’t——’ 

“But poor old Willetts didn’t get any 
further along that line—the boss cut 
him off short. That preacher wasn’t 
going to let his prize informer turn into 
an attorney for the defense. 

“‘Hold!’ he yells. ‘Hold, Brother Wil- 
letts. ’Tain’t fur you to decide whut 
punishment this lost soul merits! That’s 
fur the Lawd Gourd’s anointed servant 
to say. It’s your Christian duty to state 
‘whut wuz said—that and no more. 
Purceed, Brother Willetts.’ 

““Well,’ says Willetts, ‘ef you must 
know, whut he sez wuz this: He sez 
| that endurin’ of the third year of the 
war, down in Alabama somewhars or 
other, whilst his regiment wuz facin’ the 
enemy and both sides restin’ up after 
a right brisk leedle engagement, the cap- 
tain of his company sent him out betwixt 
the lines to cut a dry tree fur firewood. 
And he sez he picked out one which the 
butt of it wuz bored through part-ways 
whar a solid shot frum one of our bat- 
teries had hit it plum’ center in the 
middle two days before, him a-figgerin’, 
he sez, that ’twould be easier to fell a 
tree which had a big hole already tore 
in the bole than one with a solid trunk. 


““And he sez that all the time he’s 
choppin’ away he hears a curious kind 
of a buzzin’ noise inside that there 
tree but don’t pay no heed, thinkin’ 
mebbe some kind of worm is borin’ at 
the peth—or somethin’. And then he 
sez that when he gives her the finishin’ 
lick with his ax, and she snaps off and 
comes tumblin’ down, there’s a big whiny 
noise and that there cannonball comes 
whizzin’ out from whar it’s been bed- 
ded in and goes sailin’ away through the 
timber and he sees her hit, kerspang, in 
a bresh breastworks which the Johnny 
Rebs had th’owed up, and he sees Rebels 
tumble over ever’ which-a-way .. . Well, 
friends, that’s all Cumrud Godfrey did 
say last Monday night wuz a week.’ 


“And with that Willetts sat down 
again, looking powerfully grief-stricken 
over having had to betray a friend. To 
me, the most wonderful part was that 
nobody had snickered out. But nobody 
had. These people were taking the 
whole thing as seriously as though it 
had been Holy Writ. There was a solid 
hush on them. And we fellows in that 
back pew were choking back our laughs 
and almost suffocating in the attempt, 
when the Reverend butted in again with 
that triumphant sawmill voice of his. 

“‘Timothy Godfrey,’ he says, ‘do you 
deny a-sayin’ whut Elder Anderson Wil- 
letts admits you said?’ 

“The groveling old boy shakes his piti- 
ful head the least little bit and mum- 
| bles something which is indistinct but 
which, as it sounds to me, is not meant 
for a plea or a confession or even for 
an apology. As near as I can make out, 
he’s mustered up enough spunk to try to 
claim that the incredible marvel really 
happened. Well, cornered like he was, 
there was nothing else for him to do. 

“Evidently that’s the interpretation 
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Women with 


PERFECT TEETH 


entrust them 
only to this gentle 
dentifrice 


A he is a very definite 


reason why those with perfect teeth rely only on 
Listerine Tooth Paste for cleaning. 

This modern thrift dentifrice contains re- 
markable cleansing and polishing agents—noted 
for their gentle action. We searched for years be- 
fore discovering them. They are harder than 
tartar and consequently remove it. But they 
are softer than the precious tooth enamel and 
are therefore harmless to it. 

So, teeth cleansed by Listerine Tooth Paste 
retain their natural hardness and brilliance. 

If you are not already 
using this unusual tooth 
paste, get a tube today and 
try it. Compare it with any 
tooth paste at any price. And 
judge by results alone. 
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Buy gloves with 
that $3 it saves 


There are so many things 
you can buy with that $3 
you save by using Listerine 
Tooth Paste at 25¢ instead 
of dentifrices in the 50¢ 
class. Gloves are merely a 


suggestion. 


/ 


More than 3,000,000 men and 
women have made this comparison. 
Now they pronounce Listerine Tooth 
Paste their favorite. They like the 
quick but gentle way it gets rid of 
discoloration, stains, and tartar. They 
like the thorough way it cleans. The 
beautiful brilliance it imparts to 
teeth. 

And they welcome that wonderful 


| LISTE 


R 
TOOTH FIN 
VAMBER,, 
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~~ 


feeling of freshness it leaves in the 
mouth—a sensation associated with 
Listerine itself. 

Incidentally, at 25¢ the large tube, 
Listerine Tooth Paste saves you $3 
a year over dentifrices in the 50¢ 
class, on the basis of a tube per 
month per person. Lambert Phar- 
macal Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
U.S. A. 


The makers of Listerine Tooth 
Paste recommend 


PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC TOOTH 
BRUSHES 


LISTERINE TOOTH PASTE.. 25° 
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the vindictive parson puts on this mum- 
bling, because he rears back ready to 
strike, for all the world like an execu- 
tioner with a lifted sword. But the 
blow never falls because, all in a second, 
Billy Priest here includes us all in a 
broad wink and he says: ‘Boys, stand 
ready to back up my play, because here’s 
where I ’rise and shine!’ 

“And with that, while we’re still won- 
dering what on earth he’s got it in his 
head to do, he heaves up on his feet and 
in that best courthouse voice of his he 
loudly calls: ‘My friends, I beg your 
pardon, but will you kindly give me your 
attention for a space?’ That’s what it 
was you called out, wasn’t it, Billy?” 

“Substantially,” stated the judge. “And 
in all modesty I leave it to those amongst 
you who wuz there whether or not, hav- 
in’ ariz, I then shone!” 

From at least three present came a 
giggled assent. Doctor Lake went on: 

“Shone? I’m here to state you were 
as shiny as a counterfeit gold piece! 
And yet, somehow, you old scoundrel, you 
were so dog-gone’ convincing about it 
that once or twice during what followed, 
and notwithstanding my knowing you as 
well as I did, I mighty near believed you 
were telling the Gospel truth. 

“Be that as it may, gentlemen, when 
Billy reared up that way and broke into 
the picture, the entire audience, includ- 
ing the convicted man, turned their 
heads and stared at him—and at us. I 
saw the preacher’s underjaw drop. It 
was plain he didn’t know what to make 
of this any more than the members did. 

“So Billy wriggled out of the pew, and 
with enormous dignity, he waddled up 
the middle aisle to the front; and I saw 
him give Godfrey a seemingly inadvert- 
ent little nudge as he passed. 

“And then he bowed low to the dum- 
founded dominie, and he turned around 
and faced the congregation and raised 
his hands to invoke silence—believe me, 
he got it, too, a ton of it. Then, speak- 
ing not in that affected country-jake way 
that he uses so as to fool the rural popu- 
lation when he’s running for reelection, 
but as he does from the Bench, he says: 

“My friends, my excuse for now ad- 
dressing you is likewise my reason for 
so doing. I am thus emboldened be- 
cause I feel that a pressing obligation 
has been laid upon me. I am a stranger 
to you; all of us are strangers to you. 
Therefore, I must in a word introduce 
myself and my companions to you and 
offer, as it were, our credentials. 

“We are from the adjoining state of 
Kentucky. In my home I occupy a ju- 
dicial position of trust and some impor- 
tance. These gentlemen accompanying 
me are all reputable and respected citi- 
zens of that same community. All of us, 
as you may have guessed from the garb 
some of us wear, are ex-Confederates. 

“In our party we number a leading 
physician of our town. Doctor Lake, 
will you stand!’ (I stood up, feeling like 
a jackass but keeping my face frozen.) 
‘We number also a beloved pastor. Rev- 
erend Minor, please get up for one mo- 
ment.’ (The dear old fellow did it, his 
eyes twinkling.) 

“My dear friends, we thought until 
just now that it was by chance we tem- 
porarily were stranded this night in your 
fair little city. We thought until five 
minutes agone that a whim born of mere 
curiosity had led us to intrude upon your 
deliberations. But now, my friends, we 
see in it all—in our being delayed here; 
in our presence here—we see the hand of 
a Higher Will revealed. 

“We see made manifest the workings 
of that, Providence which ever moves in 
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a mysterious way its wonders to perform. 
Bear with me but a moment and you, 
too, will behold the workings of that 
same manifestation. You, too, hence- 
forth will bear witness to it as I now 
am about to bear witness. 

““For lo, my friends, impossible as it 
sounded to you at first blush, what this 
worthy and wrongfully accused gentle- 
man, this former foeman of mine and 
of my people, told his fellow veterans on 
the occasion just mentioned, was not a 
lie but a sober fact. For I was there 
when it all happened exactly as he 
declared it happened. At least three 
others whom I shall name were present 
and can corroborate my allegation that 
it did indeed happen.’ 

“Billy stops here long enough to ask 
Godfrey a couple of questions. This is 
his first one: ‘My dear sir,’ he says, 
‘was or was not the date of this most 
remarkable occurrence, as narrated by 
you, the twenty-third day of September, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-three—and 
the hour approximately eleven-thirty 
in the forenoon?’ 


(a3 

= got the 
gumption to grab at hope. Quick as a 
flash he up and says: ‘Yep, that’s per- 
cisely when ‘twuz.’ 

“So Billy fires his second question: 
‘And was or was not the place alluded 
to a certain woodland of mixed oak and 
hickory some nine miles east by south 
of the town of Selma, Alabama?’ 

“Mister, it shore wuz,’ says Godfrey. 
‘But mostly hick’ry,’ he says. He wasn’t 
a fool by any means.” 

“I don’t know yit why it wuz I said 
Selma. It jest popped into my mind,” 
interjected Judge Priest. 

“Dry up!” snapped Doctor Lake, and 
went on with his narrative. 

“‘“Ahah!’ whoops Billy. ‘Ahah!’ he 
says. ‘My friends, hearken to this fur- 
ther confirmation, this absolute and in- 
disputable revelation: My command was 
lying behind a log shelter on the farther 
side of that selfsame woodland; we had 
just finished building that defense. We 
saw a young man of the northern forces 
enter that timber and begin felling a tree. 

““He was two hundred yards away, 
about, but we could see him plainly. We 
could easily have shot him down, but by 
an unvoiced mutual consent a sort of 
truce prevailed that day and some of 
our people also were gathering sticks 
there between the lines. So our sharp- 
shooters spared him. 

““Tdly watching, we saw the tree which 
he had attacked totter and descend with 
a muffled crash. And then, my friends, 
at that moment, with no roar from a 
piece of artillery to herald its approach 
and from the identical point where that 
tree dropped, a cannonball came whiz- 
zing through our breastwork and landed 
right where a squad of us were cooking 
our frugal dinner, scattering us in every 
direction but doing us no injury. 

““Captain Woodward,. you were for- 
tunately there and saw it. Doctor Lake, 
you were there. Former Magistrate 
Gatlin, you likewise were there. Have I, 
or have I not, just described what ac- 
tually took place?’ 

“And of course Woodward and Gatlin 
and I answered right back—pitiful old 
frauds that we were—and said Yes; said 
it out loud and clear. Well, if you could 
have seen the sensation that had been 
created by now you’d have thought that 
much would have satisfied Billy Priest. 
But no, the derned fat perjurer must 
wedge home some Scriptural argument 
to clinch it absolutely tight. He swings 


halfway around and proceeds to drive 
a few Biblical rivets right through the 
Reverend Bean’s agitated bosom. 

““Minister,’ he says, ‘who are we, hum- 
ble worms of the dust, that we should 
seek to fathom the meanings of the 
Powers and the Forces which direct us 
from On High? It is known to all that 
there is such a thing in nature as 
suspended animation, for, out of cavi- 
ties in solid rocks that were a thousand 
years old—yea, older than that—living 
frogs have been released. It is known 
that potential energy may be held at 
will by purely mechanical means, and 
loosed at will. That last is done through 
human agencies. 

““But when we come to miracles—ah, 
then it is that reason stands confounded 
and faith rises triumphant. In that 
Book on that pulpit behind me it is writ- 
ten that for the undoing of the enemies 
of the Lord’s chosen people, Joshua com- 
manded the sun and the moon to stand 
still and they obeyed him. 

“If you believe that—and you must, 
if you believe the Old Testament, as I 
know you do from cover to cover, and 
if you believe—as most of you, I take 
it, do believe—that the North prevailed 
over the South because the Lord was 
on your side and not on ours, can you 
doubt that this cannonball was especially 
chosen as an instrument to prove where 
and how the Lord stood? I say No!’ 

“I don’t know whether Billy meant to 
go any further but if he did, by stopping 
just then to catch his breath, he lost his 
chance. Because the next second that 
crowd just naturally went crazy by ac- 
clamation. 

“It wasn’t necessary to take any vote 
—they’d already acquitted old Godfrey. 
But it did seem to me that the Reverend 
Bean seemed just a trifle downcast and 
disappointed. He made me think of a 
hungry chicken hawk that’s been cheat- 
ed out of a fat pullet. 

“Well, after a while we managed to 
escape from the mob and we dusted down 
to the depot, escorted by the entire 
strength of the G. A. R. post. Just be- 
fore we finished shaking hands with 
them and climbed aboard the sleeper, 
the vindicated Timmy Godfrey, grinning 
a sly, dry grin, poked Billy Priest in the 
ribs, and he says to him: ‘Cumrud,’ he 
says, ‘I’m powerful sorry you don’t live 
close by these here parts. Tubby sure, 
I’ve had my lesson, but ef ever I slip 
ag’in, in my hour of need you’d shorely 
fit in mouty handy!’ 

“And with that he hauled off right 
in front of everybody and hugged Billy. 
He did so! Well, like is drawn to like, 
wherever found!” concluded Doctor Lake. 


“ 


Bie® spoke up Squire 
Gatlin, “I’ve always had it figgered out 
in my mind that the reason you done 
whut you done that time wuz because 
you jest natchelly felt so sorry fur that 
pore leedle licked, pestered, downtrod 
man, and him a-cringin’ there at the 
mercy of that there fanatical pulpit- 
pounder, with nobody, without it wuz 
some stranger like you, to put up a fight 
fur him!” 

“Not a-tall,” protested Judge Priest 
indignantly, as though charged with ut- 
terly heinous impulses. “I did it because 
it felt so good to be foolin’ a bunch of 
Yankee sympathizers, that’s all!” 

“What did I tell you, son?” said Doctor 
Lake to me. Bending forward, he dealt 
Judge Priest an affectionately condemna- 
tory slap on a very broad back. “Once 
a liar, always a liar! And still a liar!” 


Coming Soon—another Judge Priest story by Irvin S. Cobb 
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HOSE WHO serve medicine serve humanity. Theirs can never be 


an ordinary business. Nor can their success be measured by com- 


mercial standards. The conscientious maker of medicinal prod- 


ucts must combine the ideals of the scientist with the pride of the 


artist... forgetting profit, remembering quality of product. 


E. R. Squiss & Sons is more a professional institution 
than a commercial business. Its tools are science, ex- 
perience and skill. Within its organization are more 
doctors than engineers, more chemists and pharmacists 
than business executives. And although it is one of the 
great businesses of the country, there is no thought of 
quantity over quality. 

Squibb Products are made according to a single 
standard: the highest that the modern laboratory can 
attain. And whether it be a complex drug or a simple 
household remedy, every Squibb Product is tested many 
times in the making. Squibb quality can always be 
depended on. 


No wonder then that doctors often specify the name 
Squibb in important prescriptions. Or that pharmacists 
display the Seal of Squibb over their prescription 
counters as an evidence of dependability. Or that the 
greatest surgeons and hospitals look to the Squibb 
Laboratories for many important professional products 
which demand unusual care and skill to make. And it 


is no coincidence that those drug stores which you 


consider the finest and most trustworthy are always 
ready to offer you a wide range of products under the 
Squibb label. 

So, when you select products for your home medicine 
cabinet—products that you will use in sickness and 
in health, and which may vary in purity according 
to the manufacturer—remember the name Squibb. The 
Priceless Ingredient of every product is the honor 


and integrity of the maker. 


SQUIBB HOME NECESSITIES 


E. R. Squibb & Sons make every type of medicinal prepara- 
tion. Listed below are some of the Squibb Products most 
frequently purchased for the home. It is interesting that in 
preparing purer products, Squibb has also made products 
that are more palatable, pleasanter to take. This better taste 
is simply another evidence of quality and purity. 

Seurss MiLrk or MaGnesia Squiss ToiLeT Lano.in 


SquisB Castor Oi, SquissB OLIVE OIL 
SquisBB SHAVING CREAM 


SauisB VITAVOSE 

Sauiss Liquip PETROLATUM 

SaursB Cop-Liver OIL SquispB BicaRBONATE OF SODA 

Seaurss Boric Acip PowpEr Sauips Nursery Powpder 

Saquiss Epsom Satt Squiss D1-PHEN (the new antiseptic) 
Squissp DENTAL CREAM 

Copyright 1931 by E. R. Squibb & Sons 


+ E-R-SQUIBB & SONS « 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS TO THE MEDICAL PROFESSION SINCE 1858 
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Eyes to See by Royal Brow continued from page 83) 


scales with some rural suitor,” he had 
teased. 

That had been Monday, and now it 
was Thursday. And she was going back 
with her mind made up. She—— But 
Bob was back with her suitcase. 

“Tll come out tomorrow and be sure 
everything is all right,” he promised. 

“Oh, that would be an imposition——” 

“T have the interests of the fire-insur- 
ance companies at heart,’ he cut in as 
he backed the car. “I insured the house 
for your father, you know.” 

Bob sold insurance, as did so many 
small-town lawyers. Imagine Chan sell- 
ing insurance as a Side line! 

“And besides, my child,” Bob added, “I 
know of no reason why the fact that you 
are going to marry a better man should 
make me stop doing what I can for you. 
That—well, that wouldn’t seem logical.” 


Aso realist though she 

was, Faith was touched. He wus a dear. 

“You really ought to stop for your own 

sake, Bob,” she said. “You ought to 

find some nice girl and marry her. I 

don’t want to feel I’ve spoiled your life. 
And if you never marry I——” 

“Many men never marry.” 

“But you were made for some woman!” 

“Let’s say one woman—and drop the 
subject. It’s a beautiful night, don’t 
you think?” 

She refused to be diverted. “I don’t see 
why you think I’m the one woman. I 
wonder if you really know me.” 

“T’ve had plenty of opportunity to 
study you.” 

“Perhaps; but there’s always been what 
you’ call the illusion. - 

“Always,” he admitted. “And always, 
too, a wonder if you really know your- 
self.” He paused. Then: “You really 
came to Leicester to discover something 
about yourself—and Chan, of course. You 
haven’t given him a definite answer yet.” 

“How did you know that?” she gasped. 

“Oh, even a country lawyer uses his 
wits occasionally,” he retorted. 

They were already back in Leicester; 
he was drawing up to the curb outside 
the old Leicester House. This was just a 
small-town hotel; yet, like Leicester, it 
had been famous in its day. 

Tonight, as always, its yellow radiance 
was pleasant. The dining room was all 
but deserted. The ancient colored major- 
domo hovered over them. Bob glanced 
at Faith. 

“Oh, order anything, so long as it’s 
quick,” she said. 

Her train left at seven-ten. She would 
arrive in New York after midnight; 
tomorrow Chan would have his answer. 
In the meantime, here she was with Bob. 
She had told him, two hours before, 
that she was going to marry another 
man. And now: 

“I’d feel easier if you showed some in- 
terest in your food,” he was saying. 

Their eyes met. She had always liked 
his eyes. They had a certain distinction 
that blended well with his lazy charm. 
He had good blood in him; he was the 
sort of man a girl could take dinner with 
without discomfort, after rejecting him. 

Chan, surely, would be making one last 
fervent plea. But Bob merely made con- 
versation. That made it easy for her. 
And yet, perversely, she found herself 
criticizing him again—as always. 

“How’s the law business?” she asked. 

He smiled. “I’m not being rushed,” 
he admitted. “I went over to Elderboro 
this morning to draw up a will for 
Johan Saunders. Remember him?” 

Faith did. “Did he pay you?” 


Bob shook his head. 
bill, later.” 

“He never will pay you.” 

“I suppose not. That’s why I charged 
him only fifty cents.” 

“Fifty cents!” echoed Faith. 

“That’s all I can afford to lose.” 

Faith said nothing for a moment. 
Then: “Well, your law business gives 
you plenty of time for hunting and fish- 
ing, anyway,” she remarked. 

“Exactly,” he agreed. 

“T never could fathom you.” 

“I did not know you ever made any 
effort to,” he retorted, and added, “You 
saw your uncle Amos, I suppose.” 

Faith nodded. 

“I’m a bit worried about him,’ Bob 
went on. “He doesn’t seem well.” 

“Have you been making his will, too?” 

“T handle all his legal affairs.” 

“And how busy they must keep you!” 
remarked Faith satirically. 

As always, he irritated her. Why should 
he tell her about making a will for fifty 
cents? Or drag her uncle Amos into 
the conversation? 

“Of course Bob is charming and he 
has some money, but in everything that 
counts he’s your uncle Amos over again,” 
Faith’s mother had thought it wise to re- 
mind Faith some years before. 

Faith had known what she meant, 
without explanatory footnotes. 

When her own grandfather had moved 
on toward New York his brother, her 
great-uncle Amos, had stayed on in the 
old brick house in which they had both 
been born. He had been content to 
take that as his share of the estate, and 
let Faith’s grandfather have the cash. 
He had never married. When he had 
been graduated from high school, Uncle 
Amos had gone to work as a clerk in 
the local hardware store. He had begun 
at a dollar and fifty cents a week. He 
had been there ever since—fifty-seven 
years, now—and probably made twenty- 
five or thirty at the most. 

One of Faith’s earliest memories of 
Leicester was her first glimpse of Uncle 
Amos, fixed in mind by what her mother 
had then said. 

“I’m sorry we bought a summer place 
here,” her mother had told Faith’s 
father, with great feeling. “If I had 
known about your uncle Amos——” 

“Oh, don’t let him worry you. Leices- 
ter is a small town, and everybody has 
relatives doing all sorts of things,’ her 
father had cut in. “Nobody thinks twice 
about it.” 

“Nobody in Leicester, perhaps. But 
our friends who come to visit us cer- 
tainly must. He’s so—well, servile. The 
way he rushes around in his shirt sleeves. 
Just like a frightened rabbit.” 

“I never saw a frightened rabbit in 
shirt sleeves,” her father had offered. 

Faith’s mother had refused to be 
side-tracked. “I’m not a snob, goodness 
knows. But I wish we could go some- 
where else. I’m so sick of explaining that 
he’s just eccentric. And the way he lives! 
Just that one room on the top floor. 
Even Leicester talks about that, I know— 
renting the rest of the house. I try to 
dodge him, but Leicester is so small. And 
then I have to explain.” 

Later, Faith had got her mother’s 
viewpoint. It was awkward, when you 
had girl friends from New York visiting 
you, to have to explain about Uncle 
Amos. She herself had wished some- 
times that they might leave Leicester. 

But she had known by that time why 
it wasn’t so easy. It costs a lot to live 
in New York; they were always a bit 
hard up. “Perhaps next year—if business 


“Tl send him a 


is better,” had been her father’s annual 
promise for years. But there was always 
something to prevent. 

Through two winters, in fact, Faith 
and her mother had stayed on in Leices- 
ter. “We think it best for Faith—much 
better than city life for a growing girl,” 
her mother had explained. 

But Faith had known better. “We’re 
retrenching,” she had informed Bob. 

She hadn’t minded, then. The win- 
ters in Leicester had angles of appeal. 
One of them was Bob. He could do any- 
thing. He had taught her how to skate 
and taken her to ride on his double- 
runner. In fact, when Faith was thirteen 
and he seventeen, he was a king in Baby- 
lon and she his Christian slave—though 
never clothed in obvious humility. 

Then Bob had gone to Dartmouth and 
after that to Harvard Law School. While 
still in law school he had come into his 
heritage: the old house fronting the 
Common; the law practice that had 
been his father’s; the three or four 
thousand a year that made it possible 
for him to surrender to Leicester’s charm. 

So now he was just a small-town law- 
yer, with a negligible practice. And she 
was to marry Chan. 

In spite of herself, she surrendered 
to a sudden childish desire to shake the 
equanimity with which Bob faced her, 
across the table. “You haven’t asked a 
single question about Chan,” she said. 

“Why should I? I’ve heard you outline 
the only sort of man you could marry— 
and I do not doubt that he measures up.” 

“And you never cared enough even to 
try to.” She had not meant to say that, 
but it struck her that it was true. She 
had never been able to change Bob. 

“Let’s say, rather, that I’ve never been 
able to get your viewpoint,” he substi- 
tuted. “It would not be fair, surely, to 
pretend to be other than I am.” 

“And what are you?” she demanded. 

“Bad news to anybody who prefers to 
think well of the human race, I suppose. 
But is this the moment to rub that in?” 

Faith realized that it wasn’t. “It’s 
just because I—well, I do hate to think 
of your wasting yourself. I shan’t see 
you again soon; perhaps not for a long 
time——” She broke off abruptly. She 
was an idiot! What had got into her? 
“Sorry,” she apologized, and glancing 
at her wrist watch, noted the time with 
relief. “It’s almost seven.” 


"Lee had a few mo- 
ments at the station. Then the train 
rolled in. She offered him her hand; 
looked up at him. If he had wanted’ to 
kiss her, she would have let him; but he 
merely took her hand. 

“I shan’t ever forget the many nice 
times we’ve had together,” she said. “You 
were always a dear—I know you were 
tonight. And I was horrid.” She felt her 
eyes smart. But all he said was: 

“All good things—always.” 

And the train took her southward. 
She still felt almost tearful. Well, that 
was inevitable, she supposed. Bob had 
moved in and out of her life for years. 
They had never written regularly but she 
had heard from him now and then. Of 
course she wouldn’t hear from him that 
way again. This was final. 

But nothing in life ever is. It was 
only a week later when his wire came. 


YOUR UNCLE AMOS DIED THIS MORNING 
STOP FUNERAL SERVICES AT THREE PM FRI- 
DAY STOP I FEEL THAT YOU SHOULD BE 
PRESENT IF POSSIBLE 


She read it a second time. She could 
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Do these three things .. . to have strong, healthy teeth 


2. Use Pepsodent 
twice a day. 


_— —_ 


1. Follow this diet daily: 


One ortwoeges, raw fruit, fresh 
vegetables, head lettuce, cabbage 
or celery. % lemon with orange 
One quart of milk, and 
otherfood ti it the appetite 


Eat correctly...See your Dentist 
...Use Pepsodent twice a day 


These are the three rules to follow 
if you seek lovely, healthy teeth 


ACH day new discoveries are made in 

dentistry. Now it’s found that the proper 

diet aids greatly in building natural resistance 

to decay and gum disorders. Above is shown 
a list of foods to be included in the diet. 


Remove film from teeth 


There is another highly important thing that 
you yourself can do to keep teeth strong and 
healthy. On your teeth there is a stubborn, 
clinging film. That film absorbs the stains 
from food and smoking—teeth turn dull. 


Film harbors the germs that cause decay 
and other troubles and glues them to the 
teeth. To protect teeth and keep them lovely, 
film must be removed each day. 


To do that more effectively than by any 
other method except your dentist’s cleaning, 
Pepsodent was developed. That’s why it is 
called the special film-removing tooth paste. 


Pepsodent contains no pumice, no harmful 
grit or crude abrasives. It has a gentle action 
that protects the delicate enamel. It is com- 
pletely SAFE ... yet it removes dingy film 
where ordinary methods fail. 


Try Pepsodent today—it is an important 
adjunct in possessing lovelier, healthier teeth. 
* Ok Ok 

9.9 America’s most popular 
Amos n An dy radio feature. On the air 
every night except Sunday over N. B. C. network. 
7:00 p. m. on stations operating on Eastern time. 


10:00 p. m. on stations operating on Central time. 
9:00 p. m., Mountain time. 8:00 p. m., Pacific time. 


Pepsodent | 


e b SO 
—the tooth paste which presents you ky | m is found by dental research to play an important 
with the Amos’n’ Andy radio program. “a part in tooth decay ... and to cause unsightly stains. 


@ Marcarer Kine, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. William B. King, Jr., 
Albany, N.Y. 


They thought 
they couldn't 


raise her... 
but look at ber now! 


ena of the proud joy of being the 
mother of this lovely baby! Beautiful, 
clear-eyed Margaret King of Albany. Upon 
seeing her, your first thought is, ‘‘A per- 
fect picture of health.’’ Yet, Mrs. King 
writes us, she thought she could not raise 
her baby daughter! 

‘*Food would not stay in her stomach 
two minutes. After trying everything, we 
decided to try Borden's Eagle Brand and 
now have a wonderfully healthy child. 
She is now 3! years old, weighs 35 pounds 
and is 37 inches tall. A photographer asked 
me to let her pose and this is the picture. I 
hope people will see what Eagle Brand did 
for my little girl. I cannot say enough in 
its favor.’’ Signed. Mes. WitiiaM B. Kine, 
Jr., North Allen St., Albany, N. Y. 


A word to other mothers 

If your baby is not thriving on his present 
food we suggest that you and your doctor 
consider Eagle Brand. Mail the coupon 
below for the new and complete edition of 
**Baby’s Welfare’’—a free booklet contain- 
ing practical feeding directions and sug- 
gestions for supplementary foods. Also 
**The Best Baby,”’ a beautiful little book 
for recording baby’s growth and accom- 
plishments. 


@ Every letter and picture published by The 
Borden Company is voluntarily sent to us 
by a grateful parent or other relative. 


THE BORDEN CompPANny, Dept. C. B.-7, Borden 
Bldg., 350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Please send me free copies of the new “‘Baby’s 
Welfare’’ and ‘The Best Baby.” 


My baby is. 


months old. 


Name. 


Address. 


State. 
Please print name and address plainly 


City, 
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|!not quite understand it. Why should 
she be present? If the wire had been 
from Chan she might have suspected he 
| was simpl: contriving one more oppor- 
tunity to see her. Chan would! 

“You don’t seem surprised,” she had 
remarked, when she had told Chan, the 
| week before, that she would marry him. 
| “I’m not,” he had retorted, as he pro- 
‘duced the solitaire that now gleamed on 
the third finger of her left hand. 

“Were you as sure of me as all that?” 

“I was only sure that I was not going 
to give you up. I always get what I 
| want—and I have never wanted anything 
‘more than I want you.” 

And so they were engaged. They were 
to be married in June. She had not 
jexpected to see Leicester again for 
‘months. Why was the telegram ad- 
dressed to her, instead of to her father? 
She showed it to her mother. 

“I don’t see any necessity of any of us 
going to his funeral,” the latter said. 

Her father, however, took a different 
view. “Somebody must go,” he said de- 
cisively. “I can’t—and if you knew 
Leicester as well as I do you’d know it 
would amount to a public scandal if one 
of us wasn’t there.” 
| It was Chan who surprised Faith most, 
‘however. He asked for the wire, read it 
with characteristic concentration. Then: 

“Tll drive you up,” he announced. 
“We can go and come in a day. I have 
a feeling there is more to this than you 
have guessed. You say this Bob was your 
uncle’s lawyer?” 

“Gracious! You don’t mean to suggest 
I'm an heiress. Oh, Chan, that’s too 
funny! If you had ever seen Uncle 
Amos; knew the way he lived——” 

“I’ve got a hunch. Wait and see.” 

They started early Friday. It was 
raining, but Chan’s car made good time. 

It was almost three when they reached 
Leicester. Faith had wired Bob that 
she was coming. She saw him just be- 
fore the service; introduced Chan to 
him. And noted, as the two men shook 
hands, that Bob not only overtopped 
Chan physically but, surprisingly, made 
him look a shade heavy. But, she re- 
minded herself, Chan overtopped Bob in 
everything that really counted. 

The funeral services seemed intermi- 
nable. Although the rain poured outside, 
the church was crowded. 

At the cemetery the minister stood 
bareheaded by the open grave. The 
coffin was lowered into its confines, the 
final compass of a narrow life, while 
the minister’s voice ran on: “Or ever 
the silver cord be loosed, or the golden 
bowl be broken .. .” 

Beautiful, but incongruous, Faith 
thought. Where was the silver cord to be 
loosed in Uncle Amos’ life. Or any sem- 
blance of a golden bowl to be broken? 
Had Uncle Amos, in all his days, known 
|one really golden moment? 

“Vanity of vanities, saith the preacher,” 
the voice concluded; “all is vanity.” 

Even Faith, the realist, felt a sense. of 
solemnity. Then Bob joined them. 

“I know you are in a hurry,” he said, 
“but could you wait long enough for me 
to read your uncle’s will?” 

Chan answered for her. “I think we 
can. Shall we go to your office?” 

“The day being what it is, I thought 
my house might be better,” said Bob. 

“Very thoughtful,” acknowledged Chan. 
“Can we go at once?” 

They could, and did. The snow that 
had lain over Leicester when Faith had 
| been there last was now a dirty mélange. 
'But inside Bob’s house were dignity and 
warmth, grace and peace. 
| Even as a small girl Faith had loved 
‘that house: the beautifully paneled doors, 
, the wainscoting that was white, not new 


and shining, but white like the hair of 
an old gentlewoman. Now she knew the 
full worth of the ancient mahogany; the 
tapestry paper, still clear and fresh. 

“I think there is tea in the library,” 
announced Bob. 

It was there, on a little table set be- 
fore the log fire. The room was old to 
Faith; she and Bob had often ravaged 
its bookshelves. She was familiar with 
its etchings, even with Bob’s rods and 
guns. Chan took it all in at a glance. 

“You do yourself well,’ he commented. 

Faith sensed patronage, but if Bob did 
he did not resent it. He smiled an ac- 
knowledgment at Chan, turned to Faith. 

“It may surprise you,” he began, “to 
know that your uncle left a sizable estate. 
I doubt if many people in Leicester had 
any idea——” 

“Just how much is it?” interrupted 
Chan—and Faith wished he hadn’t. 

“Roughly, something over a quarter of 
a@ million,” replied Bob. 

“A quarter of a million?” Faith echoed 
incredulously. “Why, where could he——” 

“He lived simply; invested wisely over 
a long term of years,’ explained Bob. 
“Some of his original investments have 
increased enormously.” 

Faith could not comprehend it. 
glanced at Chan. He grinned. 

“What did I tell you?” he asked. “I’ve 
known some other cases where these old 
boys have surprised the neighbors. They 
live like misers, pinching every penny——” 

Bob interrupted him courteously but 
firmly. ‘As your time is short, and as 
Faith is named in the will, perhaps I’d 
better read it to you,” he said. 

“Lay on, Macduff,’ agreed Chan jo- 
vially. “And skip the preliminaries. I 
know them all. Let’s have the bequests.” 

There were many. Faith sat, still in- 
credulous, simply astounded. 


To the town of Leicester, $20,000, to 
be used for planting shrubs and 
flowers along the roadsides ... To 
the Leicester Home for Elderly Peo- 
ple, $20,000 . . . To the Community 
Hospital, $20,000 .. . For a new play- 
ground, $15,000 . . . To the Unitarian 
Church, $10,000; Invalids’ Home, 
$15,000; Y. M. C. A., $20,000. 


Then less formal bequests: 


To Leicester, $20,000, the income to 
be distributed each year to old ladies 
at Christmas ...To the Firemen’s 
Relief Association, $10,000, for fire- 
men injured in the performance of 
duty ...To my associates... To 
so and so, so much. Then: 


Faith Adams, 


She 


To my grandniece, 
$10,000. 


Bob glanced at her, but she said noth- 
ing. She was still stunned. Uncle Amos 
living in an attic room and leaving 
money for shrubs and flowers to beautify 
Leicester; for hospitals and playgrounds; 
for firemen injured at fires. 

It did not link up. Uncle Amos in his 
shirt sleeves in the hardware store. 

“But I still can’t see——” she began. 

Chan cut in on her quickly. “How 
about the residue?” he asked. “There 
must be thirty or forty thousand more 
than you’ve accounted for.” 

“Forty-three thousand,” replied Bob. 
“It’s to establish a civic fund to be ex- 
pended for the betterment and beautify- 
ing of Leicester. That was his vision,” he 
went on. “He had a real love for Lei- 
cester. What I have read to you is the 
expression of certain dreams which run 
back to his boyhood, and which developed 
through the years. They became literally 
his life. I don’t know that I can make 
that understandable to you-—” 

Chan gave him no chance to. “Will 
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you have a copy of the will made and 
sent to me?” he asked. 

“Of course,” Bob replied. 
Chan turned to Faith. 
We'll have to hurry,” he said. 

Faith felt a suppressed eagerness under 
the words. She glanced at Bob. He 
smiled, but his eyes were odd—as if he 
were waiting for something. 

“Tm afraid none of us really appre- 
ciated Uncle Amos,” she said. “I feel 
sorry and ashamed, somehow. I wish— 
well, you must know what I mean.” 

Bob’s eyes warmed. “I don’t think 
I’d worry if I were you. I can assure you 
that he lived a very full life.” 

Chan was already in his coat, was 
holding hers. She felt as if he were 
thrusting her out. Bob accompanied 
them to the door. For an instant he 
stood silhouetted, broad of shoulder, trim 
of waist, against the light from behind. 
Then the car started. Bob waved—and 
the door was shut. 

“And to think,’ marveled Faith, “he 
left me ten thousand after——” 

“Ten thousand!” exploded Chan. “I 
was afraid you’d say something like that 
if I didn’t get you out. Can’t you realize 
that will can be broken wide open?” 

“Broken wide open?” echoed Faith. 
“What do you mean?” 

“Just what I say—and hereafter you’ll 
trust my hunches,” he retorted exult- 
antly. “Heaven knows I never had any 
idea of marrying you for your money, 
Faith, but your share of that quarter 
of a million will help a lot.” 

“My share of the quarter million? But 
it’s only ten thousand!” 

“Listen, my child, you’re marrying a 
lawyer, and a good one,” he reminded 
her. “And if I can’t prove that your old 
uncle Amos was non compos mentis, I'll 
resign from the Bar Association.” 

Faith gave him a swift look. ‘Perhaps 


“It’s late. 


it was silly of me not to realize that the | 


will might be broken. I was surprised 
that he had anything to leave, you see. 
Tell me just what you’d do.” 

“Wait until I get a copy of the will,” 
he said. “He promised to send me one. 
I don’t suppose he caught the significance 
of that but——’” 

But back in Leicester, Bob puffed at his 
pipe thoughtfully. “And so he wants a 


copy of the will,” he soliloquized. “Well, 
he would!” 
Nor did he miss the significance. 


Briefly he considered the possibilities and 
his jaw set a little. Then he went up- 
stairs to change for dinner, which he 
usually had at the Leicester House. 

Just as he finished he heard the front 
door open. It was seldom locked. Many 
of his clients—and their number would 
have surprised Faith—found it inconven- 
ient to come to him during the day; he 
did more business in his library than at 
his office. 

Now, moving to the stairs, he looked 
down to see who his visitor might be. 

And Faith, lifting her eyes, saw him 
there. “I—I came back,” she said. 

The hall light beat on her upturned 
face. He saw that it was rain-drenched; 
that the hat she wore was sodden. 

He came down the stairs with the 
swiftness of movement he could com- 
mand on occasion. “You’re soaking wet,” 
he said, almost fiercely. “You march 
upstairs this instant, take a hot bath and 
change your clothes.” 

“But I haven’t a thing to change to.” 

“Tl dig up something. I’ll leave it for 
you in Mother’s room,” he said. 

Faith made no further protest. For 
a moment Bob was the Bob of other days, 
ordering her around. 

The hot tub seemed a bit of heaven. 
She did not hurry. She was catching 
her breath. Presently she went into what 


Movies through microscope 
show why Royal-baked cakes 
keep their flavor longer 


bp a cake on Monday... and on 
Friday it’s still as delicious and 
full of flavor as the moment you took it 
from the oven. 


You can do this with Royal. But not 
with cheap baking powder. We’ve proved 
it...in scientific tests. It’s entirely a 
matter of texture, as shown by the pho- 
tographs above. 


When you use a cheap, ordinary bak- 
ing powder, great big gas bubbles form 
in your cake batter. And every one of 
those big bubbles in the batter leaves a 
large ‘“‘air hole” in your finished cake. 


But what a different story 
when you make your cake with 
Royal, the Cream of Tartar 
baking powder! Then the bub- ‘ 
bles are small and all about the ; 
same size. Gradually they build 
up thousands of tiny cells. 


Your cake comes out of the 
oven fluffy ... and smooth as 


Please send my fre 
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(Left) Cake batter made with Royal, photographed 
through microscope after 5 minutes in oven. Note 


tiny bubbles. These give you fine-grained cake 
that stays fresh for days. 


(Right) Batter made with cheap, ordinary baking 
powder (through microscope after 5 minutes in 
oven). Note large bubbles which leave ‘‘air holes’’ 
and cause cake to dry out quickly. 


velvet. With a fine, even texture that 
holds in the freshening moisture till the 
last piece disappears. 


Don’t let another day go by without 
Royal in the house. Buy a can from your 
grocer. You'll find Royal eco- 
nomical. Less than 2 cents 
worth is enough for a tempt- 
ing layer cake. A small price 
to pay for the best, isn’t it? 


; Free Cook Book—Maii the cou- 
pon today for your free copy of the 
famous Royal Cook Book. 


Copyright, 1930, by Standard Brands Inc. 
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had been his mother’s room. On the bed 
was spread all that she might need. 

“He got it out of the attic,” she real- 
ized instantly. 

The dress, redolent of lavender, was 
the one Bob’s great-grandmother Chi- 
chester had worn when she sat for the 
portrait in oils which hung in the hall 
below. On it was a note from Bob: 


Won't you please be the portrait of 
a Lady of 1830 until your things are 
dry? I'll be waiting downstairs. 


Everything was there. More petti- 
coats than she had ever seen; stockings 
that had once graced legs as slim as 
hers; slippers that looked just a bit too 
tight. She picked up the dress. It was 
of dove-colored silk with sprigs of blue 
flowers on it, fashioned with the quaint 
round low neck, the narrow waist and the 
long full skirts of the period. 

“Great-grandmother Chichester may 
have been modest about her limbs,” de- 
cided Faith, “but she certainly let the 
world know she had a neck and shoul- 
ders.” She slipped the dress on, glanced 
at herself in the mirror. ‘“Quaint—but 
rather cute,” she assured her reflection. 

Decorously she descended to the li- 
brary. Bob was seated in a leather chair. 

“Stand up, sir,’ She commanded, from 
the doorway, ‘and pay your respects to 
your great-grandmother.” 

He came to his feet instantly, took her 
in with a swift darkening of the eyes. 
“My Lord!” he breathed. “No wonder 
men once fought duels.” 

“IT rather like myself,” confessed Faith. 
“And I do feel deliciously feminine. 
I’m sure if a mouse should appear I’d 
scream.” She settled herself on the 
couch. “And now, my great-grandson, 
what have you in mind to entertain me?” 

“I’ve ordered dinner for two sent over 
from the hotel,” he said, his eyes still 
drinking her in. 

“Gracious! What will the neighbors 
say?” asked Faith. 

“If I dine my great-grandmother Chi- 
chester, what can they say?” 

“Plenty. They might say that Faith 
Adams, that shameless hussy——” 

“I doubt if they say much,” interposed 
Bob. “And here’s our dinner, anyway,” 

The ancient major-domo had brought 
it in person. He glimpsed Faith and his 
teeth showed in his dusky face. “Ho-ho!” 
he chortled, as a privileged acquaintance. 
“What am all this—a masquerade?” 

The storm beat mercilessly at the win- 
dows, but inside was peace. The major- 
domo departed presently, after serving 
them. Bob put another log on the fire. 
Faith watched him, marked his grace as 
he stooped to pick up a silver spoon that 
had dropped from the tray. He placed it 
on the mantel, turned to her, his eyes 
still curiously dark. 


Fea a second Faith felt 
as if the wind tore at her. But what she 
said was: “I don’t believe there is an- 
other man in the world who wouldn’t 
have asked me forty questions by now. 
I arrive half drowned——” 

“Which suggests reason enough for 
postponing the forty questions.” 

“But you’ve had plenty of opportunity 
since.” 

“And you have also had the oppor- 
tunity to tell me anything you cared to.” 

“Aren’t you even curious?” she asked. 

He smiled. “Not so very,” he replied 
serenely, and Faith felt dashed. But he 
went on: “I have some notion, anyway. 
Of course you were told that the will 
could be contested.” 

“Broken. Chan is quite sure it can be.” 

“IT am not so sure of that.” 

“Chan is very clever.” 
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“Granted; at least so far as law is 
concerned.” 

“And in many other ways, too.” 

“Probably; but he obviously forgot one 
thing—overlooked it, anyway.” 

“What did he forget?” 

“The possibility that you might walk 
out on him—even walk back.” 

“He wanted to bring me. I wouldn’t 
let him. We had an awful quarrel. He 
said anybody could see that Uncle Amos 
was crazy. The way he lived and 
pinched.” 

“And you?” asked Bob. 

“I didn’t agree. I said——” She broke 
off. ‘“What’s the use of going back to 
that? Chan said I was a silly senti- 
mentalist. It all sounds too childish for 
words.” 

“A quarter of a million is a lot of 
money,” Bob reminded her. “And Chan 
never knew your uncle Amos; never lived 
in Leicester.” 

“Are you taking his side?” 

“Merely stating his side,” corrected 
Bob. ‘“He’s a lawyer and this particular 
will would suggest a contest to a lawyer.” 

“You knew he’d want me to contest 
it?” 

“T’m not wholly without wit,” remarked 
Bob dryly. Then: “Are you sure he isn’t 
on his way back now?” 

“We both said too much for that. I 
couldn’t help it. It was Uncle Amos’ 
money, anyway, to dispose of as he 
wanted. And he did plan beautiful 
things. It isn’t as if there were just other 
people like me to contest with. It’s the 
firemen and the old ladies and the sick 
and the——” 

“Do you remember that I once sug- 
gested that you didn’t really know your- 
self?” put in Bob softly. 

Faith’s eyes met his, then fell. “I 
wonder if I know anything or anybody,” 
she replied, with swift humility. “It 
seems as if I were always wrong. I al- 
ways thought of Uncle Amos as having 
no vision, no ambition, and all the time 
he was dreaming wonderful dreams. 
Why, he’s done more, will affect more 
lives than my grandfather—who was 
supposed to have vision, ambition and 
everything. And the funniest part is 
that he made more money. I can’t 
understand it.” 

“My father helped him with his in- 
vestments, but he was shrewd and canny 
himself,” put in Bob. 

“And you must have handled his af- 
fairs these last few years,” said Faith. 

“Oh, they were all in good shape.” 

But Faith was looking at him, eye to 
eye. “You said I never tried to fathom 
you,” she said slowly. “I see I never did. 
Mother always told me you were like 
Uncle Amos, and I believed it.” 

“No such luck; there are few like him.” 

“It was because he stayed here; seemed 
to have no ambition,” Faith went on 
unheeding. “You stay here; it always 
seemed to me you had none.” 

“It’s natural that you should——” 

“Natural, but not true. You are stay- 
ing because—well, because of something 
you have thought out. Not just because you 
have some money and like to hunt and 
fish, as I’ve always thought.” 

“I do stay because I have some money 
—and like to hunt and fish. New York 
has no particular appeal for me. My 
roots are deep here. There has always 
been a Chichester practicing law in 
Leicester. When my father died I took 
his place—that’s all.” 

But it wasn’t. Faith suddenly remem- 
bered Bob’s father, Judge Chichester, his 
position in Leicester and the authority 
he wielded. Yet, forgetting that, she 
had felt Bob ought to want a bigger 
scope. Now she wondered about that. 

“And since then I’ve just carried on 


where he left off,’ Bob was saying. “I’m 
more valuable here than I would be any- 
where else. I know the people and their 
problems. Leicester does need a lawyer 
at times as much as it needs a doctor.” 

“You are a lot like Uncle Amos, after 
all,” Faith said softly. 

“Tm not!” he protested. 
given up anything.” 

“You wouldn’t change for me—wasn’t 
I anything?” she persisted. 

“That wasn’t a case of giving up. I 
had no volition. I am as I am, and it 
wouldn’t be fair to you to pretend ie 

“I gave Chan his ring back,” Faith an- 
nounced. “The engagement is off.” 

“T noticed that the ring was gone. But 
are you sure the engagement is off?” 

Faith gave him a swift glance. Then: 
“You see so much, yet can be blind. Even 
Chan wasn’t—quite so blind.” 

“What do you mean?” he asked quickly. 


“I haven't 


Ps could not meet 
his eyes. “He said that if I was so—so 
stuck on Leicester and all its paupers I— 
had better go back and marry ‘that rube 
lawyer.’ He said he could see you were 
mad over me and that he—was beginning 
to suspect I must be over you.” 

“He’s half right,” said Bob, in a 
strained voice. “So far as I am con- 
cerned, anyway.” 

“Oh, was he? I’d never suspect it. 
I’m sure that any one of Great-grand- 
mother Chichester’s boy friends would 
have been on his knees by now.” 

“You know’—Bob now sounded half 
strangled—‘I’ve been on my knees for 
years and years, and a lot of good it’s 
ever done me.” 

Faith forced her eyes to meet his. 
“You—you might try it just—once more.” 

He, however, omitted the preliminary. 

“Gracious!” gasped Faith—some time 
after. “I doubt if even Great-grand- 
mother Chichester got so much action in 
so little time. I always knew you could 
move fast!” 

“I did not want to give you a chance 
to change your mind.” 

“Change my mind?” She was now 
sitting on his lap, flushed and lovely. 
“Why should I?” 

“You said you’d only marry a man you 
admired and respected.” 

“IT have a new-found admiration and 
respect for you, sir!” 

He kissed her for that, but he was not 
satisfied. “And you said that you’d be 
afraid to marry anybody you were in 
love with,” he reminded her almost fear- 
fully. “That love was an illusion.” 

“Well, it doesn’t seem so now,” she as- 
sured him. ‘“I—oh, darn it, I never could 
have married anybody else, anyway. And 
if that’s illusion——” 

She did not bother to finish, merely 
let him recapture her lips. And if what 
she felt was illusion, it was complete. 
Time and space were not. They quite 
forgot that the front door was unlocked. 

Now it opened. admitting the ancient 
Negro. ‘There seems to be a spoon miss- 
ing,” he began. “If it isn’t too much 
trouble I’d like to——” He stopped there, 
goggle-eyed. Then he withdrew hastily, 
tiptoeing down the hall. “Spoon,” he 
gurgled delightedly. “If ‘twas anybody 
but Mr. Bob I’d say there was a couple 
of spoons there.” 

But he knew Bob better than that. 

“Going to miss Mr. Bob at mealtimes 
mightily,” he soliloquized. “But it’s nice 
to see him get a home of his own. Stick 
right here now, sure, and never get 
itchety foot like them other young roost- 
ers that go to New York.” To which he 
added an explanatory footnote. “Town 
like this certainly needs smart young man 
like Mr. Bob more than big city does.” 
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Benefiting from the greatest manufacturing program in Cadillac’s history—the beautiful new 

La Salle brings you not only brilliant performance, but a full measure of the engineering 
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CRAFTSMANSHIP 


One of the outstanding features of 
the new Ford is the precise care 
with which each part is made and 
assembled. Many measurements are 
accurate to within one one-thou- 
sandth of an inch. Some to three 
ten-thousandths of an inch. 

This craftsmanship in volume 
production is particularly apparent 
in the pistons, valves and crank- 
shaft—the most important moving 
parts of an automobile engine. 

To insure perfect fit in the cylin- 
ders, the aluminum pistons of the 
new Ford are held true to within 
one one-thousandth of an inch 
of the specified diameter of 37% 
inches. In weight they are not 
permitted to vary more than two 
grams (1/14 of an ounce). The 
wrist-pin holes are diamond 
bored within a variation of three 
ten-thousandths of an inch. 

The Ford valves are made of 
chrome silicon alloy, selected 
because of its durability and re- 
sistance to the oxidizing effect of 
hot gases. The valve stems are 
held exact in diameter to one 
one-thousandth of an inch along 
their entire length. There is never 
a variation of more than two one- 
thousandths of an inch from the 
seat to the mushroom end. 

Each half of the hole in the 
guide through which the valve 


NEW FORD TOWN SEDAN 


A beautiful family car, distinguished by the 
beauty of its appointments and upholstery. 
You may choose either Bedford cord or lux- 
urious mohair. A choice of body colors is 
offered also. Other features of the new Ford 
Town Sedan are its fully enclosed four-wheel 
brakes, Triplex shatter-proof glass wind- 
shield, four Houdaille double-acting hydrau- 
lic shock absorbers, more than twenty ball 
and roller bearings, and the Rustless Steel 
used for the head lamps, radiator shell, cowl 
finish strip, hub caps, and other bright ex- 
terior metal parts. The first cost is low and 
the economy of operation and up-keep will 
save you many dollars each year. 


stem passes is made to limits of five 
ten-thousandths of an inch. This in- 
sures accurate centering of the valve 
and minimizes gas leakage and loss 
of compression. It also reduces car- 
bon deposits which cause sticking. 

The Ford crankshaft is made of 
carbon manganese steel and is ma- 
chined to measurements as fine as 
five ten-thousandths of an inch. 
Ford crankshafts receive more than 
150 gage tests for accuracy. 

Great care is taken to insure the 
proper static and dynamic balance 
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of the crankshafts. The machines 
for the dynamic balance tests are 
set on rubber foundations and are 
so delicately adjusted that the very 
air which surrounds them is first 
cleansed and then held at 68° by 
thermostatic control. 

This accuracy in manufacturing, 
combined with simplicity of de- 
sign and high quality of materials, 
has a definite bearing on the good 
performance of the new Ford. It 
has been made for many months 
and years of satisfactory motoring. 
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The Sad Troubadour by A. Hamilton Gibbs (Continued from page 46) 


sobbing on the dirty sawdust. Round the 
room shoulders were shrugged. 

The man raised his foot and kicked 
the girl; raised his foot again... 

Before he could kick the second time, 
Giovanni, his face like chalk, sprang at 
the man in costume. He used his head 
and butted the tall man in the chest. 

“Bravo!” cried Pietro. 

Completely taken by surprise and off 
balance, the man went sprawling, rolled 
right over and came up again with a 
knife in his hand. He lurched at Gio- 
vanni and struck, but Giovanni dodged 
and swung his fist in the man’s face. 

At the sight of the knife the broad 
smile of pleasure left Pietro’s face. 
Swiftly he went across the floor on the 
balls of his feet. As the man with the 
knife raised his arm again, Pietro caught 
him by the wrist. 


“Tees was a cry of 
pain. The knife dropped. Then with 
one great heave Pietro sent the man 
staggering across the room; his body 
crumpled to the floor. He lay there hold- 
ing his wrist and weeping. 

Pietro swung round and faced the rest 
of the drinkers. “Anyone else?” 

No one came forward to take up the 
challenge. 

Pietro shrugged. “Ma che! Then ’Van- 
ni and I will have a cognac each.” 

Giovanni’s eyes were on the girl. He 
took the glass that Pietro handed him, 
emptied it, put it down and walked over 
to the draggled figure. She lay on her 
stomach, her face hidden in her arms. 

He bent down and touched her shoul- 
der. “Come!” he said. 

At the unexpected voice, the girl rolled 
slowly over, leaned up on one arm and 
looked into Giovanni’s eyes. 

“Come!” Giovanni said again. 

Without a word the girl scrambled to 
her feet. He picked up his accordion 
and stool and led the way out. 

With an expression of amazement 
Pietro, glass in hand, watched the girl 
follow his brother out of the saloon. 
“Santa Maria!” He bolted his drink, 
paid for both, snatched up his instru- 
ment and stool and hurried after them. 

The moon had climbed above the tops 
of the buildings. The square was flooded 
with hard white light, cut here and there 
by the shadows of the church tower and 
the trees. The trio made a queer picture. 

“What are you going to do?” 

Giovanni smiled at his brother. ‘Do? 
See her safely out of this, that’s all.” He 
turned to the girl. “Where do you live?” 

“I was living with him.’ She jerked 
her head towards the saloon. 

“Do you want to go back to him?” 

The girl laughed. “Am I a fool?” 

“Then where can you go?” 

The girl shrugged. “I don’t know.” 

Pietro laughed. “With us, I suppose?” 

“All right,” said Giovanni, “for tonight. 
Afterwards, we will see.” 

Pietro chuckled. “Tonight, eh? ... A 
little windfall.” 

Giovanni glanced quickly at him, but 
said nothing. 

They went across the square, up a dark 
alley, turned at right angles twice, and 
within five minutes reached the door- 
way of the palace-tenement house. 

When they arrived at their large bare 
room at the top, the whistling gas jet 
showed two iron beds, a washbasin on a 
wooden table with an iron bucket on the 
floor beside it, two chairs, a cracked mir- 
ror, a window. There was nothing else. 

Pietro laughed as he put his instru- 
ment in its appointed place in the corner 


and covered the keys with a piece of 
cloth. “So!” he said. “Here we are.” 
His gleaming eyes went from one bed to 
the other, then to the girl. “Well?” 

She was standing just inside the door. 
She looked from Pietro to Giovanni, but 
remained silent. 

Giovanni glanced up from putting his 
accordion away. “It is all arranged,” he 
said. “She is going to sleep in my bed, 
and I shall put one of the mattresses on 
the floor for myself.” He went across to 
his brother and said in a swift under- 
tone, “Perhaps she can sing. Leave her 
alone and tomorrow we will find out.” 

“Per Bacco! Who saved her from that 
thin monkey’s knife I should like to 
know? And besides, she’s pretty! ... Come, 
little one!” He advanced on the girl. 

She reached for the door handle. 

But like an eel, Giovanni dodged round 
in front and stood between them, his 
eyes blazing. “For the love of heavei., 
can’t you leave her alone? This girl 
has been beaten and kicked. Don’t you 
think she’s had enough for one evening?” 

For a moment Pietro searched his 
brother’s eyes. Finally a slow grin spread 
over his face. He patted Giovanni's 
cheek. “All right, little "Vanni! It is as 
you say. Don’t get angry with me. I was 
only playing.’ He sat down and began 
unlacing his shoes. 

As he watched him Giovanni let out 
a deep breath. Without another word, 
he pulled out a mattress from under the 
bedclothes, stripped off a blanket and 
spread them both on the floor between 
the two beds. The girl was still stand- 
ing just inside the door, her eyes follow- 
ing Giovanni. 

He came and touched her elbow, point- 
ed to the bed. “Go on,” he said. “You 
needn’t be afraid.” She passed within 
an inch of Pietro, kicked off her shoes 
and got into the bed. 

Pietro folded his trousers carefully over 
the back of his chair, crossed himself, 
and in another moment the springs of 
his own bed squealed beneath his weight. 
Giovanni crossed the room and turned 
out the gas, took his shoes off, wrapped 
himself in the blanket and got down on 
his mattress. The only light in the room 
was a pale gleam that crept through the 
uncurtained window. 

Presently a snore came from Pietro. 

Then Giovanni propped himself quietly 
on one elbow and looked at the girl. 
Her head moved. She stared back at 
him, her muscles tightening. But Gio- 
vanni merely smiled, lay down again, 
and was presently asleep. - 


A BRIGHT square of 
gleaming blue sky was framed by the 
window. From outside came the clatter 
of wooden shoes on cobblestones, the 
clang of buckets and the swish of brooms, 
and an all-pervading smell of roasting 
coffee. 

The girl woke with a start, all bleary 
with sleep. For a second she apparently 
didn’t know where she was. She blinked 
from Pietro to Giovanni, who had put a 
hand on her shoulder to wake her. 

She sat up with a jerk. “Oh, it’s you!” 
she said. . 

Giovanni smiled. ‘We are going out 
for coffee,” he said. “In twenty minutes 
we'll bring some back for you. There 
are water and soap and a towel.” 

The two went out of the room. 

The door was hardly shut before Pietro 
caught his brother by the arm, keeping 
in step as they clattered down the mar- 
ble stairs. “For the love of all the saints, 
*Vanni, what are you going to do with 
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that girl? Is she an ornament that she 
must be treated delicately? To my way 
of thinking she is nothing but a stray 
cat, to whom, if you like, you give a 
bowl of milk, and then, if you are wise, 
kick out into the streets again. We are 
not collecting pets. They cost money, 
and what is worse, they make trouble.” 

“Some of them earn money,” said 
Giovanni. “You are not blind. You 
have seen that a woman always draws a 
bigger crowd than aman. There is some- 
thing about a woman that touches their 
sympathy. This girl is pretty, and young. 
You yourself said so, even when she was 
dirty and rumpled. Think of her, tidy 
and clean, with those big eyes, singing 
the ‘Ave Maria,’ you holding those grand 
chords, and myself playing an obbligato 
like a violin! It would melt the heart 
of a stone! Who could refuse her when 
she went round with the hat? ... Don’t 
you see, my dear? Am I such a fool, after 
all?” 

Pietro was not a showman for noth- 
ing. But he grumbled, “Ma che! That 
would be all right, if she could sing. But 
if not, eh? What then? Suppose she has 
a voice like an old crow?” 

“We shall know that in an hour.” 

“An hour! ...tI know it now! She 
can’t sing. ‘You simply hope she can. 
What I want to know is what you’re 
going to do when you find out for your- 
self. Are you going to kick her out?” 

Giovanni hesitated. “Perhaps,” 
said. “I don’t know.” 

It was lucky that just then they 
reached the café where they breakfasted 
each morning, for the act of dipping 
bread into coffee and eating it put an 
end to conversation for a while. When 
they had finished, Giovanni ordered a 
pitcher of coffee and milk and another 
slice of bread to take out. 

“Now,” he said, “we'll go back and 
find out the best or the worst.” 

“Anybody would think we were nurse- 
maids,” growled Pietro. “Why couldn’t 
she come down here for her coffee?” 

Giovanni made no answer. Perhaps 
he was too busy trying not to spill the 
coffee as they climbed the stairs of the 
tenement house. At the top Pietro pushed 
open the door without knocking. 

The girl turned from the cracked mir- 
ror. She had peeled off her carnival cos- 
tume and was dressed in a blouse and 
skirt. Her face, cleansed of paint, dirt 
and dried tears, was all that Giovanni 
had imagined it to be, soft, feminine, 
appealing. She had made both beds and 
folded Giovanni’s blanket neatly on the 
mattress. 

Pietro reached out for a chair, jerked 
it to him and sat down on it the wrong 
way round, his elbows resting on the 
back. His eyes went up and down the 
girl on a slow tour of inspection. “H’m!” 
he grunted. “So far, not so bad! And 
now tell us, my girl, can you sing?” 

The girl’s reply was swift and to the 
point. “Leave me in peace, great pig!” 
She turned her back on him and took 
the coffee and bread from Giovanni. 
“How do you put up with him? He is 
impossible!” 

Giovanni smiled and shook his head. 
“You don’t know my brother yet. Have 
patience and you will see how fine 
he is.’ He went over to his brother. 
“Listen, Pietro! Will you do the hotels 
by yourself this morning? Will you leave 
me to talk to her? I will join you on 
the Promenade des Anglais at the usual 
time.” 

“To the devil with all that!” burst out 
Pietro. “Either she can sing or she 
can’t, and there’s an end of it. And if 
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she won’t answer the question, she can 
go to the devil! ... Great pig, eh? T’ll 
show her, Santa Madonna!” 

Giovanni laughed and fetched his 
brother’s instrument and stool. “All that 
noise! Per Dio, you are as hard to move 
as an elephant! Did I not go out alone 
when you had the grippe, and play my 
fingers off all over the town and bring 
you back medicines and food? ... Go 
on! Go on!” In spite of Pietro’s growls 
and protestations, he shepherded him 
across the room and out of the door. 
“Promenade des Anglais!” he called after 
him. “I will be there!” 

He smiled, lighted a cigaret and sat 
“Now,” he said, 


The girl, her mouth full of bread and 
coffee, nodded and smiled. “Which 
means, I suppose, that you want to ask 
me many stupid questions. All right. I’ll 
answer them. My name is Maria Lotti, 
born in Milano, aged twenty-one, came 
to Nice with my father and mother four 
years ago. They have both died. I 
worked in the Galeries till a few months 
ago when he—you know, the man you 
hit last night—took me out of it.” She 
shrugged. “It didn’t go very well. Last 
night ended it.” She looked up at Gio- 
vanni with a smile. “Anything else?” 

“Many things,” said Giovanni. “What 


/are you going to do?” 


The girl put down the empty coffee 
pitcher. “If you want me, I’ll stay.” 

“And if I don’t want you?” 

Her voice dropped. “Oh, well, maybe 
I could get into the Galeries again.” 

“You mean you would go to work again 
rather than return to the streets?” 

“I have never been on the streets! 


|| Being with that man has nothing to do 
| with the streets.” 


“Perhaps not. Let us forget it. Would 
you like to stay here?” 

Eagerness came into her voice. “With 
you, yes! I don’t like your brother.” 

“Would you be willing to help us earn 
money, to earn money for yourself?” 

She clapped her hands. “Of course! 
T’ll do anything you say.” 

.“Can you sing?” 

“Did I not say that I am from Mi- 
lano?” 

“That’s all very fine; but could you 
stand up and sing to a crowd on the 
Promenade des Anglais, for instance?” 

“Ah, that! ... Santo Dio! I should 
die of fright!” 

Giovanni rose. “Well, let us see if you 
have a voice, Maria from Milano!” He 
picked up his accordion. “Listen first,” 
he said, “and I will play for you.” 

While he did so, he watched her face 
to see if music meant anything to her; 
if there was that in her which responded 
to the spell of it. He began with his own 
version of “Gitana” first, and noticed that 
it barely caught her attention. Abruptly 
he dropped into a minor key and filled 
the room with the plaint of Massenet’s 
“Elégie.” The effect was immediate. The 
girl sat motionless, barely breathing. 
Giovanni nodded to himself; and from 
the final chord swung into the prelude 
of Gounod’s “Ave Maria,” which, he 
knew, she would have heard a hundred 
times in as many churches. 

“Sing!” he said. 

Almost subconsciously, her hands 
clasped in her lap, she began to sing, 
Giovanni playing a muted accompani- 
ment. At the end he nodded. 

“Well,” he said, “it might be worse. 
Your voice is fairly true, but you don’t 
know how to use it. If I opened out my 
accordion it would be drowned! ... 
Anyhow, you can stay.” 

The girl caught his hand, kissed it rap- 
turously and held it to her breast. “Oh, 
I’m glad!” she said. “I’m glad!” 


Giovanni pulled his hand away. 
“Listen, Maria! It’s your voice I want, 
not anything else ... Now, let us work. 
I will teach you how to sing.” 


Pietro dropped heavily onto a chair 
in the café and banged the table with 
a huge hand. “Une fine!” 

The patron elevated one eyebrow, 
reached behind automatically for the 
bottle and poured out a glass of cognac. 
He carried it, brimming, to the table and 
set it in front of his client. “Eh bien,” 


he said. “And how does it go?” 

Pietro scowled at him. “It does not 
go at all!” He emptied the glass at 
one gulp. “Give me another!” 


“Where is your brother these days?” 
asked the patron. He put the second 
glass on the identical spot where the 
first had been. 

Pietro spat. “Brother! That’s just it! 
I have no brother any more.” 

“Has he gone away, then? It is more 
than a week since he came in with you.” 

Pietro snorted. “Gone away?  Per- 
haps that would be better. Perhaps it 
would be better if I went away myself, 
for good! Santissima! It is impossible 
to go on as it is. I am left out, pushed 
off, cold-shouldered, I, Pietro, who have 
looked after him since we were no higher 
than that!” 

The patron nodded sympathetically. 
“That sounds like a woman,” he said. 
“But you yourself know women.” 

“Cristo santo Dio!” cried Pietro. “You 
have said it! I know women, but they 
know that they are women and that I 
amaman! They are not stray cats like 
this one. Ma che, you’ve seen her, that 
thing he got here on the night of the 
carnival; that piece of stuff he picked 
up off the floor! Ha! It is a joke, a 
pleasantry! There she was, living with 
that thin monkey of a man, and now 
she is not to be touched, if you please! 
And it is not that I cannot look at her. 
Oh, no! He will not look at her him- 
self ... She has put some spell on him. 
All day he stays up there teaching her to 
sing. I never see him any more. I am 
sent away, dismissed! Dio mio! One of 
these days if I get my hands on her 
throat!” He thrust them out, with curv- 
ing, significant fingers. 

“And a good riddance until the next 
one, eh? There must always be women, 
my friend!” 

“That way, yes! But not like this.” 

“Tiens, mon vieuxr,” said the patron. 
“Perhaps you would like to know some- 
thing. The thin monkey, as you call 
him, has been here since. Not only 
that, but he asked me if I knew where 
the girl had gone.” 

Pietro’s eyes narrowed. “Ah!” he said. 
“It’s like that, is it?” He stared at the 
brandy thoughtfully, and then, with a 
laugh, swallowed it down. “He still car- 
ries that little knife, eh?” 

The patron nodded. 

“I thought as much,” said Pietro. “If 
I were not there, he might be tempted 
to have another try for ’Vanni. And it 
might end badly ... No, my friend, you 
will not tell him where the girl is, but 
you have given me an idea, all the same. 
I will end this thing in my own way. 
What time does the thin monkey come 
here?” 

“About eleven o’clock,” said the patron. 

“Eleven. Good!” said Pietro. He 
reached into his side pocket, dabbed 
francs on the table, kicked away his 
chair, nodded to the patron and went out. 

At the doorway he stopped with an 
oath, his eyes fixed. On the other side 
of the square Giovanni and Maria were 
walking together toward the house, ’Vanni 
carrying an oblong cardboard box. 

“A spell!” muttered Pietro. ‘“That’s 
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what it is—the evil eye!” He made the 
protective gesture, and turned away. 

Unaware of having been observed, the 
two hurried along till they reached 
the palace-tenement and then climbed the 
stairs. 

Giovanni placed the box on Pietro’s 
bed and snapped the string. “Now!” he 
said. “Try them on. They must fit per- 
fectly for your début!” 

At the word “début,” Maria caught 
her breath in a spasm of fright. Then 
she laughed and clapped her hands to 
show ’Vanni—she always called him 
’Vanni now—that her courage was high. 

She threw off her hat and began to 
peel off her dress. “Help me!” she 
mumbled, her head buried in the folds 
of the garment. “My elbow’s stuck!” 

Giovanni laughed, applied a finger and 
thumb and released the elbow. 

When she had tugged the rest over 
her head she unfolded layers of tissue 
paper from the new dress in the box 
with the eagerness of a child. “Ecco!” 
she cried. “Now you will see!” 

The dress was black. It had white 
cuffs and a white collar, sewn with beads 
that sparkled. 

Giovanni watched her with a smile as 
she climbed into it, pulled it here, patted 
it there, walked over to the cracked mir- 
ror and peered at herself. 

“Now the hat,” he said. 
hair first.” 

Obediently she picked up the brush and 
smoothed her rumpled hair. Then she 
arranged the hat at the precise angle, and 
at last turned to face him for inspection. 

“Well, Vanni?” Her voice had sud- 
denly become tremulous. Surely, now 
that she was all dressed up ‘he would 
look at her as though she—as though 
she was not just a piece of furniture. 

But all Giovanni did was to walk 
round her, nodding gravely. “It is very 
good,” he said. “Maria, you have worked 
hard and made progress. You deserve 
success. I wish it you with all my heart. 
Tomorrow is the day we have been work- 
ing for. Tomorrow should be a turning 
point in our lives—in all our lives, for 
when my brother sees you like this, and 
hears you, he will cease to be a bear 
with a sore head. He will welcome you 
and we shall all smile and be happy... 
Now, shall we run over a few songs to 
see how they feel in the new dress?” 


“Brush your 


The towering Hotel de la Méditer- 
ranée gleamed in the sun, blindingly 
white. It was relieved only by the band 
of green in the flower boxes halfway up, 
and by the growth of gay umbrellas that 
protected the idlers who sipped their pre- 
prandial drinks on the terrace. Across 
the street the nondrinkers sat with 
crossed legs in straw chairs. 

Into this setting came Pietro and Gio- 
vanni with the calm of hardened pro- 
fessionals, and Maria in her new black 
dress—her heart pounding, her throat 
getting drier at every chair she passed. 
They took their stand in an opening 
between two blocks of chairs. 

Pietro’s usual flashing smile was ab- 
sent. There was a sulky expression on 
his face, and his eyes darted here and 
there as though looking for someone. 


Giovanni spread his stool. As he did 
so he whispered to Maria: “Courage! 
Tell yourself that none of them can 
either sing or play!” 

“Messieurs et mesdames!” Pietro was 
wasting no time this morning. ‘We shall 
give ourselves the pleasure of playing 


for you the beautiful and popular melody 
‘Ale! Aie! Aie!’ as rendered by the 
justly celebrated Igor and his band!” 
Giovanni had barely time to slip into 
the straps of his accordion before his 
brother struck the opening chord. 
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As the music progressed, chairs were 
slued round to face the musicians; strol- 
lers paused; and presently the players 
were hemmed in by a close half-circle 
of faces—staring, staring, so it seemed 
to Maria, at her. The palms of her 
hands stuck together. Cold beads of 
perspiration ran down her back. She 
glued her eyes to ’Vanni and began to 
pray—a string of quick, gulping Aves. 

That subtle rapport between the artist 
and his audience, without which no per- 
formance ever can attain the superlative, 
began to have its effect upon Pietro. 
Reluctance went out of his fingers, and 
the sulks from his face. After all, there 
were not any other musicians in the 
whole of Nice who could touch them! 

The full lips began to curl once more 
in a smile of sheer pleasure. This was 
life, to hold the crowd in the hollow of 
your hand! One after another they 
played three popular numbers. After 
each one coins rattled into the tin cup 
placed suggestively in front. 

At the end of the third number Gio- 
vanni caught his brother’s eye and said 
quietly, “Now, Maria!” 

For a moment Pietro looked nonplused. 
He had altogether forgotten the girl. It 
had been so good to be playing again 
with ’Vanni. To the devil with this cow, 
this—— His eyes darted at her, hard 
as two stones. Then he turned to the 
crowd again with the blandest smile. 

“Messieurs et mesdames, for your pleas- 
ure we desire to present to you today 
for the first time a singer who has all 
the music of Italy in her blood——” 

Maria tried to swallow. Her throat 
was closed up tight. But in obedience 
to Giovanni’s many-times-rehearsed in- 
structions, she drove herself forward, 
forced a smile that immediately froze on 
her face, and bowed. 

“___lla Signorina Maria Lotti!” con- 
cluded Pietro. 

From somewhere in the crowd came a 
laugh, a man’s laugh, sneering, contemp- 
tuous. 

Maria started, her eyes wide with a 
different fear. Had that brute come to 
throw his knife? She felt herself trem- 
bling ... Or was it "Vanni he was after; 
*Vanni who had rescued her? The thought 
came like a revelation. She moved in 
front of Giovanni and stood there. 

As though he had heard nothing, Pie- 
tro wound up his introduction. “She will 
sing for you the ‘Ave Maria’ of Gounod.” 

Looks of mild surprise, of interest 
even, appeared on many faces. It was 
rare indeed to hear anything but cheap 
ballads from most of the street musicians. 
This was something new. 

The opening bars of the melody held 
them still, their gaze on the curiously 
white-faced girl whose expression was 
oddly dramatic, as though she was strung 
up to breaking point. 


As GIOVANNI reached 
the beat at which she should come in 
Maria remained silent. He bent his 
white face over the instrument and led 
into the introduction again, willing her 
to begin when he reached the note the 
second time. What was the matter? 

Desperately she opened her mouth. 
The first two phrases were easy. They 
were what she had been gulping to her- 
self behind the two brothers. She sang 
them passionately. But then the se- 
quence as arranged by Gounod became 
different from the prayer. She became 
lost. Her voice trailed off, withered, 
died . . . The obbligato went on alone. 

Maria burst into tears, turned wildly 
to ’Vanni. “I can’t! I can’t! ... Oh, 
*Vanni, he’s there with the knife!” 

A queer confusion spread over the 


crowd. The front ranks laughed nerv- 
ously and tried to move away. But the 
outer fringe, sensing something wrong, 
pressed in closer, vultures to the feast. 

Giovanni sprang to his feet. Anything, 
any lie, quick, to save Maria, to save 
them all. “Messieurs et mesdames! ... 
We beg your sympathetic indulgence! 
La Signorina Lotti has only just come 
out of hospital after a long and dangerous 
illness. Her strength is not yet sufficient. 
In a few more days you will hear some- 
thing, I promise you! . . . Meanwhile, we 
will play the famous American jazz— 
‘Lover, Come Back to Me’!” 

As he said it, his fingers leaped to the 
opening chords, which he played with 
all the volume of his instrument, half 
turning to gather his brother into the 


number ... His face went white. There 
was no one; only the stool. Pietro had 
gone. Why? Where? Gone! Madonna, 


suppose he never came back... 
Giovanni set his teeth and went on 
playing. 


La bar in the Place 
Rossetti was doing a thriving business 
that night. From her high chair behind 
the counter, Madame, with the face and 
voice of a parrot and the body of an 
elephant, surveyed with calm eyes these 
grown-up children in whom liquor worked 
in so many different ways—making some 
laugh; some weep; others fight, unless 
they were anticipated. It paid to throw 
a sharp eye on each one as he came in. 

And so, when the cracked note of the 
clock struck the half hour after eleven, 
her scaly eye was raised as a huge figure 
blocked the doorway. Without moving, 
she spoke to Monsieur. “Be careful of 
this one! He looks ugly!” 

These musicians! Good for nothings, 
all of them! And was it not the small 
brother of this one who had looked in 
earlier in the evening with a worried ex- 
pression and hurried out again? 

Pietro made a place for himself at the 
zinc. His brute size caused the necessary 
displacement of lesser bodies without 
effort on his part. Madame’s diagnosis 
was perfect. The aroma of drink hung 
round him like a cloak, and the lines of 
his face and mouth were set in sullen 
rage. He ordered brandy, and until it 
came his ugly glance went searching 
from man to man. It picked out the 
thin monkey at a table in the corner. 

Pietro drank the brandy, and walked 
down the length of the room. He dropped 
an enormous hand on the shoulder of 
the man he was looking for. “Good 
evening, you!” he said. 

The man twisted under the hand, say- 
ing nothing. 

Pietro snorted. “You are not very 
polite, are you, when a gentleman comes 
to do you a favor!” 

“What do you want?” 

Pietro laughed. “If I wanted anything 
I wouldn’t ask you for it! Didn’t you 
hear me say I came to do you a favor?” 

The thin man sneered. “Thank you 
for nothing! You’ve done me one al- 
ready. Some day I’ll pay it back.” 

“Better forget it,” said Pietro. 
might find yourself in trouble. 
Do you want your girl back?” 

“With all the music of Italy in her 
blood, eh?” The man laughed. “You 
looked like imbeciles, didn’t you?” 

Pietro caught his breath, fists clenched. 
“Santo Dio!” With a supreme effort he 
kept himself from striking. “It would 
be safer for you to answer my question. 
Do you want the girl?” 

Like a lion and a jackal the two glared 
at each other. 

The man drew in his breath. 

“Then come and get her! Now!” 


“You 
Listen! 


“Yes!” 
Pietro 
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Down from Canada 
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came tales of a wonderful beverage 


Years ago, before the Champagne of Gin- 
ger Ales was brought into this country, a 
memorable feature of your trip to Canada 
was an introduction to Canada Dry. 

You always met this fine old ginger ale 
in good company. At dinner with friends 
in the historic old Chateau Frontenac, 
you found it bubbling in your glass. At 
the Governor-General’s, it greeted you 
again. It was always at hand during the 
winter sports at Quebec. Throughout the 
whole of Canada, in fact, Canada Dry was 
the accepted ginger ale for smart functions. 


So it was natural, when you returned 
home, to bring back tales of this wonder- 
ful beverage. An ever-increasing demand 
for the Champagne of Ginger Ales swiftly 
grew. And finally, in 1922, Canada Dry 
was introduced into the United States. 


A Romantic Story 


The story of the success of Canada Dry 
since its introduction is one of the most 
inspiring romances of modern business. 
Famous clubs, noted hotels, and society 
caterers all featured it. It was enthusias- 
tically welcomed into the home. In the 


years that have followed, no other ginger 
ale has ever been able to challenge its 
reputation for distinction and quality, or 
to usurpits place in the esteem of the people. 
Ginger from Jamaica 
Canada Dry is made of the finest ginger in 
all the world—selected roots from the 
sunny fields of Jamaica. The full flavor 
and aroma are retained by a special process 
exclusive with Canada Dry. A secret 
method of carbonation gives a gay sparkle 
that lasts long after the bottle is opened. 
For years, too, Canada Dry have used 


ultra-violet rays in treating their water. 
It is for these reasons that the Champagne 
of Ginger Ales has never been equaled in 
flavor, aroma and purity. 

When buying Canada Dry, ask for the 
Hostess Package containing twelve bottles. 
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These three delicious beverages are also made 
under the Canada Dry seal. Try them soon. 
They are all delightful. 
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flung the last word over his shoulder as 
he started to walk out. 

For a moment the other man stared, 
open-mouthed. Then he rose and fol- 
lowed Pietro, remaining a pace or two 
in the rear, hand on knife, as though 
suspecting treachery. 

Pietro didn’t care. Once having seen 
that the man was following him, he 
didn’t even look round again. He led on, 
head down. Like a dart the man’s gibe 
stuck into him, rankled. They had 
looked like imbeciles on the Promenade! 
It was one other thing to pay off. And 
Dio, how he would make her pay! That 
stray cat who had stolen ’Vanni from 
him; who called him a great pig! That 
crow who thought she could sing; who 
had disgraced them, made them ridicu- 
lous before all the world! Santissima! 

He went up the dark stairway without 
the slightest attention to the stumbling, 
cursing man behind him. At the top he 
waited till the other came panting up. 
A crack of light crept out from beneath 
the door at the end of the corridor. 

Pietro caught his companion by the 
elbow. “You see that light?” he mut- 
tered. “She is in there. You will wait 
here till I call you, or till I throw her out 
to you—all that is left of her!” 

“What do you mean, what is left of 
her?” 

“What does that matter to you? You 
want the girl, don’t you?” 

“Yes, but I don’t want a cripple on 
my hands. If you smash her, T’ll——” 
His hand made a move towards his hip. 

Pietro took hold of him, lifted him off 
the ground as though he were a child 
and shook him. “You little rat! You 
will do as you are told! You will leave 
your little knife where it is, or I’ll drop 
you down the well of the stairs. Do you 
hear?” He crashed the man back onto 
his feet, so that he staggered. 

Pietro spat contemptuously. These puny 
fools with their stupid knives! He was 
strong enough to break any ten of them 
with one hand. Santo Dio! He turned 
and advanced down the corridor. 


The new dress, in folds of tissue paper, 
lay in its cardboard box. Maria herself, 
worn out by emotions, was crouched on 
the bed. Tears stained her cheeks, as 
they had on that first night. Over and 
over again she had assured Giovanni 
that but for the beast with the knife 
she would have got through her song. 
It was all his fault. 

If only "Vanni would take her away to 
another town where there wouldn’t be 
any danger of that man, she could sing 
all day and all night. Why didn’t they 
start immediately? After all, if Pietro 
couldn’t be found, it meant that he had 
ratted on them, was probably on the way 
to Paris, and therefore there wasn’t any- 
thing to keep them. 

She got off the bed and knelt, bare- 
shouldered, at his feet, where he sat 
dejected on a chair. “It’s just you and 
I now, ’Vanni!” she said. “I’ll sing my 
throat out for you. Let us start, before 
anything happens!” 

Giovanni rose hurriedly. 
afraid, Maria! That man won’t get 
either of us... You're wrong about 
Pietro. He hasn’t ratted. That is im- 
possible. He may get angry, inflamed, 
do and say amazing things, but under it 
all he is Pietro, a big child, honest and 
good. More than that, we love one 
another. He will come back. And when 
he comes, he will find me here!” 

While he said this he had slipped 
away from the girl and was pacing up 
and down the room. It was at that mo- 
ment that there came the noise of a 
bump, and muttered voices, at the other 
end of the corridor. They both heard it. 


“Don’t be 
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Maria rose to her feet. Giovanni leaped 
to the door and flung it open. 

“Pietro! My big one! You have come 
back! I knew it! I knew it!” 

But Pietro’s drink-enraged eyes did 
not meet those of his brother. They 
bored past him into the room and fas- 
tened themselves on Maria’s white shoul- 
ders. He pushed Giovanni out of the 
doorway and went in. He slammed the 
door shut behind him and turned the key 
in the lock. “Now we are all safe from 
interruption!” he said. 

Maria’s face was as white as her shoul- 
ders. She knew that look in a man’s 
eyes. She turned swiftly to the chair by 
the bed and pulled on a coat. 

Pietro laughed again. “That won't 
help you, my girl! By the time I’ve 
finished with you, you'll be glad to get 
out of here in anything—or nothing! 
Great pig, am I?” He took a pace for- 
ward. 


ee had been 
looking at him intently, not slow to take 
in the situation. He sprang in front of 
Pietro and smiled up into his face. 

“Now, Pietro, you mustn’t talk like 
that. You know you don’t mean it. It’s 
the brandy. You’ve been drinking too 
much. You’d better get to bed and have 
a good long sleep. You'll feel fine again 
in the morning. Come, now!” 

Pietro pushed him gently off with a 
flat hand at the end of an arm like a 
bar of iron. “’Vanni,” he said, “you 
don’t know women. I do. This one is 
evil. She has put a spell on you, and it is 
for me to break it! This thing has got 
to be ended, now, for both our sakes.” 

“Listen, Pietro,” said "Vanni. ‘“You’re 
wrong! Maria is sorry she called you a— 
called you what she did. You are sorry, 
aren’t you, Maria?” 

In a choked voice the girl’s answer 
came at once. “Yes; very sorry.” 

“There!” cried Giovanni. “You see!” 

Pietro shrugged his shoulders. “I told 
you she had put a spell on you! You 
would believe anything she said. Basta!” 

Under normal conditions Giovanni 
knew that he could handle his brother. 
But tonight Pietro was ungovernable, 
dangerous. For himself he didn’t mind. 
It was not the first time that Pietro had 
come in like this. But then there had 
only been the two of them. Now there 
was Maria; and because of the girl a 
pang of fear set his nerves tingling. 

“We've wasted enough time talking,” 
grunted Pietro. “Go and stand over ina 
corner out of harm’s way.” 

Frantically Giovanni tried to think of 
some immediate method of distracting 
Pietro’s attention from the girl. Sug- 
gestion and argument had both fallen 
back blunted. Appeal would be equally 
useless in his present condition. It must 
be something totally unexpected... 
With a flash of inspiration he slapped 
his brother’s face, once and again. 

“Now, you shut up!’ he snapped. “I’ve 
had enough of this! You’re nothing but 
a drunken bully, and if you won’t go to 
bed I'll throw you out of here.” 

So far as distracting Pietro’s attention 
was concerned, it succeeded. Pietro fell 
back gasping, his hand on his smarting 
cheek. In all their lives neither had ever 
raised a hand against the other. 

“Vanni!” he muttered. “’Vanni!” 

“Go on!” cried Giovanni. “Get to bed, 
do you hear me?” 

But Pietro didn’t hear him. He was 
working out the fact that "Vanni had 
struck him. Santo Dio! It was that 
woman! That woman! 

She stood with her back to the wall, 
clutching a chair with which to defend 
herself. 


As if Giovanni didn’t exist, Pietro ad- 
vanced upon her, hands outstretched, 
itching to tear and rend... There was 
something upon him, some hindrance. 
He looked down. It was ’Vanni—’Vanni, 
who had been made to strike him! He 
plucked the small clutching body from 
his own and flung it away. Now he could 
get at her. Now he could smash that 
evil white body into a pulp! 

Giovanni went across the floor in a 
tumbled heap. His head struck a corner 
of his accordion. Half dazed, and with 
the breath knocked out of him, he strug- 
gled to get up. He heard Maria give a 
cry; saw her raise the chair. And then 
Giovanni added his cry to hers as Pietro 
caught the chair by the leg, wrenched 
it out of her hand and tossed it over his 
shoulder. The girl cowered against the 
wall, her fingers curved to scratch, her 
eyes wide with fear and defiance. 

“Pietro!” cried Giovanni. “Pietro, I 
implore you!” He made another des- 
perate effort to get to his feet. It was 
no good. His body hadn’t the strength 
of a mouse. “Madonna mia!” he prayed. 
“Help me now!” His scrabbling hand 
bumped into the accordion again. 

Before jumping in, Pietro paused to 
get the full flavor of the moment. 

And then, from the corner where Gio- 
vanni had gone sprawling, came music— 
music such as Pietro. had never heard 
before; music that somehow got between 
him and the girl, held him in the atti- 
tude of one about to jump but unable 
to jump. The room, the whole world was 
filled with it—this divine melody which 
tore at him, held him, called him back .. . 
Dio, what was it? He stood transfixed. 

With a bump like an egg on his fore- 
head, that was getting every moment 
more purple, Giovanni, on one knee, bent 
low over his accordion and let his soul 
flow through his fingers. It was the 
music of his dream; the music that was 
to hold the heavenly choir rapt on folded 
wings. He didn’t know what he was 
playing. It was nothing that he had 
ever learned. It was as though the 
whole universe were filled with pity, ten- 
derness, yearning. 

The imminence of brutal murder, of 
Maria’s being done to death by Pietro, 
was sponged from his mind. He was 
possessed; his soul and body nothing but 
a sounding board for the expression of 
the music that dominated him—gradu- 
ally dominated also the wild savage 
that was in Pietro, dug down beneath 
the tightly packed overlay of lust and 
jealousy, and touched at last the artist, 
the musician, the germ of nobility that 
Giovanni had always said was there. 


Sead Pietro’s arms 
dropped. The veins of his neck went 
down. As the music went deeper and 
deeper into him, tears flowed down his 
cheeks. 

At last Giovanni stopped, spent. There 
was no sound as he looked blankly up. 

Maria had sunk down on the bed, her 
face buried in the pillow. 

Pietro took a deep breath, choked, 
turned, went across to his brother and 
took him in his arms, accordion and all. 
“Vanni! Little Vanni!” He kissed him 
on both cheeks, patted him, hugged 
him. “’Vanni! It was like the voice of 
God speaking to me! Forgive me! I didn’t 
know. I am ashamed.” 

With a queer far-away smile Giovanni 
looked up at his brother. Then he 
stroked the cheek that he had struck. “I 
didn’t mean to hurt you, Pietro, but I 
knew you were to be got at somehow if 
only I could find the way. It was Maria 
who found it for me!” 

He took his brother by the hand and 
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and a constant battle 


led him—a child leading an elephant— 
over to the bed. “Maria! Look, this is 
Pietro. You haven’t met him before, 
only that other Pietro who wasn’t real 
at all. This one is the brother I’ve told 
you about. Look at him!” 

The girl sat up. Her eyes found ’Vanni 
first. Then they went to Pietro. 

Pietro threw out his hands. “Maria! 
It is over! I was a great pig, as you 
justly said. But now, as ’Vanni has told, 
I am born again! Will you allow me to 
stay? Will you allow me to become one 
of the trio? It is for you to say, Maria!” 

Giovanni smiled. “But of course she 
will say yes. Won’t you, Maria?” 

The girl nodded. “Of course,” she said. 

Pietro bent down and kissed first one 
cheek and then the other, noisily, cere- 


moniously. “Santo Dio! But this is 
good! To be taken in again! To be 
friends! To be one of you!” He beamed 


upon them. Then, suddenly, “Ah, santis- 
sima! I had forgotten. One little mo- 
ment!” 

He turned and ran to the door, found 
it locked, to his complete surprise, opened 
it and disappeared down the corridor. 

Giovanni sat down beside the girl and 
looked into her eyes. “Maria!” he said. 
“It was because of you that I was able 
to play like that. You!” He put his 
hand on hers. 

Maria raised it to her breast. Gio- 
vanni smiled and, this time, made no 
attempt to withdraw his hand. 

Out in the corridor Pietro pointed 
down the stairs, glaring at the thin 
monkey of aman. “Go!” he said. “You 
can’t have your girl! ‘You’ve lost her! 
She’s ours!” 

The thin man stared at him, and then 
slunk down the stairs. 

Pietro laughed and spat after him. 


2g" 


Virtue 


(Continued from page 37) 


theaters and restaurants. London. They 
were going to have the time of their 
lives. 

London. It swallowed them. A strange, 
turbulent city, not hostile but indifferent, 
and they were lost in it. They had no 
friends. They had nothing in common 
with the acquaintances they made. They 
were more lonely than in the jungle. 
They went to see their families, of course, 
but it wasn’t the same as it had been; 
they did feel a bit out of it. 

Because I remembered what Morton 
had looked forward to when, the road 
finished and off his chest, he went on 
leave, I could not but feel a pang as 
I thought of him dining by himself in 
a dismal club where he knew nobody, and 
then going to see a play with no one by 
his side with whom he could enjoy it. 
That evening I was dining with friends 
and going to the theater, and the next 
day I was going abroad. 

“What are you doing tonight?” I asked. 

“I’m going to the Pavilion.” 

“Why don’t you come and have sup- 
per with me? I’m taking some people 
to the Haymarket and we’re going on to 
Ciro’s afterwards.” 

“T’d love to.” 

We arranged to meet at eleven and I 
left him. 

I was afraid the friends I had asked 
him to meet would not amuse Morton 
very much, for they were distinctly 
middle-aged, but I could not think of 
anyone young that I should be likely to 
get hold of at the last moment. I could 
trust the Bishops to do their best for 
him and, after all, it must be jollier 
for him to have supper in a club with a 


Isw’r 1T ASKING too much of yourself 
to leap into a program of diet which 
calls for Spartan self-denial? . .. when 
one never escapes the demon of temp- 
tation, who stands tweaking your 
elbow during meal times, urging you 
to eat? 

Asa matter of fact, youaren’t likely 
to get fat if you substitute non-fat- 
tening foods for fattening ones—and 
the most delicious, satisfying non- 
fattening food we know of is Peek 
Frean’s AllWheat* Crispbread. 

While Peek Frean’s Crispbread is 
eaten by the vast majority of people 
for the sheer goodness of its taste 
alone, it particularly belongs on the 
table of those who have a tendency 
to put on unnecessary flesh. Because 
itsstarchispre-cooked andcompletely 
modified, it cannot make you fat. You 
can eat all you want of it, as often 
as you please. 

This crisp, wafer-thin bread is made 
from 100% whole wheat grain, not 
flour. It contains the essential proteins 
and phosphates found in the ‘‘germ’’ 
and ‘‘aleurone cells’? of the wheat, 
and is rich in properties and vitamins 
absent from white flour foods. It has 
ample roughage to correct con- 
stipation. 

As a really pleasant aid in keeping 
slim, serve Peek Frean’s AllWheat 


“Known in Canada as Vita-Weat 
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with the devil 


Crispbread at every meal. At all high 
grade grocers. Peek Frean and Co., 
Ltd., London, England. 


Te world-famous house of Peek Frean of 
London, England have supplied their de- 
licious biscuits to over 22 Royal Courts. They 
are makers of anew and ideal flaky biscuit called 
Assorted Caviar Puffs, for serving with caviar 
and other hors d’oeuvres, as well as dainty 
Scotch shortcakes, cream wafers, and a wide 
variety of assortments, including the famous 
Ritz Assorted, Family Assorted, City Assorted. 
See them at your grocer’s. 


American Distributors 
Tue Renxen & Yates SmitH CorporaTION 
16 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 
Tue Tonxin Distrisutinc Company 
841 Howard St., San Francisco, Calif. 


PEEK FREAN’S 
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Pretty at 18 
. — Beautiful 
at 35 


—and always 
exquisite . 2... 


Me and more of our women of today are 
learning to stay young. And this is not 
merely a matter of outward appearance. It is 
really a fact. The modern woman is paying more 
attention than ever before to the principles of 
hygiene, particularly as they concern her very 
personal problems of charm and daintiness. 


In this practice of feminine hygiene, women are 
finding that Zonite is invaluable. With its 


enormous power of killing harmful germs, this | 


new antiseptic provides that true surgical cleanli- 
ness Which is so essential to natural, youthful 
daintiness. 


Despite its great strength and effectiveness, Zonite 
is safe to use—and safe to use regularly. It is 
positively non-poisonous and incapable of causing 
damage even if swallowed accidentally. Yet 
Zonite is far more powerful than any dilution 
of carbolic acid that can be allowed on the body. 


Special booklet for women 


“The Newer Knowledge of Feminine Hygiene’’ 
has been written for the education of women 
upon a subject of vital importance. Mail coupon 
today and get a free copy of this revealing, in- 
structive book. In the meantime, you can buy a 
bottle of Zonite at any drug store. Zonite Products 
Corporation, Chrysler Building, New York. 


In bottles: Both inU.S. A. 
30c, 60c, $1 and Canada 


ZONITE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Chrysler Building, New York, N. Y. C O-12 


Please send me free copy of the Zonite booklet or booklets 
checked below. 


(J The Newer Knowledge of Feminine Hygiene 
(LD) Use of Antiseptics ia the Home 
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|good band than to go home to bed at 
/eleven because he had nowhere else 
to go. 

I had known Charlie Bishop first when 
I was a medical student. He was then 
a thin little fellow with sandy hair and 
blunt features; he had fine eyes, dark 
'and gleaming, but he wore spectacles. 
|; He had a round, merry, red face. He 
was fond of the girls. I suppose he had 
a way with him, for with no money and 
no looks, he managed to pick up a suc- 
cession of young persons who gratified 
his roving desires. He was clever and 
bumptious, argumentative and quick- 
tempered. He had a caustic tongue. 

Looking back, I should say he was a 
|rather disagreeable young man, but I 
|} do not think he was a bore. Now, half- 
| way through the fifties, he was inclined 
,to be stout and he was bald, but his 
‘eyes behind the gold-rimmed spectacles 
were still bright and alert. He was dog- 
| matic and somewhat conceited, argu- 
|mentative still and caustic, but he was 
good-natured and amusing. 

He was by profession a pathologist. I 
gathered from what I sometimes heard 
that his views were unsound. 

I do not believe that he was popular 
with the other members of his profes- 
sion—he made no secret of the fact that 
he looked upon them as a set of incom- 
petent idiots; but he had his job—it 
brought him in six or eight hundred a 
year, I think—and he was indifferent to 
other people’s opinion of him. 
| I liked Charlie Bishop because I had 
|} known him for thirty years, but I liked 
| Margery, his wife, because she was very 
inice. I was extremely surprised when 
‘he told me he was going to be married. 
| He was hard on forty at the time and 
|so fickle in his affections that I had 
made up my mind he would remain 
single. When he told me he was going 
to marry Margery Hobson I asked him 
why. He grinned. 

“Come to lunch tomorrow and have a 
look at her. She’s easy on the eye.” 

Charlie was a member of a cock-and- 
hen club which at that time I used a 
good deal and we arranged to lunch 
there. I found Margery an attractive 
young woman. She was then just under 
thirty. She was a lady. I noticed the 
fact with satisfaction, but with a cer- 
tain astonishment, for it had not es- 
caped my notice that as a rule Charlie 
was attracted by women whose breeding 
left something to be desired. 

She was not beautiful, but comely, with 
fine dark hair and fine eyes, a good 
color and a look of health. She looked 
honest, simple and dependable. 

I took an immediate liking to her. 
She was easy to talk to, and though she 
did not say anything brilliant she un- 
derstood what other people were talk- 
ing about; she was quick to see a joke 
and she was not shy. She gave the im- 
pression of being competent and busi- 
nesslike. She had a happy placidity that 
suggested a good temper. 

They seemed extremely pleased with 
each other. I had asked myself when 
I first saw her why Margery was marry- 
ing this irritable little man, but I dis- 
covered soon that it was because she was 
in love with him. 

They chaffed each other a good deal 
and laughed a lot, and every now and 
then their eyes met more significantly 
and they seemed to exchange a private 
message. It was really rather touching. 

A week later they were married at a 
registrar’s office. It was a _ successful 
marriage. Looking back now, after six- 
teen years, I could not but chuckle sym- 
pathetically at the thought of the lark 
they had made of their life together. I 
had never known a more devoted couple. 


They had never had much money. They 
never seemed to want any. Their life 
was a picnic that never came to an end. 

They lived in the smallest apartment 
I ever saw, in Panton Street—a small 
bedroom, a small sitting room and a 
bathroom that served also as a kitchen. 
But they had no sense of home; they 
ate their meals in restaurants, and only 
had breakfast in the apartment. It was 
comfortable, and Margery, with the help 
of a charwoman, kept it as neat as 
Charlie’s untidiness permitted, but there 
was not a single thing in it that had a 
personal note. 

They had a tiny car, and whenever 
Charlie had a holiday they took it across 
the Channel and started off, with a bag 
each for their luggage, to drive wherever 
the fancy took them. Breakdowns never 
disturbed them, bad weather was part of 
the fun, and if they lost their way and 
had to sleep in the open they thought 
they were having the time of their lives. 

Charlie continued to be irascible and 
contentious, but nothing he did ever dis- 
turbed Margery’s lovely placidity. She 
could calm him with a word. She still 
made him laugh. She typed his mono- 
graphs on obscure bacteria. Once I 
asked them if they ever quarreled. 

“No,” she said; “we never seem to 
have anything to quarrel about. Charlie 
has the temper of an angel.” 

“Nonsense,” I said; “he’s an overbear- 
ing, aggressive and cantankerous fellow. 
He always has been.” 

She looked at him and giggled, and I 
saw that she thought I was being funny. 

“Let him rave,” said Charlie. “He's 
an ignorant fool and he uses words of 
whose meaning he hasn’t the smallest 
idea.” 

They were sweet together. They were 
happy in each other’s company and 
were never apart if they could help it. 
Even after the long time they had been 
married, Charlie used to get into the 
car every day at luncheon time to come 
west and meet Margery at a restaurant. 

People used to laugh at them, not un- 
kindly, but perhaps with a little catch 
in the throat, because when they were 
asked to spend a week-end in the coun- 
try Margery would write to the hostess 
and say they would like to come if they 
could be given a double bed. They had 
slept together for so many years that 
neither of them could sleep alone. 

When a man marries, his wife sooner 
or later estranges him from his old 
friends, but Margery on the contrary 
increased her husband’s intimacy with 
them. By making Charlie more tolerant 
she made him a more agreeable com- 
panion. Whenever I was in England I 
saw them. 

When we met that evening for a snack 
before going to the play I told them I 
had asked Morton to come to supper. 

“Ym afraid you'll find him dull,” I 
said. “But he’s a decent boy and he was 
kind to me when I was in Borneo.” 

“Why didn’t you let me know sooner?” 
cried Margery. “I’d have brought a girl 
along.” 

“What do you want a girl for?” said 
Charlie. ‘“There’ll be you.” 

“I don’t think it can be much fun for 
a young man to dance with a woman of 
my advanced years,” said Margery. 

“Rot! What’s your age got to do with 
it?” He turned to me. “Have you ever 
danced with anyone who danced bet- 
ter?” 

I had, but she certainly danced well. 

“Never!” I said heartily. 

Morton was waiting for us when we 
reached Ciro’s. He looked very sun- 
burned in his evening clothes. Perhaps 
it was because I knew that they had been 
wrapped away in a tin box with moth 
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balls for four years that I felt he did 
not look quite at home in them. He was 
certainly more at ease in khaki shorts. 

Charlie Bishop was a good talker and 
liked to hear himself speak. Morton 
was shy. I gave him a cocktail and or- 
dered some champagne. I had a feeling 
that he would be glad to dance, but was 
not sure whether it would occur to him 
to ask Margery. I was conscious that we 
all belonged to another generation. 

“I think I should tell you that Mrs. 
Bishop is a beautiful dancer,” I said. 

“Is she?” He flushed. “Will you 
dance with me?” 

She got up and they took the floor. 
She was looking particularly nice that 
evening. She was not a pretty woman, 
but her kindliness, her wholesome air, 
her good health, gave you, if not the illu- 
sion that she was, at least the feeling 
that it didn’t at all matter. When she 
came back to the table her eyes were 
bright and she had a heightened color. 

“How does he dance?” asked Charlie. 

“Divinely.” 

“You’re easy to dance with,” said Mor- 
ton. 

Charlie went on with his discourse. 
He had a sardonic humor and he was 
interesting because he was himself so 
interested in what he said. But he spoke 
of things that Morton knew nothing 
about, and though he listened with a 
civil show of interest I could see that 
he was too much excited by the gayety 
of the scene, the music and the cham- 
pagne to give his attention to conversa- 
tion. When the music struck up again 
his eyes immediately sought Margery’s. 
Charles caught the look and smiled. 

“Dance with him, Margery. Good for 
my figure to see you take exercise.” 

They set off again and for a moment 
Charlie watched her with fond eyes. 

“Margery’s having the time of her life. 
She loves dancing and it makes me puff 
and blow. Not a bad youth.” 

My little party was a success and when 
Morton and I, having put the Bishops 
into a taxi, walked towards Piccadilly 
Circus he thanked me warmly. He had 
really enjoyed himself. I said good-by 
to him. Next morning I went abroad. 

I was sorry not to have been able to do 
more for Morton and I knew that when 
I returned he would be on his way back 
to Borneo. I gave him a passing thought 
now and then, but by the autumn when 
I got home he had slipped my memory. 

After I had been in London a week or 
so, I happened to drop in one night at 
the club to which Charlie Bishop also 
belonged. He was sitting with three or 
four men I knew, and I went up to 
them. One of them, Bill Marsh, whose 
wife, Janet, was a great friend of mine, 
asked me to have a drink. 

“Where have you sprung from?” asked 
Charlie. ‘“Haven’t seen you about lately.” 

I noticed at once that he was drunk. 
I was astonished. Charlie had always 
liked his liquor, but he carried it well 
and never exceeded. In years gone by, 
when we were young, he got tight occa- 
sionally, but probably more than any- 
thing to show what a great fellow he 
was, and it is unfair to bring up against 
a man the excesses of his youth. But I 
remembered that Charlie never had been 
nice when he was drunk: his natural 
aggressiveness was exaggerated then, and 
he was apt to be quarrelsome. 

He was dogmatic now, laying down the 
law and refusing to listen to any of 
the objections his rash statements called 
forth. The others knew he was drunk 
and were struggling between the irrita- 
tion his cantankerousness aroused in 
them and the good-natured tolerance 
which they felt his condition demanded. 


He was not an agreeable object. A| 


A DOUBLE CHIN MARKS 
THE SURRENDER OF YOUTH 


DROOPY chinline has a 

way of suggesting stodgi- 

ness and middle age, in the un~ 
kind sense of the word. When 
a woman begins to acquire an ex~ 
tra chin, then she begins to look 
“settled” and old, no matter 
how young she may really be. 
A double chin is a minor 
tragedy —a pathetic, needless 
misfortune. Dorothy Gray dis- 
covered that these disheartening 
droopy chins are caused not so 
much by the passing of time as 
by sheer neglect of the muscles. 


And so she evolved scientific 


treatments and preparations that 


San Francisco 


keep chinlines beautifully 
young, treatments that correct 
sagging double chins. 

These treatments have proved 
their success not only in the 
Dorothy Gray salons, but also 
in thousands of homes where 
women give themselves this 
same facial care. Won't you 
write for the Dorothy Gray 
booklet on correct home 
care of the mdividaal skin? 
There’s no charge, of course. 
Or ask for the booklet at 
any of the leading shops where 
Dorothy Gray preparations 


are sold. © D. G. 1931 
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man of that age, bald and fattish, with 
spectacles, is disgusting drunk. 

“Well, Charlie, old boy, we’d better be 
toddling along,” said Bill Marsh. He 
turned to me. “Charlie’s staying with 
us for a bit.” 

I was more surprised still. But I felt 
that something was wrong and thought 
it safer not to say anything. 

“Tm ready,” said Charlie. “I'll just 
have another drink before I go. I shall 
have a better night if I do.” 

It did not look to me as though the 
party would break up for some time, so 
I got up and announced that I meant 
to stroll home. 

“TI say,” said Bill, “you wouldn’t come 
and dine with us tomorrow night, would 
you, just me and Janet and Charlie?” 

“Yes, I’ll come with pleasure,” I said. 

It was evident that something was up. 

The Marshes lived in a terrace on the 
east side of Regent’s Park. The maid who 
opened the door for me asked me to go 
into Mr. Marsh’s study. He was wait- 
ing for me there. 

“TI thought I’d better have a word with 
you before you went upstairs,” he said 
as he shook hands with me. “You know 
Margery’s left Charlie?” 

“Nol”? 

“He’s taken it very hard. Janet 
thought it was so awful for him alone in 
that beastly little apartment that we 
asked him to stay here for a bit. We’ve 
done everything we could for him. He’s 
been drinking like a fish. He hasn’t 
slept a wink for a fortnight.” 

“But she hasn’t left him for good?” 
I was astounded. 

“Yes. She’s crazy about a fellow 
named Morton.” 

“Morton. Who’s he?” It never struck 
me it was my friend from Borneo. 

“Hang it all, you introduced him, and 
a pretty piece of work you did! Let's 
go upstairs. I thought I’d better put 
you wise.” 

He opened the door and we went out. 
I was thoroughly confused. 

“But look here ” T said. 

“Ask Janet. She knows the whole 
thing. It beats me. I’ve got no patience 
with Margery and he must be a mess.” 

He preceded me into the drawing- 
room. Janet Marsh rose as I entered 
and came forward to greet me. Charlie 
was sitting at the window, reading the 
evening paper. He was sober and he 
spoke in his usual perky manner, but I 
noticed that he looked ill. We had a 
glass of sherry and went down to dinner. 


. was a woman of 
spirit. She was tall and fair and good to 
look at. She kept the conversation going 
with alertness. When she left us to drink 
a glass of port, it was with instructions 
not to stay more than ten minutes. 

Bill, as a rule somewhat taciturn, ex- 
erted himself now to talk. I tumbled 
to the game. I was hampered by my 
ignorance of what had happened, but it 
was plain that the Marshes wanted to 
prevent Charlie from brooding, and I 
did my best to interest him. 

Charlie seemed willing to play his 
part—he was always fond of holding 
forth—but he spoke without life. He 
was an empty shell, and I had the feeling 
that though for the sake of his host he 
forced himself to speak, his thoughts 
were elsewhere. 

It was a relief when a knocking on the 
floor above indicated that Janet was get- 
ting impatient. We went upstairs and 
played family bridge. When it was time 
for me to go, Charlie said he would walk 
with me as far as the Marylebone Road. 

“Oh, Charlie, it’s so late, you’d much 
better go to bed,” said Janet. 
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“TI shall sleep better if I have a stroll 
before turning in,’ he replied. 
She gave him a worried look, then 


glanced brightly at her husband. “I 
dare say it’ll do Bill no harm.” 
I think the remark was tactless. Char- 


lie gave her a sullen look. 

“There’s absolutely no need to drag 
Bill out,’ he said with some firmness. 

“I haven’t the smallest intention of 
coming,” said Bill, smiling. “I’m tired 
out and I’m going to hit the hay.” 

I fancy we left Bill Marsh and his wife 
to a little argument. 

“They’ve been frightfully kind to me,” 
said Charlie, as we walked along. “I don’t 
know what I should have done without 
them. I haven’t slept for a fortnight.” 


| er regret but 
did not ask the reason, and we walked in 
silence. I presumed that he had come 
with me in order to talk to me of what 
had happened, but I felt that he must 
take his own time. I was anxious to show 
my sympathy, but afraid of saying the 
wrong thing. I did not know how to give 
him a lead. I was sure he did not want 
one. He was not a man given to beating 
about the bush. I imagined that he was 
choosing his words. We reached the 
corner. 

“You'll be able to get a taxi at the 
church,” he said. “I’ll walk on a bit 
farther. Good night.” 

He nodded and slouched off. I was 
taken aback. There was nothing for me 
to do but stroll on till I found a cab. I 
was having my bath next morning when 
a telephone call dragged me out of it, 
and with a towel round my wet body I 
took up the receiver. It was Janet. 

“Well, what do you think of it all?” 
she said. “You seem to have kept 
Charlie up pretty late last night. I 
neard him come home at three.” 

“He left me at Marylebone Road,” I 
answered. “He said nothing to me at all.” 

“Didn’t he?” 

There was something in Janet’s voice 
that suggested that she was prepared 
to have a long talk with me. 

“Look here,” I said quickly, “I’ve been 
having my bath, and I’m dripping all 
over the carpet.” 

“Oh!” I felt disappointment in her tone. 
“Well, when can I see you? Can you come 
here at twelve?” 

It was inconvenient, but I was not 
prepared to start an argument. “Yes; 
good-by.” I rang off before she could 
say anything more. 

I was devoted to Janet, but I knew that 
there was nothing that thrilled her more 
than the misfortunes of her friends. She 
was only too anxious to help them, but 
she wanted to be in the thick of their 
difficulties. 

I could not help, then, chuckling in 
my heart when at noon I was shown 
into Janet’s drawing-room and observed 
the subdued eagerness with which she 
received me. She was very much upset 
by the catastrophe that had befallen the 
Bishops, but it was exciting, and she 
was tickled to death to have someone 
fresh whom she could tell all about it. 
Janet was conscious that the matter 
was serious, and she would not for a 
moment have regarded it flippantly, but 
she was determined to get every ounce of 
value out of it. 

“T mean, no one could have been more 
horrified than I was when Margery told 
me she’d finally made up her mind to 
leave Charlie,” she said, speaking with 
the fluency of a person who has said the 
same thing in the same words a dozen 
times at least. “They were the most 
devoted couple I’d ever known. It was 
a perfect marriage. Of course, Bill and 


I are devoted to each other, but we have 
awful rows now and then. I mean, I 
could kill him sometimes.” 

“T don’t care about your relations with 
Bill,” I said. “Tell me about the Bishops. 
That’s what I’ve come here for.” 

“I felt I must see you. You're the only 
person who can explain it.” 

“Oh, don’t go on like that! Until Bill 
told me last night I didn’t know a thing 
about it.” 

“That was my idea. It suddenly 
dawned on me that perhaps you didn’t 
know, and I thought you might put your 
foot in it too awfully.” 

“Supposing you begin at the begin- 
ning,” I said. 

“Well, you’re the beginning. After 
all, you started the trouble. You intro- 
duced the young man. That’s why I was 
so crazy to see you. You know all about 
him. I never saw him. All I know is 
what Margery has told me about him.” 

“At what time are you lunching?” 

“Half past one.” 

“So am I. Get on with the story. I 
shall leave here at twenty minutes past 
one at the latest.” 

“Then I shall just have to race through 
it. What do you think of Gerry Mor- 
ton? What’s he like?” 

“All right. Rather the Kipling type, 
you know. Keen on his work. Empire- 
builder and all that sort of thing.” 

“I don’t mean that!” cried Janet. 
mean, what does he look like?” 

“More or less like everybody else, I 
think. I can’t picture him to myself very 
distinctly. He looks clean.” 

“Are you a novelist or are you not?” 
said Janet. ‘“What’s the color of his eyes?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“You must know. You can’t spend a 
week with anyone without knowing if 
his eyes are blue or brown. Is he fair 
or dark?” 

“Neither.” 

“Is he tall or short?” 

“Average, I should say.” 

“Are you trying to irritate me?” 

“No. He’s just ordinary. There's 
nothing in him to attract attention. 
He’s neither plain nor good-looking. He 
looks decent. He looks a gentleman.” 

“Margery says he has a charming smile 
and a lovely figure.” 

“I dare say.” 

“He’s absolutely crazy about her.” 

“What makes you think that?” I asked. 

“T’ve seen his letters.” 

“You mean she’s shown them to you?” 

“Why, of course.” 

It is always difficult for a man to 
stomach the want of reticence that wom- 
en betray in their private affairs. They 
have no shame. They will talk to one 
another of the most intimate matters 
without embarrassment. Modesty is a 
masculine virtue. 

But though a man may know this 
theoretically, each time he is confronted 
with women’s lack of reserve he suffers 
a new shock. I wondered what Morton 
would think if he knew that not only 
were his letters read by Janet Marsh 
as well as by Margery, but that she had 
been kept posted from day to day with 
the progress of his infatuation. 

According to Janet, he had fallen in 
love with Margery at first sight. The 
morning after they had met at my 
supper party at Ciro’s he had rung up 
and asked her to have tea with him at 
some place where they could dance. 

While I listened to Janet’s story I was 
conscious, of course, that she was giving 
me Margery’s view of the circumstances, 
and I kept an open mind. I was inter- 
ested to observe that Janet’s sympathies 
were with Margery. 

It was true that when Margery left 
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A New Year, another chapter of life, 
begins. Make it a better year; be a 
lot happier; get more out of life... 
get a Chrysler! 

Motor cars now play such an im- 
portant part in modern life, and mean 
so much to the enjoyment of life, that 
you should let nothing stop you from 
owning the most enjoyable motor car 
you can possibly own... And that 
means—get a Chrysler. 

The 1931 Chryslers — the Chrysler 
Sixes, the Chrysler Eights and the 
Chrysler Imperial Eights — provide 
today a Chrysler motor car for prac- 
tically every purse. There is no 


CHRYSLER SIXES 
$745 to $1345 


CHRYSLER EIGHTS 
$1495 to $1665 
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eta CHRYSLER 


longer even a money reason why 
you shouldn’t get a Chrysler. 

There is the pride of owning a 
Chrysler; the beautiful smartness of 
a Chrysler; the power and speed and 
smoothness of a Chrysler; the safety 
of Chrysler reinforced bodies; self- 
equalizing internal hydraulic brakes 
—reasons no end why you should get 
a Chrysler. 

You'll so completely enjoy a Chrysler 
that you'll say, just as other owners do, 
that you have never before known how 
enjoyable a car really could be. 

Make it a New Year’s resolution: 


Get a Chrysler! 


CHRYSLER IMPERIAL EIGHTS 
$2745 to $3575 


All prices f. 0. 6. factory 


Chrysler Eight and Chrysler Imperial Eight closed cars are factory-wired for immediate instal- 
lation of Transitone, the pioneer automobile radio. Other models will be equipped on order. 
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her husband it was Janet’s idea that 
Charlie should come to them for two 
or three weeks rather than stay on in 
miserable loneliness in the deserted 
apartment, and she had been extraor- 
dinarily kind to him. She did what she 
could to console him. She was terribly 
sorry for him. 

But all the same she was definitely on 
Margery’s side. The affair thrilled her. 
She had been in it from the beginning 
when Margery, smiling, flattered and 
a little doubtful, came and told her 
that she had a young man, to the final 
scene when Margery, exasperated and 
distraught, announced that she could 
not stand the strain any longer and had 
moved out of the apartment. 


O- course, at first I 
couldn’t believe my ears,” she said. “You 
know how Charlie and Margery were. 
They simply lived in each other’s pock- 
ets, they were so devoted to each other. 
I rather envied her sometimes. They 
had no money and they lived in a hug- 
ger-mugeger way, but they were fright- 
fully happy. Of course, I never thought 
anything would come of it. 

“Margery was amused. ‘Naturally, I 
don’t take it seriously,’ she told me, ‘but 
it is fun. I haven’t had any flowers sent 
me for years. I had to tell him not to 
send any more because Charlie would 
think it so silly. He doesn’t know a soul in 
London and he loves dancing and he says 
I dance like a dream. It’s miserable 
for him going to the theater by himself, 
and we’ve done two or three matinées 
together. It’s pathetic to see how grateful 
he is when I say I’ll go out with him.’ 

“‘T must say,’ I said, ‘he sounds rather 
a lamb.’ ‘He is,’ she said. ‘I knew you’d 
understand. You don’t blame me, do 
you?’ ‘Of course not, darling,’ I said; 
‘surely you know me better than that. 
I'd do the same in your place.’” 

Margery made no secret of her outings 
with Morton, and her husband chaffed 
ker good-naturedly about her beau. But 
he thought him a civil, pleasant-spoken 
young man and was glad that Margery 
had someone to play with while he wa 
busy. It never occurred to him to bz 
jealous. The three of them dined to- 
gether several times and went to a show. 

But presently Gerry Morton begged 
Margery to spend an evening with him 
alone, and at last she went to Janet and 
asked her to ring up Charlie one day 
and ask him to come to dinner and make 
a fourth at bridge. Janet invented some 
cock-and-bull story that made it seem 
imvortant that he should consent. 

Next day Margery and she met. The 
evening had been wonderful. They had 
dined at Maidenhead and danced there, 
and then had driven home through the 
summer night. 

“He says he’s crazy about me,” Mar- 
gery told her. 

“Did he kiss you?” asked Janet. 

“Of course.” Margery chuckled. ‘Don’t 
be silly, Janet. He is awfully sweet and 
he has such a nice disposition. Naturally, 
I don’t believe half the things he says.” 

“My dear, you’re not going to fall in 
love with him!” 

“IT have,” said Margery. 

“Darling, isn’t it going to be awk- 
ward?” 

“Oh, it won’t last. After all. he’s going 
back to Borneo in the autumn.” 

“Well, I can’t deny that it’s made 
you look years younger.” 

“I know; and I feel years younger.” 

Soon they were meeting every day. 
They met in the morning and walked 
in the park together or went to a pic- 
ture gallery. They separated for Mar- 
gery to have luncheon with her husband, 
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and after luncheon they met again. 
Margery did not tell her husband. She 
thought he would not understand. 

“How was it you never met Morton?” 
I asked Janet. 

“Oh, she didn’t want me to. You see, 
we belong to the same generation, Mar- 
gery and I. I understand that.” 

“T see.” 

“Of course I did everything I could. 
When she went out with Gerry she was 
always supposed to be with me.” 

I am a person who likes to cross a t 
and dot an i. “Were they having an 
affair?” I asked. 

“Oh, no. Margery isn’t that sort of 
woman at all.” 

“How do you know?” 

“She would have told me.” 

“I suppose she would.” 

“Of course, I asked her. But she de- 
nied it and I’m sure she was telling me 
the truth. There’s never been anything 
of that sort between them at all.” 

“It seems odd to me.” 

“Well, Margery is a good woman.” 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

“She was absolutely loyal to Charlie. 
She wouldn’t have deceived him for 
anything in the world. She couldn’t 
bear the thought of having any secret 
from him. As soon as she knew she was 
in love with Gerry she wanted to tell 
Charlie. I begged her not to. I told 
her it wouldn’t do any good and it 
would only make Charlie miserable. And 
after all, the boy was going away in a 
couple of months; it didn’t seem much 
good to make a fuss about a thing that 
couldn’t possibly last.” 

But Gerry’s imminent departure was 
the cause of the crash. The Bishops 
had arranged to go abroad as_ usual. 
Charlie was busy with maps and guides. 
He looked forward to his holiday with the 
bubbling excitement of a schoolboy. 

Margery listened to him discussing the 
adventure with a sinking heart. They 
were to be away four weeks, and in Sep- 
tember Gerry was sailing. She could not 
bear to lose so much of the short time 
that remained to them. 

As the interval grew shorter and 
shorter she grew more and more nerv- 
ous. At last she decided that there was 
enly one thing to do. 

“Charlie, I don’t want to come on this 
trip,” she interrupted him suddenly, one 
day when he was talking to her of some 
restaurant he had heard of. “I wish 
you’d get someone else to go with you.” 

He looked at her blankly. “Why, what’s 
the matter?” 

“Nothing’s the matter. I don’t feel 
like it. I want to be by myself for a bit.” 

“Are you ill?” 

His concern drove her beyond her en- 


durance. ‘No. I’ve never been better in 
my life. I’m in love.” 

“You? With whom?” 

“Gerry.” 


He looked at her in amazement. He 
could not believe his ears. She mistook 
his expression. 

“It’s no good blaming me. I can’t 
help it. He’s going away in a few weeks. 
I’m not going to waste the little time he 
has left.” 

He burst out laughing. ‘Margery, how 
can you make such a fool of yourself? 
You’re old enough to be his mother.” 

She flushed. “He’s just as much in 
love with me as I am with him.” 

“Has he told you so?” 

“A thousand times.” 

“He’s a liar, that’s all.” 
He thought it a huge joke. 

I dare say Charlie did not treat his 
wife in the proper way. Janet seemed 
to think he should have been tender and 
compassionate. He should have under- 

stood. I saw the scene that was in 


He chuckled. 


her mind’s eye: the stiff upper lip, the 
Silent sorrow and the renunciation. 

Women are always sensitive to the 
beauty of the self-sacrifice of others. 
Janet would have sympathized also if 
he had flown into a violent passion, 
broken one or two pieces of furniture, 
or given Margery a sock in the jaw. But 
to laugh at her was unpardonable. 

Anyhow, the excursion to Holland was 
given up and the Bishops stayed in 
London through August. They were not 
happy. They lunched and ‘dined to- 
gether every day because they had been 
in the habit of doing so for so many 
years, and the rest of the time Margery 
spent with Gerry. 

The hours she passed with him made 
up for all she had to put up with, and 
she had to put up with a good deal. 

Charlie had a ribald and sarcastic hu- 
mor and he made himself funny at her 
expense and at Gerry’s. He persisted in 
refusing to take the matter seriously. 
He was vexed with Margery for being 
so silly, but it never occurred to him that 
she might have been unfaithful to him. 
I commented upon this to Janet. 

“He never suspected it even,” she said. 
“He knew Margery much too well.” 

The weeks passed and at last Gerry 
sailed. He went from Tilbury and Mar- 
gery saw him off. When she came back 
she cried for forty-eight hours. Charlie 
watched her with increasing exaspera- 
tion. His nerves were much frayed. 

“Look here, Margery,” he said at last, 
“I’ve been patient with you, but now 
you must pull yourself together. This 
is getting past a joke.” 

“Why can’t you leave me alone?” she 
cried. “I’ve lost everything that made 
life lovely to me.” 

“Don’t be such a fool!” he said. 

I do not know what else he said. But 
he was unwise enough to tell her what 
he thought of Gerry, and I gather that 
the picture he drew was virulent. It 
started the first violent scene they had 
ever had. She had borne Charlie’s gibes 
when she knew that she would see Ger- 
ry in an hour or next day. but now that 
she had lost him forever she could bear 
them no longer. She had held herself 
in for weeks: now she flung her self- 
control to the winds. 


Pais she never knew 
exactly what she said to Charlie. He had 
always been irascible, and at last he hit 
her. They were both frightened. He 
seized a hat and flung out of the apart- 
ment. During all that miserable time they 
had shared the same bed, but when he 
came back, late that night, he found that 
she had made herself up a shakedown on 
the sofa in the sitting room. 

“You can’t sieep there,” he said. 
“Don’t be so silly. Come to bed.” 

“No, I won’t; let me alone.” 

For the rest of the night they 
wrangled, but she had her way and now 
made up her bed every night on the 
sofa. But in that tiny apartment they 
could not get away from each other. 

He tried to reason with her. He 
thought her incredibly stupid and argued 
with her interminably in the effort to 
show her how wrong-headed she was. 
He could not leave her alone. He would 
not let her sleep, and he talked half 
through the night, till they were both 
exhausted. He thought he could talk 
her out of love. 

Then one day, coming home, he found 
her crying bitterly; the sight of her 
tears distracted him; he told her how 
much he loved her and sought to move 
her by the recollection of all the happy 
years they had spent together. He 
wanted to let bygones be bygones; he 
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‘DON T 
GROW OLD 


QWaINS John Boles 


JOHN BOLES, Universal, 
whose excellent singing voice 
and fine acting ability have 
made him one of the screen’s 
most popular stars, tells you 
what he considers woman’s 
most priceless possession. 


Learn the complexion secret 98% of 
the famous screen actresses know 


ss OWADAYS no woman 

need be afraid of birth- 
days,” John Boles says. “Charm 
isn’t by any means measured by 
years! 


“One of the most alluring 
women I know is... But it 
wouldn’t be fair to tell! No one 
would ever guess—and she’s 
admired wherever she goes. 


“These days not only stage 
and screen stars but hundreds 
of other women, too, have learn- 
ed a very important secret of 
allure. YOUTH is recognized 
for the priceless thing it is... 
complexionsare kept glowing.” 


* 


“To keep youth, guard com- 
plexion beauty,” the fascinating 
actresses will tell you. “Keep 
your skin temptingly smooth, 
alluringly aglow!” 


EVELYN LAYE, 
co-starring with 
John Boles ina 
recent picture, 
says: “Lux Toi- 
let Soap is won- 
derful.” 


The actresses famous for their 
charm the world over use Lux 
Toilet Soap, and have for years. 
So well-known is their prefer- 
ence for this fragrant, beautifully 
white soap that it is found in'the- 
ater dressing rooms everywhere. 


In Hollywood, where 605 of 
the 613 important actresses use 
it, Lux Toilet Soap is official in 
all the great film studios. 


Of the countless Hollywood, 
Broadway, European stars who 
use this white soap, some have 
the fine-grained skin that is in- 
clined to dryness; some the skin 
that tends to be oily; some the 
in-between skin. 


Whatever your individual type 
may be, you, too, will find Lux 
Toilet Soap the perfect soap— 
so neutral, so bland is its effect 
on the skin, 


LUPE VELEZ, 
Universal’s ef- 
fervescent star, 

says of this 

white soap: “It 

keeps my skin 
like velvet.” 


Lux ‘Toilet Soap..10¢ 


The caress of dollar-a-cake French soap 
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Continuing a New Series by the Famous Author of 
Tur SpectauisT’? and “Vii Terzt You Wuy’’ 


“Ohic’ Sale—The 
pecialist 


SoMETHING 
to say 
about ~ 
the 
“Good 
Old Days” 


ELL, Elmer, here we 

are in 1931 doin’ 
everything slick as a whistle. Instead 
of milkin’ a cow we jest put a bottle 
outside our door. If we want to go 
somewhere we jest step on the starter 
instead of chasin’, catchin’, bridlin’ 
and saddlin’ a horse. When we shave 
we jest yank out a safety razor and zip 
em off instead of honin’, stroppin’ and 
swearin’ at a straight razor. Every- 
thing’s modern. 

Of course the good old customs was 
all right in their day. But even the 
folks that think they are pinin’ away 
for them wouldn't give up electric 
lights fer oil lamps. In this age and 
time we have got to have efficiency, 
accuracy and speed. Well sir, the folks 
that use oil lamps now instead of elec- 
tric lights ain’t as far behind the times 
as the folks that use other things in- 
stead of these little chocolate tablets. 


Che Sable 


‘> TAHESE little chocolate tablets’? —mean- 
ing Ex-Lax—are to other laxatives what 
the electric light is to the oil lamp. 

Ex-Lax is the modern way of keeping 
‘‘regular’?—keeping the system free of in- 
testinal poisons. 

Ex-Lax is scientific enough for doctors — 
pleasant enough for children—effective 
enough for everybody. 

Not absorbed by the system; non-habit 
forming; won’t disturb digestion. Ex-Lax is 
the perfect laxative! 

10c, 25c and 50c sizes—at all druggists. 


Write for FREE SAMPLE— 


To The Ex-Lax Company, Dept. C-21, P. O. 
Box 170, Times Plaza Station, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Keep ‘‘regular’’ with 


EX-LAX 


The Chocolated Laxative 
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promised never to refer to Gerry again. 
Could they not, forget this nightmare? 

But the thought of all that a recon- 
ciliation implied revolted her. She told 
him she had a racking headache and 
asked him to give her a sleeping draft. 
She pretended to be asleep when he went 
out, next morning, but the moment he 
was gone she packed up her things and 
left. She had a few trinkets that she 
had inherited, and by selling them she 
got a little money. She took a room at 
a cheap boarding house and kept her 
address a secret from Charlie. 

It was when he found she had left 
him that he went to pieces. The shock 
'of her flight broke him. He told Janet 
that his loneliness was intolerable. He 
wrote to Margery imploring her to come 
back, and asked Janet to intercede for 
him; he was willing to promise any- 
thing. Margery was obdurate. 

“Do you think she’ll ever go back?” I 
asked Janet. 

“She says not.” 

I had to leave then, for it was nearly 


| half past one. 


Two or three days later I got a tele- 
phone message from Margery asking if 
I could see her. She suggested coming 
to my rooms. I asked her to tea. I tried 
to be nice to her, but in my heart I 
thought her a silly woman and I dare 
say my manner was cold. 

She had never been handsome and the 
passing years had changed her little. 
She had still those fine dark eyes and 
her face was astonishingly unlined. She 
had still the charm of perfect natural- 
ness and of a kindly humor. 

“I want you to do something for me 
if you will,” she began, without beating 
about the bush. 

“What is it?” 

“Charlie is leaving the Marshes to- 
day and going back to the apartment. 
I’m afraid his first few days there will 
be difficult; it would be nice of you if 
you’d ask him to dinner or something.” 

“Tll have a look at my book.” 

“T’m told he’s been drinking heavily. 
It’s such a pity. I wish you could give 
him a hint.” 

“I understand he’s had some domestic 


| worries of late,” I said, perhaps acidly. 


Margery flushed. “Of course you’ve 
known him ever so much longer than 
you’ve known me. It’s natural that you 
should take his part.” 

“My dear, to tell you the truth, I’ve 
known him all these years chiefly on 
your account. I never much liked him, 
but I thought you were awfully nice.” 

She smiled at me and her smile was 
sweet. “Do you think I was a good 
wife to him?” 

“Perfect.” 

“He used to put people’s backs up. A 


/lot of people didn’t like him, but I 
;}never found him difficult.” 


“He was awfully fond of you.” 

“T know. We had a wonderful time 
together. For sixteen years we were 
perfectly happy.” She paused and looked 
down. “I had to leave him. It became 
quite impossible.” 

“I never see why two persons should 
go on living together if they don’t want 
to.” 


“You see, it was awful for us. We'd 


| always lived in such close intimacy. We 
| could never get away from each other. 


At the end, I hated the sight of Charlie.” 

“I don’t suppose the situation was easy 
for either of you.” 

“It wasn’t my fault that I fell in love. 
You see, it was quite a different love 
from the one I’d felt for Charlie. There 
was always something maternal and pro- 
tective in my love for him. Gerry was 
different.” Her voice grew soft and her 
face was transfigured with glory. “He 


gave me back my youth. I was a girl to 
him and I could depend on his strength 
and be safe in his care.” 

“He seemed to me a nice lad,” I said. 
“T imagine he'll do well. He was young 
for the job he had when I ran across him. 
He’s only twenty-nine now, isn’t he?” 

She smiled. She knew what I meant. 
“T never made any secret of my age to 
him. He says it doesn’t matter.” 

I knew this was true. She was not the 
woman to lie about her age. 

“How old are you?” 

“Forty-four.” 

“What are you going to do now?” 

“T’ve written to Gerry and told him 
I’ve left Charlie. As soon as I hear 
from him I’m going out to join him.” 

I was staggered. “You know it’s a 
primitive colony he’s living in. I’m afraid 
you'll find your position awkward.” 

“He made me promise that if I found 
my life impossible after he left I’d go 
out to him.” 

“Are you sure you’re wise to attach so 
much importance to the things a young 
man says when he’s in love?” 

Again that really beautiful look of ex- 
altation came into her face. “Yes; when 
the young man happens to be Gerry.” 

My heart sank. I was silent for a 
moment. Then I told her the story of 
the road Gerry had built. I dramatized 
it, and I think I made it effective. 

“What did you tell me that for?” she 
asked when I finished. 

“T thought it a good story.” 

She shook her head and smiled. “No; 
you wanted to show me that he was 
young and enthusiastic, and so keen on 
his work..that he hadn’t much time to 
waste on other interests. I wouldn't 
interfere with his work. You don’t 
know him as I do. He’s incredibly ro- 
mantic. He looks upon himself as a 
pioneer. I’ve caught from him some- 
thing of his excitement at the idea of 
taking part in the opening-up of a new 
country. It is splendid, isn’t it? I+ 
makes life here seem humdrum and 
commonplace. But it’s lonely there. 
Even the companionship of a middle- 
aged woman may be worth having.” 

“Are you proposing to marry him?” 

“T leave myself in his hands. I want 
to do nothing that he does not wish.” 

She spoke with so much simplicity. 
there was something so touching in her 
self-surrender, that when she left me 
I no longer felt angry with her. Of 
course I thought her foolish. 

I supposed Gerry would go through a 
bad quarter of an hour when he received 
Margery’s letter. My sympathies were 
not deeply engaged in the matter, and I 
was only curious to see how he would 
extricate himself from the pass he was 
in. I thought Margery would suffer a 
bitter disappointment—well, that would 
do her no great harm—and then she 
would go back to her husband; and I 
had no doubt the pair of them, chas- 
tened, would live in peace, quiet and 
happiness for the rest of their lives. 

The event was different. It happened 
that it was impossible for me to make 
any engagement with Charlie Bishop 
for some days, but I wrote to him and 
asked him to dine and go to a play with 
me one evening in the following week. 

We arranged to meet at our club and 
dine at seven because the piece we were 
going to began at a quarter past eight. 
I arrived. I waited. He did not come. 
I rang up his apartment, but could get 
no reply, so concluded that he was on 
his way. I hate missing the beginning 
of a play and I waited in the hall. To 
save time, I had ordered dinner. 

At a quarter to eight, I did not see 
why I should wait for him any longer, 
so walked up to the dining room and 
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ate my dinner alone. He did not appear. 
I put a call through from the dining 
room to the Marshes and presently was 
told by a waiter that Bill Marsh was 
at the end of the wire. 

“IT say, do you know anything about 
Charlie Bishop?” I said. “We were din- 
ing together and going to a play and 
he hasn’t turned up.” 

“He died this afternoon.” 

“What!” 

My exclamation was so startled that 
two or three people within earshot looked 
up. The dining room was full, and the 
waiters were hurrying to and fro. 

“Where are you speaking from?” asked 
Bill. 

I suppose he heard the clatter that sur- 
rounded me. When I told him, he asked | 
me if I could come round as soon as I) 
had finished my dinner. Janet wanted | 
tc speak to me. 

“T’ll come at once,” I said. 

I found Janet and Bill sitting in the 
drawing-room. He was reading the pa- 
per and she was playing patience. She 
came forward swiftly when the maid 
showed me in. 

“I brought Margery here and put her 
to bed. The doctor has given her a 
sedative. She’s all in. Isn’t it awful?” 
She gave a sound that was something 
between a gasp and a sob. 

The Bishops had never kept a servant 
but a charwoman went in every morn- 
ing, cleaned the apartment and washed 
up the breakfast things. She had her 
own key. That morning she had gone 
in as usual and done the sitting room. 
Since his wife had left him, Charlie’s 
hours had been irregular and she was 
not surprised to find him asleep. But 
the time passed and she knew he had 
his work to go to. She knocked at the | 
bedroom door. There was no answer. 
She thought she heard him groaning. 

She opened the door softly. He was 
lying in bed, on his back, and he was 
breathing stertorously. He did not wake. 
She called him. Something about him 
frightened her. She went to the apart- 
ment on the same landing. It was oc- 
cupied by a journalist. He opened the 
door. | 

“Beg pardon, sir,” she said, “but would | 
you just come and ’ave a look at my 
gentleman. I don’t think ’e’s well.” 

The journalist walked into Charlie’s 
apartment. There was an empty bottle 
of veronal by the bed. “I think you’d 
better fetch a policeman,” he said. 

A policeman came and rang through 
to the police station for an ambulance. 
They took Charlie to Charing Cross 
Hospital. He never recovered conscious- 
ness. Margery was with him at the end. 

“Of course, there’ll have to be an in- 
quest,” said Janet. “But it’s obvious what 
happened. He’d been sleeping badly for 
the last three or four weeks and I sup- 
pose he’d been taking veronal. He must 
have taken an overdose by accident.” 

“Is that what Margery thinks?” 

“She’s too upset to think anything, but 
T told her I was positive he hadn’t com- 
mitted suicide. I mean, he wasn’t that 
sort of man. Am I right, Bill?” 

“Yes, dear,” he answered. 

“Did he leave any letter?” 

“No, nothing. Oddly enough, Margery 
got a letter from him this morning— 
well, hardly a letter, just a line. ‘I’m 
so lonely without you, darling.’ That’s 
all. But of course that means nothing 
and she’s promised to say nothing about 
it at the inquest. I mean, what is the 
use of putting ideas in people’s heads? 
Everyone knows that you never can tell 
with veronal; it was obviously an acci- 
dent. Am I right, Bill?” 

“Yes, dear,” he answered. 

I saw that Janet was determined to) 
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believe that Charlie Bishop had not 
committed suicide. And of course it 
might be that she was right. It is un- 
reasonable to suppose that a middle-aged 
scientist should kill himself because his 
middle-aged wife leaves him, and it is 
extremely plausible that, exasperated by 
sleeplessness, and in all probability far 
from sober, he took a larger dose of the 
sleeping draft than he realized. 

Anyhow, that was the view the coroner 
took of the matter. It was indicated 
to him that of late Charles Bishop had 
given way to habits of intemperance 
which had caused his wife to leave him, 
and it was obvious that nothing was 
further from his thoughts than to put 
an end to himself. The coroner ex- 
pressed his sympathy with the widow 
and commented strongly on the dangers 
of sleeping drafts. 

I hate funerals, but Janet begged me 
to go to Charlie’s. Several of his col- 
leagues at the hospital had intimated 
their desire to come, but at Margery’s 
wish they were dissuaded and Janet and 
Bill, Margery and I were the only per- 
sons who attended it. 

We were to fetch the hearse from the 
mortuary and they offered to call for 
me on their way. I was on the lookout 
for the car and when I saw it drive up 
went downstairs, but Bill got out and met 
me just inside the door. 

“Half a minute,” he said. “I’ve got 
something to say to you. Janet wants 
you to come back afterwards and have 
tea. She says it’s not good for Mar- 
gery to mope and after tea we'll play a 
few rubbers of bridge. Can you come?” 

“Very well.” 

But we did not play bridge, after all. 
Janet was smart in her deep mourning 
and she played the part of the sympa- 
thetic friend with amazing skill. 

We returned to the house. There was 
a telegram for Margery. She took it and 
went upstairs. I presumed it was a mes- 
sage of condolence from one of Charlie’s 
friends who had just heard of his death. 
Bill went to change, and Janet and I 
went up to the drawing-room and got 
the bridge table out. She took off her 
hat and put it on the piano. 

“It’s no good being hypocritical,” she 
said. “Of course, Margery has been 
frightfully upset, but she must pull her- 
self together now. A rubber of bridge 
will help her to get back to her normal 
state. Naturally, I’m dreadfully sorry 
about poor Charlie, but as far as he was 
concerned I don’t believe he’d ever have 
got over Margery’s leaving him and one 
can’t deny that it has made things much 
easier for her. She cabled to Gerry 
this morning.” 

“What about?” 

“To tell him about poor Charlie.” 

At that moment the maid came into 
the room. “Will you go up to Mrs. 
Bishop, please, ma’am. She wants to see 
you.” 

“Yes, of course.” 

Janet went out of the room quickly. 
Bill joined me presently and we had a 
drink. At last Janet came back. She 
handed a cablegram to me. It read: 


For heaven’s sake await letter 
Gerry 


“What do you think it means?” she 
asked me. 

“What it says,” I replied. 

“Idiot! Of course, I’ve told Margery 
that it doesn’t mean anything, but she’s 
worried. It must have crossed her cable 
telling him that Charles was dead. I 
don’t think she feels much like bridge, 
after all. I mean, it would be rather bad 
form to play on the very day her hus- 
band has been buried.” 

“Quite,” I said. 
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“Of course, he may telegraph in answer 
to her cable. He’s sure to do that, isn’t 
he? The only thing we can do now is 
to sit tight and wait for his letter.” 

I saw no object in continuing the con- 
versation. I left. In a couple of days 
Janet rang me up to tell me that Mar- 
gery had received a cablegram of con- 
dolence from Morton. She repeated it 
to me. 


Dreadfully distressed to hear sad 
news Deeply sympathize with your 
great grief Love 

Gerry 


“What do you think of it?” she 
asked me. 

“T think it’s very proper.” 

“Of course he couldn’t say he was as 
pleased as Punch, could he?” 

“Not with any delicacy.” 

“I don’t know what’ll happen to Mar- 
gery if he lets her down now,” Janet 
went on. “Of course, it remains to be 
seen if he’s a gentleman.” 

“Rot!” I said, and rang off quickly. 

In the course of the following days 
I dined with the Marshes a couple of 
times. Margery looked tired. I guessed 
that she awaited the letter that was on 
the way with sickening anxiety. Grief 
and fear had worn her to a shadow; she 


seemed fragile now and she had acquired: 


a spiritual look that I had never seen in 
her before. 

She was gentle, grateful for every 
kindness shown her, and in her smile, 
unsure and timid, was an infinite pathos. 
Her helplessness was appealing. But 
Morton was several thousand miles 
away. Then one morning Janet rang 
me up. 

“The letter has come. 
I can show it to you. 
round?” 

Her tense voice told me everything. 
When I arrived Janet gave it to me. I 
read it. It was a careful letter, and I 
guessed that Morton had written it a 
good many times. It was very kind and 
he had evidently taken pains to avoid 
saying anything that could possibly 
wound Margery; but what transpired 
was his terror. It was obvious that he was 
shaking in his shoes. 

He had felt, apparently, that the best 
way to cope with the situation was to 
be mildly facetious and he made fun of 
the white people in the colony. What 
would they say if Margery suddenly 
turned up? He would be given the 
order of the boot pretty quick. 


Margery says 
Will you come 


Prose thought the East 
was free and easy; it wasn’t, it was more 
suburban than Clapham. He loved Mar- 
gery far too much to bear the thought of 
those horrible women out there turning 
up their noses at her. It was no place for 
a@ woman, anyhow. 

He told her how much she meant to 
him, but she mustn’t bother about him, 
and he couldn’t help thinking it would 
be better if she went back to her hus- 
band. He would never forgive himself 
if he thought he had come between her 
and Charlie. Yes, I am sure it had 
been a difficult letter to write. 

“Of course, he didn’t know then that 
Charlie was dead. I’ve told Margery 
that changes everything.” 

“Does she agree with you?” 

“I think she’s being unreasonable. 
What do you make of the letter?” 

“Well, it’s plain he doesn’t want her.” 

“He wanted her badly enough two 
months ago.” 

“It’s astonishing what a change of 
air and a change of scene will do. Al- 
ready it must seem to him a year since 
he left London. He’s back among his 


old friends and his old interests. My 
dear, it’s no good for Margery to kid 
herself; the life there has taken him 
back and there’s no place for her.” 

“T’ve advised her to ignore the letter 
and go straight out to him.” 

“I hope she’s too sensible to expose 
herself to a terrible rebuff.” 

“But then what’s to happen to her? 
Oh, it’s too cruel! She’s the best woman 
in the world. She has real goodness.” 

“It’s funny, if you come to think of it; 
it’s her goodriess that has caused all the 
trouble. Why on earth didn’t she have 
an affair with Morton? Charlie would 
have known nothing about it and 
wouldn’t have been a penny the worse. 
She and Morton could have had a good 
time and when he went away they could 
have parted with the consciousness that 
a pleasant episode had come to a grace- 
ful end. It would have been a jolly 
recollection and she could have gone 
back to Charlie, and continued to make 
him the excellent wife she was.” 


on gave me a look 
of disdain. “There is such a thing as 
virtue, you know.” 

“Virtue be hanged! A virtue that only 
causes havoc and unhappiness is worth 
nothing. You can call it virtue if you 
like. I call it cowardice.” 

“The thought of being unfaithful to 
Charlie while she was living with him 
revolted her. There are women like that.” 

“Good gracious, she could have re- 
mained faithful to him in spirit while 
she was being unfaithful to him in the 
flesh. That is a feat of legerdemain that 
women find easy to accomplish.” 

“What an odious cynic you are!” 

“If it’s cynical to look truth in the face 
and exercise common sense in the affairs 
of life, then certainly I’m a cynic and 
odious, if you like. Let’s face it. Mar- 
gery’s a middle-aged woman, Charlie was 
fifty-five and they’d been married for 
sixteen years. It was natural enough 
that she should lose her head over a 
young man who made a fuss over her. 
But don’t call it love. It was physiology. 

“She was a fool to take anything he 
said seriously. It wasn’t himself speak- 
ing, it was his starved soul; it’s monstrous 
that she should seek to ruin his life by 
holding him to the wild promises he 
made then. 

“It was an accident that Margery took 
his fancy; he wanted her, and because 
he couldn’t get her, wanted her more. I 
dare say he thought it was love; believe 
me, it was only physiology. It’s her vir- 
tue that caused the whole trouble.” 

“How stupid you are! Don’t you see 
that she couldn’t help herself? She 
doesn’t happen to be a loose woman.” 

“I prefer a loose woman to a selfish 
one, and a wanton to a fool.” 

“Oh, shut up! I didn’t ask you to 
come here in order to make yourself 
absolutely beastly.” 

“What did you ask me to come for?” 

“Gerry is your friend. You introduced 
him to Margery. If she’s in the soup 
it’s on his account. But you are the 
cause of the whole trouble. It’s your 
duty to write to him and tell him he 
must do the right thing by her.” 

“’m hanged if I will,” I said. 

“Then you’d better go.” 

I started to do so. 

“Well, at all events, it’s a mercy that 
Charlie’s life was insured,” said Janet. 

Then I turned on her. “And you have 
the nerve to call me a cynic!” 

I will not repeat the opprobrious word 
I flung at her as I slammed the door 
behind me. But all the same, Janet is a 
very nice woman. I often think it would 
be great fun to be married to her. 
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Back Streets by Fannte Hurst (Continued from page 76) 


their way into the basket of the bisque 
boy. That was all. 

One day, on an impulse he had never 
repeated, he had sent up a small case of 
engraved fiat silver of conventional de- 
sign. Another time, during an epidemic 
of influenza following the war, he had 
bought her a Hudson seal coat. 

Otherwise, the same old devices, which 
Walter never disapproved, of eking out 
with additional income from handiwork 
had continued. Strange, strange Walter, 
you, stinting me out of your plenty! 

As she sat there beside him in the 
stale air of a warm May evening, it 
struck her how easily she might hate 
him, whose family wore so conspicu- 
ously the scalps of his munificence. The 
double house on Fifty-third Street. The 
summer home at Rye. The prominence 
of his place and Corinne’s in the listed 
names of patrons. The munificence of 
education, travel, sports and expensive 
activities surrounding his children. 

Lately, too, in a gallery formed by the 
merging of the fourth stories of the two 
houses, Walter had gathered the nucleus 
of an important collection of the Italian 
and Dutch masters of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. Already he had ex- 
pended a fortune in two or three pictures 
alone which would have meant affluence 
for Ray for the rest of her life. 

Yes, as she sat there beside him in 
the warmish May evening, it struck her 
again how easily she might hate him. 

It was that summer, just before the 
closing of the Saxels’ town house and 
the departure of the household for Rye, 
that Walter did what was to her some- 
thing of redeeming sweetness. 

One evening he brought her an eight- 
weeks-old French poodle. 

“Why, Walter, I wouldn’t take any- 
thing for this! Oh, my little sweetie!” 

“I thought he would be company for 
you this summer.” 

“Walter, you’re a darling!” 

It was the first admission he had ever 
made of his cognizance of how dull her 
summers must seem since the comple- 
tion of the house at Rye. With two of 
his children given to riding and driving 
over the countryside, and the beach so 
much more restricted, it had seemed the 
wise thing for Ray to take quarters at 
White Plains, eight miles away. This 
time she found residence in a boarding 
house on the main street. 


Amas it seemed, her 
summers—anyway, those that they spent 
in America—were to be lived on the 
heated strip of a small town’s main 
street. In White Plains they were long 
summers, arranged something like this: 
Occasionally of an early Sunday morn- 
ing, especially if there were house guests 
at “Seascape,” Walter drove over from 
Rye before they were up, and sat with 
her for an hour or so, always with the 
door open. Strained visits, with figures 
constantly moving across the open door 
and the hot smell of sun and soft asphalt 
coming through the lace curtains. — 

Right! In such a summer, a dog would 
be a blessed touch of companionship 
during days that for tediousness could 
sometimes be trying almost beyond en- 
durance. Relief from them lay in the 
trips to the city which she took by train, 
there to meet Walter in the cool, 
shrouded seclusion of the flat, on several 
occasions remaining over the week-end 
while the city streets lay baking outside, 
and the high tide of her contentment 
mounted to the stars. 

“Walter, let me stay in town this 


summer. It’s easier for you to come to 
me here. I do not mind the heat. 
Besides, it is dull and hot for me at 
White Plains.” 

“I want you near me,” he said dog- 
gedly. “I’ve a sense of something like 
amputation when you are in another 
town. Part of me is missing.” 

That was among the dear things he 
said which she embalmed in her memory 
and kept there. It made White Plains 
bearable and even pleasurable. The 
little dog was going to be a help. He was 
half shaven, after the manner of French 
poodles, with pompons above his ankles 
and an absurd tuft of pompadour which 
had to be caught with a bit of ribbon 
to keep a jungle of black wool out of 
his eyes. “Jean Jacques” was the name 
on the pedigree, but Ray rechristened 
him “Babe.” 

Before she left for the country, she 
was already pressing out ribbons for 
him and keeping them folded in a glove 
box upon which she had embroidered a 
poodle in black wool French knots. 

Once she caught herself talking a 
lingo which went like this, “Muvver’s 
angel sweet companion. Love oo,” and 
drew up sharply. Oh, that was awful! 
“Tll sell you to the ragman if ever I 
do that again! Get out!” 

He lay with his nose between his paws 
and stared at her, and staring, blinked. 

“Wait until I get you to the country, 
I'll take you for real walks,” she told 
him when conscience smote her at her 
hurried method of taking him for a brief 
run up and down the sidewalk. There 
was less and less reason for wanting to 
go out, particularly as the streets be- 
came glaring and dusty. 

Except for the special foods she bought 
for Walter, she telephoned for provi- 
sions. She even telephoned the depart- 
ment stores for wire shades or cretonne 
for the small objects she offered on com- 
mission to the Woman’s Exchange. 

‘ Her income from this work averaged 
about forty dollars a month. Emma, 
now a sophomore, had written her: 


Dearest Aunt Ray: 

You send me too much. I’ve saved 
enough to live one whole month 
without your sending me anything. 
Oh, Aunt Ray, I am so happy here. 
Senhora Gomez thinks I ought to 
major in Spanish. The public schools 
now feature it in their commercial 
courses and there is a big demand 
for teachers of Spanish. And just 
think, Aunt Ray, I have you to thank 
for everything! 


Silly girl; she was not of blood kin, 
and yet she seemed to have the Schmidt 
failing of lacking shrewd talent in money 
matters. Another girl would have pock- 
eted the surplus without a word. 

There were three hundred dollars, be- 
sides, salted away in a savings bank for 
Emma. It was part of the sum Ray 
had won on a racing tip. 


Dear Emma (Ray wrote back), I 
want you to take the extra money 
and buy yourself a nice spring out- 
fit. The snapshot of you is good, 
but I do not like that middy blouse. 
Buy yourself a good-quality suit. 
Keep yourself neat and study hard. 
Remember, no one can ever take 
away your education, once you get it. 
Knowledge is power. 

Your loving Aunt Ray 


She recited to Walter extracts from 
Emma’s letters as they came from time 
to time, and showed him the snapshot. 
“She is not pretty, Walter, but just a 


fine good girl, and sweet.” It was re- 
markable, the ‘consistency with which 
his interest failed to awaken. 

“That’s fine. Looks like a mighty nice 
girl.’ This without even putting on his 
glasses, without which he had _ prac- 
tically no reading vision left. Some- 
times it seemed to her that he was not 
even clear as to who Emma was. 

Well, it was just as well. Emma was 
the only concern she had that was pri- 
vately her own. Emma, and now Babe. 


is move to the coun- 
try that summer came a month earlier 
than usual, because there was talk of 
Walter’s taking August to go to Aix-les- 
Bains for the cure. Three weeks at the 
French spa, he declared, would drive out 
the demon rheumatism. Corinne, of late, 
had been taking the treatment, too. 

“Walter, you eat too much rich food. 
I cannot watch over you at home and at 
banquets, but I think I’ll cut down on 
your favorite meat dishes here.” 

“Nonsense!” he said. “I have a doc- 
tor to advise me about my health. If you 
find cooking for me a hardship, say so.” 

She was so hurt that it was a full 
minute before she could trust herself to 
reply. “Why, Walter, I didn’t mean——” 

“Of course you didn’t. You never do. 
Only, the next time, think before you 
speak. One would think, to hear you, 
that I’m a gourmand.” 

“I only mean, dear——” . 

“It’s all right. Forget it.” 

She could not. Tears pressed against 
her throat for the rest of the evening, 
though five minutes afterward he was 
eating with unassailed relish the rich 
foods she had prepared for him. 

That summer; Walter’s son Richard 
had a roadster which he drove like a 
streak about the countryside and which 
had come to be a familiar sight in White 
Plains. Frequently, it drew up before 
an ice-cream parlor across the street 
from Ray’s boarding house, a_ resort 
popular with the youth of miles around. 
Sometimes Richard would hop out. He 
was the handsome one of the family, 
slim and far more impressive in his dark 
beauty than Irma, who was just plump 
and pretty. 

Sometimes the roadster was so crowded 
that youngsters sat piled on one an- 
other’s laps. On two occasions Corinne, 
with her beautiful white waved hair un- 
covered and trim under a net, had been 
in the car. The youngsters had swept 
her into the ice-cream parlor in a circle 
of deference. As usual, there had been 
pearls on her placid breast, and to Ray, 
standing behind the lace curtains of her 
room, the monogram on the cushion at 
her empty place in the automobile and 
her folded wrap of gray cloth and chin- 
chilla were testimonial to the ordered 
rightness that had marked this life. 

The second time that Corinne arrived 
at the ice-cream parlor, Irma and Felix 
were also in the car. From behind the 
lace curtains, it was impossible to get a 
full glance at Felix. But it was difficult 
to conceive that the outline of a smail 
boy was the symbol of the knife that 
had turned and turned in her heart... 

In many ways, it was the most diffi- 
cult summer of all, what with Richard 
rampant over the’ country in his road- 
ster and the possibility of encountering 
him on all sides. It made venturing 
away from the town itself an indis- 
cretion. More and more it began to 
seem unlikely to Ray that here, there, 
everywhere—at concerts, theaters, spas, 
gaming tables, casinos—the imprint of 
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her figure had not, by now, begun to sink 
into the family consciousness. 

One night, something occurred at a 
charity féte held on the lawns of the 
Selfridge estate at Rye that caused her 
heart to stop in its beat. 

The admission fee was nominal—one 
dollar. Ices were sold from booths, and 
bricks in the contemplated hospital were 
hawked on all sides by young girls car- 
rying brick-shaped coupons in baskets 
flung by ribbons over their shoulders. 
From a platform strung with lanterns 
entertainment and speeches were offered. 

“Now, here is your ticket, Ray. All 
you need do is taxi over, keep your cab 
waiting and come around the grounds 
long enough to hear me. I expect to go 
on about ten-fifteen. It’s an important 
occasion for me, Ray. Certain people 
of particular value to me will be present. 
Tell you more about it another time. 
Has to do with a country-club situation 
that is important to me.” 


How well Ray knew! 
The Saxel family, one of the large estate 
holders, active locally, pioneers in gener- 
ous cooperation in township improve- 
ments, had not been asked to join the 
new Exmoor Country Club. Reason, 
racial. The unpretty fact of the matter 
was that the Saxels were standing out- 
side the closed portals of the Exmoor 
Country Club, wanting in, conniving, 
even bargaining for social tolerance. It 
was as if, seeing it happen, a priceless 
and venerable something were tarnishing 
before her very eyes. 

But all that was beside the point. In 
addition to the social wedge which this 
occasion seemed to offer Walter for Co- 
rinne and the children, he wanted Ray 
there as commentator. 

“Walter, somehow, it seems so con- 
spicuous, my going there—alone.” 

“Nobody will notice you in a crowd. 
I’ve reasons for wanting to inspire local 
confidence. I’m going to open the drive 
myself with fifty thousand. You show 
up in time to hear the addresses.” 

“T’ll need a gardenish sort of dress.” 

“Get it.” 

Get it! Never the proffered where- 
withal to make the getting of it a less 
laborious scouting-about for remnants 
to be put together by ingenuity. Why, 
the cost of that gray chinchilla-trimmed 
wrap of Corinne’s was three times the 
cost of Ray’s entire wardrobe. The 
thought evoked a rattle of chilly laughter. 

“If you don’t want to come——” 

“Don’t be silly, darling.” 

“Want you to take notice of a John 
Estabrooke. President of Exmoor. Il 
be having something to talk over with 
you about him in a few days. Funny 
thing, dear, what it does for me to have 
you tied to the old apron string. I need 
the feeling of you around. Don’t let me 
down, Ray.” 

“I’m not letting you down, darling, 
only where we take such elaborate pre- 
cautions as a rule, it does seem——” 

“Let me worry about precautions.” 

And yet something happened on that 
occasion which, while it had no quality 
of definiteness, was to riddle her with 
dreads. 

The afternoon preceding the evening 
of the féte, there were thundershowers. 
They will have to postpone it, Ray 
thought with a surge of relief. But about 
four o’clock, a hot sun came pouring 
through dissolving clouds. And _ that 
night the clipped lawns of the Selfridge 
estate were dry underfoot, and there was 
little evidence of recent rains. 

It was true, the tall, nondescript- 
looking woman in printed voile attracted 
little, if any, notice in the milling 
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crowds. Once there, Ray felt glad she 
had come. A watery moon flattened 
and made gray the lawns, baring them 
for the laying-on of eccentric shadows 
cast by tree and building. 
night the color of a gray moth, with 
spotted wings. Japanese lanterns strung 
from tree to tree were the spots. 

It was while Ray was standing toward 
the rear of the camp chairs that had 
been ranged in rows before the plat- 
form, securely tucked into the overflow 
of standees, that the something hap- 
pened which gave her the sensation that 
someone had caught her heart in his 
hand on its frightened rebound. 

Richard was there. Preceding his 
father’s address, during some expert 
banjo playing, Ray could see him stand- 
ing in one of the side aisles. Then she 
saw Irma push her way to his side. 

Ray saw the plump white hand, with 
its bracelet of seed pearls she had helped 
Walter select, placed on Richard’s arm. 
His listening, inclined ear; then the 
startled face of Walter’s son swinging 
to find hers. 

It was a face that even in moonlight 
darkened as it gazed, with a flush that 
made it look as if it had been slapped. 
That was all, because without a second 
glance, without waiting for Walter, ex- 
plaining it to him later on the plea of 
sudden illness, Ray slipped through the 
crowd. 

Never a word to Walter of the fear 
that from that day on was nesting in 
her heart, but except to take the Babe 
for his early and late walks, or to go 
to town when a week-end with Walter 
presented itself, she did not leave her 
rooms again until, some five days after 
a ship had sailed, bearing “Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Saxel and son, chauffeur and 
maid,” a Mrs. Ray Schmidt, destination 
Cherbourg, embarked on a smaller boat. 

“Let me go as your maid,” people were 
always saying to Ray when they heard of 
her periodic trips abroad. 

That was well and good from the out- 
side, looking in. Actually, these trips 
—there had been six of them in all— 
amounted to little in the way of travel. 
Once, because she had never seen Lon- 
don, she had gone over alone for a few 
days from Paris. Another year she had 
taken a tour of the larger cities of the 
Continent; but in the main her Euro- 
pean trips were no more than a matter 
of changing quarters from the New York 
flat to a European hotel or pension with- 
in easy reach of the large hostelries pat- 
ronized by the Saxels. 

Paris, glimpsed from an_ occasional 
day’s tour or from hotel rooms that 
looked on a court, was not the bewitch- 
ing city of cafés, galleries, shops, bridges, 
towers, Madeleine, Louvre, Montmartre, 
Seine, Champs Elysées and Bois. Not the 
Paris. that she, Ray, would so have loved. 

At Aix-les-Bains, Walter’s favorite spa, 
it was better. The pretty French spa, 
within sight of the first towering heads 
of the Alps, seemed to reduce to mini- 
mum fears, dreads, old nervousnesses. 
A false security about that, though, be- 
cause here the centrifugal life of the 
place emanated from the nucleus of 
the casino, the bathhouses, the park in 
the public square which contained the 
drinking springs. 

Mornings, at eleven, during the sea- 
son, there were band concerts in this 
square, and it was part of the prescribed 
routine for the whole of the visiting 
township to forgather there. 

Afternoons at four, music, tea and 
dancing helped conceal the fact that 
many of the ‘men and women, so seem- 
ingly care-free over tea or cocktail, ac- 
tually were racked with infirmities or 
the threat of them. In addition to the 
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English and Americans, there were al- 
ways, to Ray’s endless amazement, ma- 
harajas, South African potentates and 
Mohammedan princes. 

Oh, there was no use talking, no use 
denying it to herself, solitude, the quiet 
reaches of the long, long days she had 
learned to spend passively within hotel 
rooms, had not succeeded in downing 
within her a love of the light, the move- 
ment, the gaming, the dining, the win- 
ing in the semipublic resort. Evenings, 
from her rooms she could see the lights 
of the casino. There was something 
about the spectacle that was a clutch of 
excitement through her very being. 

It was one thing just to avoid the pub- 
lic square and popular tea haunts where 
she might encounter Corinne or one of 
her children; it was another deliberately 
to deny herself the diversion, sometimes 
the profit, and always the pleasurable 
excitement of the casino. 

At Monte Carlo, where the casino was 
almost a small city, it had all beeh much 
simpler. Here at Aix-les-Bains, on those 
evenings when Ray knew Corinne was to 
be present, she never ventured into the 
rooms where the larger stakes were being 
played, but took her smaller hazards at 
the polyglot tables where the croupiers 
dealt in the pea-shot sums of the pension 
and boarding-house crowds. 

Hours on end, fascinated, Ray would 
stand in the heavy fringe of onlookers 
surrounding these high tables, watching 
with bright magnetized eyes the spec- 
tacle of chance as it held the circles 
around the green baize cloth in attitudes 
of strain, expectation, hope, frustration. 

The girls on the fringe of these men 
and women who played and won and 
lost in terms of hundreds of thousands 
of francs were like rouged ghouls of 
these nightly occasions, hovering at the 
elbows of the men whose stacks of chips 
or notes or coins were highest. It was 
almost an ethic that the male winner 
must feed into their greedy jeweled 
talons the spume of his gains. 

Ray’s head reeled with their perfumes 
as their jeweled arms reached over 
shoulders to place bets. Spangled birds 
of paradise pecking at spangled offal. 
Sometimes a stray five-hundred-franc 
note, or a chip flung over a shoulder 
would find itself in Ray’s hand. 

At first, this had come as a shock to 
her, but gradually, as it became apparent 
that even the smug married women 
plucked at these backward-flung notes, 
it became part of the evening’s high 
pitch. True, it was not for the birds of 
nondescript plumage like Ray that these 
notes actually were intended. But a 
hand, reaching in quickly, could flip one. 
Grabber, keeper! 


‘ewe horrible and in- 
evitable to these tables was the outer 
fringe of the outer fringe: elderly 
women, with bands of black velvet worn 
to cover the cables in their necks, their 
talons, covered with gold rings, clutching 
onto evening purses. Their weaving, 
witch-like hands and dry-as-powder fin- 
gers were what made it horrible to clutch 
for spoils. The necky reaching from the 
last rows gave Ray a sick feeling. 

One evening, on a hundred-franc stake, 
she had gone home with a thousand 
francs. But usually her luck was more 
evasive. Small risks, small winnings, if 
any, but a general average profit, be- 
cause she was conservative and would 
quit with a narrow surplus. 

This year Walter and Corinne had 
come over without the older children, 
leaving Richard to his work in the bank- 
ing house and Irma visiting the Mordecai 
Pooles, said to be the wealthiest family 
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wonderful tonight ” 


iF WAS like old times 
to hear him say it. Not in months had Bob said 
one word about her clothes. And she couldn’t 
blame him. For when Betty and Bob were mar- 
ried she had all the lovely dresses any girl could 
want. What happy times they had that first year 
—and what a shock it was when she felt the first 
urgent need of a really nice dress, and the money 
for it wasn’t to be had! 

Shesimply couldn’ t wear last year’s frock—styles 
had changed so much. If only she could make 
something herself. But Betty had never learned 
—it had been so easy to buy things up to now. 

And then—just when she was so discouraged— 
Betty made the discovery so many girls are mak- 
ing every day. Near by was a wonderful sewing 
school that seemed to be meant for girls like her 
—a school with every convenience, and clever 
electric machines to use, and a sympathetic 
teacher to show her step by step just what to do. 

No wonder she sang over the breakfast dishes 
in the days that followed. For her heart was gay 
with hope and her head was whirling with plans. 
After just a few lessons at the school she made a 
simple dress—then another at a mere fraction of 
its cost in the shops. Then began the really great 
adventure—a design chosen ever so carefully, 
precious fabric that she loved to touch, hours of 
sheer delight at home watching it grow as she had 
dreamed it would. And then—this night at the 
club dance with Bob, happier than she had been 
in two whole years. 


Are you too dreaming of the clothes you want, but can’t 
afford? Are you wishing that in some way you could learn 
to make them all yourself? You can! Modern patterns, 
modern methods and the modern Singer Electric have 
made sewing a joyous adventure. Perhaps, like most 
young women, all you need is the confidence that comes 
with making just one dress. If so, the nearest Singer 
School is ready to help without one cent of cost to you. 
An expert teacher will assist you in selecting designs, 
fabrics and colors that are individually becoming to you. 
Then step by step you will be shown how to lay out 
your pattern, cut out your materials, and completely 
make, fit and finish the dress of your choice. In just 
a few afternoons or evenings you will learn those easy 
modern methods that will make forever simple the 
creation of your own smart clothes. 


SINGER SEWING SCHOOLS 


Conducted by SINGER SEWING MACHINE Co. 


Copyright U. S. A. 1930-1931, by the Singer Manufacturing Co. 
All rights reserved for all countries. 


February, 193 i3y 


If you would like to know how you can learn to make your own dresses, 
free, at the nearest Singer Sewing School, simply telephone or call 
at the Singer Shop in your community. Or send the coupon below 
and full information about this new plan will come to you at once. 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE CoO., INC. 
Dept. B-117, Singer Bldg. New York. N.Y. 


Please tell me about the Singer Sewing 
School nearest my home and how J may have 
free personal instruction. 
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pro YOUR PILLOW 


BEFORE A COLD 
GRIPS YOU 


Corps can be very dangerous—if 
neglected. Never let a cold grip you. 
Fight it simply and swiftly from the 
first sneeze with Vapex. 


You can use Vapex morning and 
night—on your handkerchief and on 
each end of your pillow. A drop is all 
you need, for Vapex keepsits strength. 
The vapor is refreshing and promptly 
clears your head, stops sniffling, and 
relieves your distress. 


A single application costs only 2c, 
for the $1 bottle contains fifty appli- 
cations. Never experiment with imita- 
tions of Vapex that claim to be “‘just 
as good.” Vapex is too complex to be 
successfully imitated. It is a safe inha- 
lant for every one—evenlittle children. 
Millions of bottles are sold yearly. It 
is approved by Good Housekeeping. 


Ask your druggist for V-A-P-E-X. 


A drop on your handkerchief 


“VAPE X 


Breathe your cold away 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. OF. 


Listen to the Vapex radio program every Monday and 
Friday evening on Stations wor, WMAQ, WLW, WCAU, 
wBz and wsza. 
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of Spanish Jews in America. During the 
summer two or three times an amusing 
and daring thing happened between 
Walter, at play at the baccarat table, 
and Ray, on the fringe. 

Without ever the slightest note of 
recognition between them, he had tossed 
her some of his chips, and leaning over 
his shoulder, she had placed them. On 
the evenings that Corinne did not join 
him at the casino, always of course with 
discretion, this was amusingly possible. 

Sometimes, as Ray watched Walter, 
the miracle of the consistency of her 
love for this man, which had so long 
ago passed her understanding, smote her. 
It was as if, with her very breathing, 
she could say over and over to herself, 
Darling, darling, darling. 

Somehow, she had to be grateful for 
the miracle of caring like that. (Darling. 
Darling.) Caring so invulnerably made 
her feel snug, even when the sense that 
she was waiting, and yet there was noth- 
ing for which to wait, was heaviest upon 
her. (Darling. Darling.) 

It was one of the easy summers. The 
Friedlanders from Mannheim and Frank- 
furt am Main, an impressive group with 
contingents of daughters, daughters-in- 
law, grandchildren, maids and nurses, 
had joined their American cousins at the 
Bernascon that year. There was scarcely 
an hour of the day or evening that 
Corinne was not occupied with the Ger- 
man women. It left Walter more than 
ordinarily free to have luncheon in the 
tiny suite in the hotel buried beneath 
the hill that shouldered the Bernascon. 

And what a luncheon could be served 
there, on a table drawn up beside a win- 
dow which looked out upon a small 
garden where guests could sit under tin 
umbrellas and sip coffee or liqueur. It 
was like a picnic. It threw Ray into a 
gay, irresponsible mood. And away from 
the banking house, away from the more 
formal routine of the Bernascon, some- 
thing let down in Walter. He became 
younger. It was as if the reincarnation 
of their youth had leaned into these 
bright, fleeting days. 

Not even the usual daily sheaves of 
cables from the banking house came 
through to him. As Walter himself put 
it, it was a case of taking a complete rest, 
or having one forced upon him. 

Ray suspected that part of his docil- 
ity to this complete business detachment, 
which was not characteristic of him, was 
the result of a scare which had been 
thrown into him by an attack of acute 
indigestion which had laid him low dur- 
ing several days of the sojourn at Paris. 
As a matter of fact, the cause of the 
sharp gastric attack was easily traceable 
to his inability to resist the compensa- 
tions of the table. Just the same, he was 
chastened that summer; went through 
a double term of the cure with a shame- 
faced regard for his diet that, because it 
was so boyish, hurt her. 

Sometimes, in the evening, when the 
women were attending a concert or grand 
opera at the fine opera house adjoining 
the casino, Ray and Walter ventured, 
by way of one of the horse-drawn ba- 
rouches, for a drive along tranquil old 
roads over which trees met to form leafy 
tunnels. The trotting horse, the rounded 
back of the driver, the lazily flecking 
whip, the distant hills, Walter’s fingers 
laced into hers, fireflies, were part of 
the remote reality seen through eyelashes 
that recently had been kissed by Walter. 

“Walter” — fingers interlaced — “I love 


you.” 
“I love you, Ray.” 
Clip. Clop. 


“Walter,” she asked him during one of 
these drives, “have you any regrets?” 
He had been lying back, with his head 


against her shoulder. “About what?” he 
asked her, without moving. 

“Us.” 

Clip. Clop. 

“When you ask me that, Ray,” he said 
quietly, after a long pause, “you might 
as well ask if I have any regrets because 
I have hands, or because my children 
are healthy, or because there is a sun. 
You have held my life together, Ray. 
What force I have never would have 
been disciplined without you. I don’t 
always admit it, even to myself, but 
practically everything I am, or everything 
I have accomplished, has been you. I 
know that, Ray, and when I am sane, I 
admit it. Me, have regrets!” 


The blood began to whir in her ears 
of the suffusing sweetness of what he 
said, and yet what she had hoped for 
was that he would turn the question: 
Have you any regrets, Ray? 

It was not only that assurances to the 
contrary were bubbling at her heart to be 
spoken, but the question would have re- 
flected a solicitude for her that she 
wanted terribly. 

What, after all, had she given up in 
an entire lifetime that could compare 
with the stolen sweetness of such an 
evening as this? The only ill that can 
ever befall the perfection of what we 
have, she told him over and over again, 
is that anyone else be hurt by what we 
are doing, and we must never let that 
happen. He knew what she meant, and 
invariably kissed her fingers. But if only 
he had leaned to her with the question: 
Ray, have you any regrets? 


“No, I have no regrets, Ray, except 
for the lie. It has been hard. I have 
suffered. But I have no regrets, Ray.” 

Itt tL I. 

“Nor I.” 

“I have needed you, Ray, every inch of 
the way.” 

(I. I. i. I, bh. 2) 

“And I you.” 

“I have been happier with you than I 
deserve.” 

IIT I I I) 

What if suddenly she should throw his 
hand from her lap, leap from the slowly 
moving vehicle and run laughing down 
the road, thumbing her nose at him, 
screaming her derision? That would be 
madness, the escape of the sense of mad- 
ness that sometimes pressed against the 
wall of her being when she felt herself, 
as now, beating vainly against the walls 
of his being, as if he were so much 
mortar and stone... 

He lifted her hand suddenly and 
pressed it against his brow. “I’ve a 
headache. I like to feel your hand. I’m 
tired, Ray. It rests me to be with you.” 

For an hour longer they rode at snail’s 
pace along the quiet, tree-laced road, 
and presently he fell asleep with his 
head against her numb shoulder, her 
palm against his brow. 


The engagement of Irma, to Mordecai 
II, eldest son of Mordecai Poole, founder 
and president of the North American 
Coffee Company, and their coming to 
Aix-les-Bains with Richard brought to 
an abrupt ending a summer which was 
filled with the perfections of occasions 
such as these. Though it was through 
Walter’s eyes that Ray had beheld the 
progress of this love affair, nevertheless, 
when it actually precipitated itself, it 
came as a shock to him. 

“Why, Walter, you act as if something 
dreadful had occurred, instead of some- 
thing which you had been not only ex- 
pecting, but hoping for.” 

They had been seated in Ray’s sitting 
room, reading aloud from a paper the 
announcement of the engagement party. 

At this remark, one of the familiar 
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gusts of anger, swept him. “You talk as 
if I’d been trying to marry her off!” 
“Nonsense, Walter! But you know 
yourself, when Irma decided to stay at 
home this summer to visit the Pooles 
and come over later with Richard, you 
suspected what was going to happen.” 


“You women have a set of mental 
processes that are beyond me. You and 
her mother had this thing arranged in 
your minds before the two ever met. If 


I had my way she wouldn’t be thinking | 


of marriage for another five years.” 


Ray sat very still at that, flushing | 
with a flood of bitterness and strange 


pleasure—“you and her mother.” 

Yes, much of what he said was true. 
She realized it now. Ever since, through 
the eyes of Walter, she had beheld Irma 
and young Poole skiing or dancing to- 
gether, the dream of this alliance had 
nested in her mind. 

It was right and fitting that a Saxel 
should marry a Poole. Ray beheld Irma 
moving along to a destiny as sure and 
normal as Corinne’s. Irma would marry 
young, well, and within the clan. There 
would be issue—issue of Walter’s issue. 

How passionately she, Ray, had de- 


sired that marriage now came over her | 


in a kind of slow anger. Why? In order 
that the wall which over twenty years 
ago before had closed Walter in might 
continue to shut her out. Why? In 
order that for Corinne, who had every- 
thing, there might be even more. 

The coming of the young people and 
the subsequent arrival of Mordecai Poole, 
Senior, and his young second wife, put 
an abrupt end to their easily managed 
scheme of things. The Saxel-Fried- 
lander-Poole party now occupied a fine 
old building, also hotel property, known 
as the Villa, usually given over to visiting 


royalty. Here, they took up a sort of | 


carnival family life, sufficient unto them- 
selves, yet in evidence everywhere. 

Saxels, Friedlanders, Pooles, every- 
where! It made the days long again 
and dull again and empty of Walter. It 
caused the old creeping inertia to grip. 
It once more afforded Ray time for 
writing long letters to Emma, stitching 
blouses for her by hand, and on occa- 
sional pickings from the casino, tucking 
a bill or a trinket into a letter. 

A summer hitherto all too fleeting 
seemed suddenly to pause and stand still. 
Sometimes, since she did not speak 
French, whole days passed without more 
than a friendly pantomime with those 
who served her, or the sound of her 
own voice caressing the Babe. 


It was during this period, literally to | 
kill the time and make less tedious that | 


after-dinner period, that she set about 
smoking. 
the gesture of sitting beside a demi- 
tasse with the smoke coming from her 
nostrils that manufactured a sense of 
well-being. According to law and order, 
she had dined well, wined well and was 
at peace with herself and her world. 

Oh, everything was as it should be! 
The weight at her heart was not resent- 
ment; it was ache. It was right of Wal- 
ter meticulously to absent himself, these 
days following the announcement of his 
daughter’s betrothal. No one quicker 
than she to realize the folly of a care- 
less move. Besides, demands were upon 
him. 

One evening he did manage to leave 
the baccarat table for an hour and 
hurry to her hotel. She had been bath- 
ing the Babe and, seated on the bed- 
room floor beside a tin tub of soapy 
water, was rubbing him dry with an old 
towel. 

Somehow, the spectacle of her there in 
an old red negligee made him tender. 
She was for darting into fresh clothes 


There was something about | 


13? 
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and adjusting the room into the order in 
which she liked always to greet him. 
“Stay the way you are, Ray. Don’t 
move. I like it.” 
She sank back on her knees and heels. 
“Walter, I had no idea you could get 


away.” 
“Neither had I. Couldn’t, I guess. 
Just came. It’s the women who are 


making it this way. No need to call 
together a league of nations because two 
young people get engaged!” 

“You poor dear tired one! 
you something cool to drink.” 

He waved her back. ‘Stay that way. 
I like it.” 

“Why, Walter,” she said, looking up 
at him through eyes that were filled 
with a sense of his mood of tenderness, 
“I think you’re paying me a compliment.” 

“I don’t know about that, but I do 
know that it rests me to be here—like 
this—quiet. If I had my way, I’d stay 
here for a month and rest—like this.” 

“You wouldn’t, darling,’ she said, 
thinking of the discomforts of her mode 
of living; “but it’s nice of you to think 
you would. You're fed up, but it will 
soon be over.” 

“Can’t be too soon for me. The gabble. 
Good Lord, the gabble of the women! 
Their insanity after things. I want to 
be quiet. I can be quiet here with you.” 

“My dear.” 

“Now, mark my word, Ray—it’s a prom- 
ise to myself—next year you and I are 
coming abroad somewhere. Just you and 
I. It can be managed. Some place high 
and cool and clean, and away from fever- 
ish people. Switzerland! A chalet that 
looks out over snow-capped mountains. 
It’s coming to me, Ray. I need it.” 

Even as warmth flowed over her and 
she laid lips to the hand stretched over 
his knee, there was that old rhythm at 
her again. I. I. I. I. I. I. It’s com- 
ing to me. I need it. 

What about her? The walking in the 
shadow. The lurking up the side streets. 
The loneliness that was filled with so 
many dreads and fears and cautions. 

What about me! What about me! 

Presently, without protest, he let her 
prepare him a drink of fresh limes, a 
touch of almond oil and grenadine. 

“Ah, fine! Beats your French liqueurs. 
This tastes like me in carpet slippers.” 

He was right. How sweet and sure 
and snug and bright it would be, back 
there in the flat which was recalled to 
him by the drink he had so frequently 
imbibed there! For that matter, how 
sweet and right to be here together. 

“Take off your coat, dear; you're warm.” 

“I must go back. They'll miss me. 
I’m playing baccarat with old Poole.” 

“Oh, Walter, I had hoped——” 

“No. Besides, there’s a trip to An- 
necy planned for early tomorrow.” 

She held out his hat, wanting to say: 
What about me? It’s been six days of 
sitting here alone. It’s not that I’m 
complaining—I understand so well—but 
sometimes, sitting here alone, the fear 
comes over me—honestly, the fear of 
getting crazy with the sameness of this 
suspense. Take me to Switzerland now! 
I need the change. It’s coming to me. 

Of course, she said nothing of the sort. 

“T’ll be waiting, dear.” 


Let me get 


At midnight, against her discretion, 
but because of restlessness and the un- 
utterable weariness of solitude that was 
born afresh out of her hatred of seeing 
Walter go, Ray climbed into a brown 
lace evening dress, threw on a chiffon 
scarf and hurried out to the casino. 

For an hour she stood at one of 
the five-franc boule tables, placing one- 
france pieces until she had lost twenty. 
Then, for another hour, fascinated as 
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always, she stood watching the small ebb 
and flow of these backwater tables. 

A different picture from the weaving 
magnificence of the grand salons beyond. 
And yet it caught her, even here—the 
lure that used to capture her fancy at 
the tables in back rooms Over the Rhine. 

“If I had money, I’m afraid I’d be a 
big gambler,” she once told Walter. 

“If you had money, you might fly 
away from me,” had been his strange 
retort. Strange, and yet later, trying to 
analyze it, she used it often to explain 
the penury of his attitude towards her. 

Standing there, watching the petty ebb 
and flow of the franc, the eager, greedy 
hands of the reaching women which, 
somehow, could appear so much more 
greedy than the reaching hands of the 
men, desire to play caused her to feel 
in her spangled purse for a coin. 

She ached to be part of that high- 
tension moment when the boule ball 
skedaddled into place. Ball-bearinged 
little demon of destiny! 


4 ae were no coins 
left in her purse, but a gray-haired man 
tossed two francs over his shoulder as if 
thus to propitiate the stroke of luck that 
had just swept him twenty. 

It was while Ray was in the act of 
placing the two-franc piece on the red, 
that her eyelids, as if magnetized, were 
literally dragged to meet eyes like two 
lighted tunnels that were regarding her 
from across the table. The eyes of 
Irma. The young, despising, incredulous, 
wounded and mercilessly appraising eyes 
of the daughter of Walter. Beside her, 
gazing in innocence at the game, stood 
Corinne. Mother and daughter, and as 
the daughter of Walter continued to im- 
pale with her glance the frozen eyes of 
Ray, her arm stole up and lay in a kind 
of challenging protection along the bare, 
white shoulders of her mother. 

As Ray pushed her way out of that 
scene of sudden terror, it seemed to her 
that the streets came running in spokes 
to the door of the casino, ready to fold 
her into their merciful oblivion. 


There was no surprise about it. Ray 
had been sitting for practically the whole 
of the ensuing day playing solitaire be- 
side her window. Hour after hour, her 
eyes revolving over the layout of cards, 
she forced herself to pit her mind against 
the small scheme of the game, the idea 
being not to allow herself to dwell upon 
the incident which had turned heart, 
legs, arms, into sands which were run- 
ning away, leaving nothingness. 

Was it possible that all through these 
years she had ever dreamed it could be 
other than a fool’s paradise? Two years 
before, at that garden party at Rye, she 
had known just what she knew now. No. 
No. No. It was not so simple. Truth 
of it was, she had never really allowed 
herself to think. 

Besides, there was nothing to do about 
it. The thing to do was not to think; 
to pull herself together, as if it had 
never happened; to keep the young, hurt, 
angered and loathing face of Irma from 
moving across the lay of the cards, mak- 
ing Ray feel hot and stifled and full of 
the sense of a need to do something. 

And of course there was nothing to do. 
Presently, when Walter came, everything 
would go on precisely as it had before. 
The only possible precaution was to be 
more careful. That was easy. Just a 
little more careful—and then he came, 
and there was no surprise about it. 

Suddenly he was there. How like his 
father, as he had stood with one inde- 
cisive foot on the curb of the C H and D 
depot! Precisely so Richard stood now, 


one foot scraping back and forth as he 
hesitated. 

In the midst of the calamity of what 
was happening to her, the irrelevant con- 
sciousness smote Ray that, as luck would 
have it, she was wearing the old red 
negligee and that the Babe was licking 
a bonbon she had just tossed him. 

Precisely the picture to burn itself into 
Richard’s young mind! The florid, wall- 
papered room. One of her chemises 
hanging up to dry. Cigaret stubs strewn. 

This was the kind of scene dished up 
to boys from college, on larks. 

“Tm sorry,” he said, as she rose, 
clutching her negligee together. 

It was simply incredible, this flesh of 
Walter’s flesh, there, a man, speaking. 
Was ever before such an interview as 
this one about to take place? Son of 
her spirit, son who should have been of 
her flesh, standing, an abominating 
stranger, before her. 

What made it so fantastic was that 
terrible impulse to take his face between 
her hands. And yet, through it. Ray re- 
alized how she must appear to him. To 
the boy, she was the anathema of anath- 
emas. His foolish old father’s relic of 
an indiscretion. 

All his life, now, he would be branded 
with the memory of this day. Ray wanted 
to efface the day for him. She wanted 
to efface the horrible reality of herself, 
seated there holding together the red 
negligee, and the Babe on the chair be- 
side her, licking his bonbon. 

(My poor boy. Oh, my poor boy.) 

“Let us have this thing out, Miss—er— 
Mrs. Schmidt, by beginning in the mid- 
dle. You’re sensible, I’m sure.” 

So this was the curious thing called 
the “new youth.” This brittle, unem- 
barrassed young voice. 

“I hate like the dickens barging in 
here, you understand that? As a matter 
of fact, you have every right to throw 
me out. Don’t, please. But I’m sure you 
won’t. Lay off Father, Mrs. Schmidt.” 

She just sat... 

“All well and good to say these matters 
are a man’s own. So they are, up to a 
point. For years we’ve been letting it 
happen up to that point. We think it is 
up to you now to save him from making 
more of a spectacle of himself than he 
has in the past. Remove this embar- 
rassment from my sister’s position.” 

“You mean. ?” 

“You know what I mean. I suppose 
I should shame you with the anomalous 
position in which you have placed my 
mother, and, for that matter, us children. 
But I’m not here as a moralist or as my 
father’s keeper. I’m here because a con- 
crete situation has arisen which makes 
it imperative that I request or, if I must, 
demand that you terminate this ridicu- 
lous situation.” 


Youss upstart, for whom 
her heart had been bleeding ever since 
he entered the room; young keg of 
broken glass sitting there making brittle 
sounds about life and the secret places of 
the inner shrine known as heart. 

“You cannot, Mrs. Schmidt, continue 
to make my father the laughingstock of 
the world. For years we have had to close 
our eyes to the shadow of you moving 
along the background of our lives. Every- 
body except my mother knows. It is not 
square, Mrs. Schmidt, to continue to 
make my father, who is a public figure 
now, a comic strip.” 

Corinne did not know. 
DID NOT KNOW. 

“And now, as you probably are aware, 
my sister is about to marry. The Mor- 
decai Pooles aren’t any more prudish 
than the next ones, but Mrs. Schmidt, 
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surely you must realize that in the face 
of my sister’s engagement, this public 
nastiness cannot go on.” 

If only the floor, yawning, would swal- 
low her up before the merciless, unhurt, 
disgusted eyes of this perfect-shouldered, 
lean-thighed polo player, sitting there on 
his high horse. Why, this very quality 
of his sophistication had been born out 
of her concern for him. She, Ray, from 
the. back alleys of his life, had steered 
his development and education away 
from the softening influences of Corinne. 
His self-confidence and power of asser- 
tiveness had been born in his contacts 
and competition in schools and colleges 
which she had selected for him. How 
dared he grind her pain to pulp! 

“You must get out of the picture, Mrs. 
Schmidt, permanently. This you must 
do out of regard for my father; out of a 
sense of the jeopardy in which you place 
my mother. I wonder if you realize what 
this would do to her. She worships my 
father. You dare not destroy that.” 

(Destroy. Me destroy? Boy, in this 
strange story of your father and me, I 
have been at his elbow, conserving every 
inch of his life. Boy, don’t destroy me 
or you destroy him!) 

“Remember, Mrs. Schmidt, I have not 
come here to plead in the name of mo- 
rality. I may criticize him, but I do not 
judge. At school and college the noised- 
about legend of my father and his 
shadow was something I accepted as a 
humiliation that was to be part of my 
life. So did my sister. We even learned 
to understand and tolerate ... But now, 
she is about to be married, Mrs. Schmidt, 
and you have not the right to jeopardize 
her future. Go away permanently.” 

(Boy, boy, let me talk. Let me find 
words to say the unsayable. Don’t you 
know your father needs me terribly? 
Try to see the terribleness to him of what 
you are asking.) 

“You must go away, Mrs. Schmidt, 
without my father’s knowing. And then, 
after the break is over I promise you 
I will see to your—er—remuneration.” 

Oh, the shame of the despair she was 
permitting this young god to behold! 
She began to cry, and because he was 
horribly embarrassed, he closed the door 
and stood with his back against it. 

“I wouldn’t do that. Why is it that 
the mention of money is what always 
creates hysteria in a situation like this? 
All right; if the mention of anything so 
gross between my father and you is re- 
pellent, I rescind. You have the priv- 
ilege of changing your mirtd later. Only 
go, Mrs. Schmidt! Save him from the 
destruction and the ridicule you have it 
in your power to bring down upon him— 
and his. If you don’t go——” 

Her crazy impulse was to turn upon 
him, impishly. What-if-I-don’t? What- 
if-I-don’t! There—bah!—and shoot, out 
her tongue. And yet, somehow, it was 
not thinkable for her to hear the end of 
that threat. 

“Tl go,” she said. “I'll go.” 

Neither was it strange to her that 
Walter should walk in then. The room 
was a stage, and he had been dropped 
his cue, that was all. How like they 
were, those two. The blood that bound 
them was the thick blood that bound 
clans and made imperishable a certain 
heritage of Jewishness. 

Walter had it, staring cold-eyed at 
his son. Richard, who had been on his 
high and terrible horse two minutes be- 
fore, was his father’s son, now, so smitten 
with horror and surprise that Ray again 
wanted to take his sleek head between 
her hands and place her lips against 
the look of small boy that had come over 
the face of young cock-o’-the-walk. 

“Get out!” said Walter to his son. 
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“T’m not ashamed, Father, of what I’m 
doing.” 

“Get out!” 

“T’ve the right to be here.” 

“You have no right here. This is my 
right—the only right I have ever placed 
before the million-and-one rights of my 
family. You have no rights here—none 
of you; this corner of my life belongs to 
me—safe, free from every one of you— 
the only privacy, sanctum, home, I have 
ever dared claim for my own. Get out!” 

The ridiculousness of the going Rich- 
ard, like a small boy, whipped! 

“Walter, don’t humiliate him. He’s 
right. He’s right.” 

He caught her to him. He kissed her 
throat. Horrible to her, he clutched the 
hem of her red negligee, kissing that. He 
was trying to say something but he had 
no words and he had no voice. 

“I promise you, Walter,” she said fi- 
nally, in answer to his half-coherent 
mouthings, ‘not while I live—never will 
I leave you—never—never.” 


E ces for the grow- 
ing complexity of the precautions, things 
were little altered by what had seemed 
to be crisic while it was happening. 

Once more in the New York flat, with 
its scores of tiny knickknacks: the grad- 
uated row of imitation ivory elephants; 
the gilt filigree parlor set, the size of a 
postage stamp. Bisque figures. A lay- 
out that had not changed with the years, 
except that the once-modern apartment 
building had slid back into the quiet 
limbo of old-fashioned walk-up. 

For the most part, except for the al- 
most insane confinement to home, she 
kept up a pretty good front. And as if 
cognizant of this, Walter was gentler. 

“Never you mind, Ray. This much I’ve 
made up my mind to. This coming 
summer we're going to take that Switz- 
erland trip together, just the way I’ve 
been planning it for years. Corinne 
wants to go West with Felix and the 
Friedlander aunts. While they’re on that 
trip, it will be three weeks at Aix and 
two in Switzerland for us. Pretty nice?” 

“Oh, Walter—pretty nice! Heaven!” 

Sometimes, never betting more than 
five or ten dollars, and not infrequently 
coming home with a killing that amount- 
ed to forty or fifty, Ray accompanied a 
Mrs. Hopper, one of the girls, who drove 
a small roadster manufactured by the 
firm for which her “friend” was city 
manager. Warm afternoons at Belmont 
Park or the Aqueduct were pleasant. 
Ray came to know dozens of the women 
habitués by sight. 

For the most part, the women who 
frequented the races as a matter of live- 
lihood and routine were, with exceptions, 
a plucked-looking lot. Women with 
rouged wrinkles, silver mesh bags, and 
about their eyes and lips a look of fever. 

“You cannot beat this game,” they 
were fond of confiding to one another, 
as day after day, season after season, 
year after year, city after city, they fos- 
tered the feverish dream of one day 
beating it. A circle of withering women 
with faces that crawled with lines. And 
among them Ray herself. 

It was around this period that there 
came a letter from Emma: 


Dearest Aunt Ray: 

Commencement is May twenty- 
seventh. I know it will please you 
to know that I graduate cum laude 
and already have a teaching position 
in the high school of Vandalia. The 
salary is fifty dollars a month to 
start. I know it will make you very 
happy, after all you have done for me, 
to see me beginning to be in a posi- 
tion not only to help Mama and 


Papa, but to repay you some day, 
dear Aunt Ray, for all you have done. 

Oh, aunt, if only you could come 
to my commencement. I think that 
would make me the happiest girl in 
the world. We are a class of twenty- 
two, and it is to be an unusual 
commencement this year, because 
Kesseler Hall is to be dedicated, and 
Mr. Kurt Kesseler, the automobile 
magnate who donated it, is to be 
present. 

Thank you again for the extra 
twenty-five dollars you sent me last 
month, dear aunt. Mama is com- 
ing, and perhaps Curtis, because 
knowing you would want me to, I 
sent her that money for the trip. 

Oh, Aunt Ray, do try to come. 

Your appreciative niece, 
Emma 


Why not? The prospect caught her 
up in a gale of excitement. See Emma 
graduate! Kurt would be there. Dear 
old Kurt, for whom she had not a regret; 
only the warm desire for the thrill of 
reunion with a dear friend. “I under- 
stand and shall always regard you as 
my friend,” he had written her after 
the debacle at Youngstown. And he 
would. That was Kurt all over. 

There would be girls in white dresses 
under black cap and gown and boys in 
those absurd dots of caps, and she would 
share with Freda the distinction of hav- 
ing claim to the sweet Emma Hanck. 

“Walter, would you mind if I went to 
Emma’s graduation?” she asked that 
night. 

“Went where?” 

It was as if he never could identify, at 
first mention, this niece. 

“Emma Hanck. My stepsister’s girl. 
She’s graduating. I’d like to go.” 

“It’s all right with me,” he said briskly. 
And then, as if the idea had penetrated 
after the words, paused and regarded 
her. ‘Leave me?” 

“Silly, just for four or five days.” 

“Why, of course.” But something in 
his voice was dropping. “Just you go.” 

“T’ll be back before you can say Jack 
Robinson, Walter. Emma means a lot 
to me. I want to see her graduate.” 

“Natural that you should.” 

“In a way, I feel about going just like 
an old mother-hen who doesn’t want to 
leave the chickies, but goodness alive, 
Walter, what is five days? Sometimes 
I don’t even see you in five days.” 

“Five days is nothing. Go ahead. 
We’re going to see plenty of each other 
in August when we get to the Alps.” 

“Oh, Walter! I don’t dare dwell on 
it, for fear it’s too good to be true.” 

“Wait and see.” 

So it was arranged and a letter dis- 
patched to Emma, and another to Freda. 


W iar are you taking 


a trunk for?” he asked her one evening. 
“One would think you were going on a 
trip around the world instead of an over- 
night ride.” 

“Oh, Walter, I’ve made myself three 
new summer dresses, and there is one 
for Emma, and they are so crispy I hate 
to cram them into a suitcase.” 

“Going out to make a killing, eh?” 

She looked at him, eyes wide. “What 
a rotten thing to say!” 

“There you go again! Can’t take a 
joke. The Lord certainly left out a sense 
of humor when he made women.” 

“Walter, it isn’t that I can’t take a 
joke, it’s just that there are some things 
so impossible to conceive that it hurts 
even to hear them said.” 

“T’m a dog,” he said, “and you’re too 
good for me!” 

Fortunately, what happened occurred 
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HOWARD GREEIR designs 
His Original Models 


4 over Gossard Foundations 


“| prefer to design my frocks 
over Gossard foundations 
because, when the figure is 
at its best, | am inspired to 
create my best gowns,” 
says Howard Greer, one of 
the foremost designers in 
America. 


Howard Greer, formerly as- 
sociated with Paul Poiret 
and Captain Molyneaux in 
Paris, started his own shop 
in Hollywood in 1927. Mr. 
Greer designs gowns for 
famous movie stars...as well 
as the socially prominent 
women of California and 
society celebrities spending 
their playtime at California 
resorts. 


Lingo 
& Just as the famous designer, Howard Greer, creates his best designs over 
Gossard foundations, fashionable women appear at their smartest when 

Zon they wear a Gossard moulding foundation under their frocks. The photo- 

graph shows a Greer gown of pale blue crepe and one of Gossard’s 


“MisSimplicity” combinations of peach satin andlace. The diagonal “cross- 


pull” of the straps that button in back, mould the figure to fashionable lines 
Model 6658 


The H.W. Gossard Co., Division of Associated Apparel Industries, Inc., Chicago, New York, San Francisco, Dallas, Atlanta, London, Toronto, Sydney, Buenos Aires 
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“Small Change” 
and Happiness 


OOK AHEAD to a wonder- 
ful trip or other pleasures 
that a thousand dollars or 

more will provide. Enjoy the 
certain anticipation of such hap- 
piness — count the months and 
the days to the date when your 
plans will be realized. 


‘Small change,’’ now spent 
thoughtlessly without visible re- 
turn, will bring you great joys, 
through the Investors Syndicate 
Plan. 


Join the army of 200,000 
ambitious men and women now 
using the Investors Syndicate 
Plan to build funds for travel, 
home, education of children, and 
complete financial independence 
—by setting aside 21 cents or 
more per day! 


Clear, concise booklet ex- 
plains Plan, security, guaranteed 
results, with numerous examples. 
Use the coupon below. 


ASSETS OVER $38,000,000 


Send booklet, ‘Enjoy Money,” to— 


Address....... Tae SYNC ase daleaslsa sh ¢c 


INVESTORS 
SYN DICATE 


FOUNDED - 1894 


MINNEAPOLIS 
BOSTON LOS ANGELES 


Assets Over 
$38,000,000 


Offices in 
51 Cities 
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| two days before her departure, so there 
| was time to wire Emma and Freda. 

May had come in stickily that year 
and according to newspaper headlines 
there were already heat prostrations and 
beaches were doing a thriving business. 

Because Walter had asked for it, there 
had been Wiener Schnitzel for dinner, a 
dish which Ray seldom prepared except 
at his request because of the unease he 
professed after eating it. 

“What, darling! Another helping? 
You know who has to pay the piper!” 

That night there had been red cabbage 
too, which she concocted into a delicacy. 

“Walter, darling, I really shouldn’t 
have served that rich cheese cake. Let’s 
not have dessert, dear.” 

“That’s right. Tell me what to do. 
You know how I enjoy it,” he said, cut- 
ting into the creamy surface of the pale 


yellow cake. 

“I didn’t mean it that way, dear.” 

“It’s delicious, Ray,” he said. “Have 
some?” It offended him to see her hold 
back. “What’s the matter? Getting the 
diet craze of crazy women? You're too 
much of a toothpick as it is. Here, let 
me give you a piece.” 

“But Walter, I’ve had so much——” 

“To please me.” 

“To please you,” she said, passing her 
plate. 

After dinner, while she cleared the 
table, he sat smoking a cigar. Suddenly 
it seemed to Ray that there was a cry 
from him, sharp as the explosion of a 
cap-pistol, and as she turned, he slumped 
in his chair, clutching the front of his 
shirt. 

As it came to her afterwards in flashes 
of remembrance, it seemed to her that 
they were both remarkably quiet about it. 

“Walter,” she whispered, and flew to 
him. 

“I can’t breathe,” 
“Air.” 

She tore open a window and rushed 
with a tumbler of water. “Drink this, 
Walter.” 

He was gasping now, and in evident 
pain. 

“Walter. I’ll call a doctor.” 

“No. No. No.” 

Locked in the same fear that must 
have smote him as he writhed, she 
smoothed back his hair. “Then lie down, 
sweetheart. Relax against me.” 


he said thickly. 


“I can’t,” he said stiffly. “I wonder if 
I’m going to faint.” 
“No, darling, you’re not. You're just 


in pain and short of breath.” 

“That’s it. Ill be all right.” 

“Could you drink a little water now?” 

“No. Just let me lie quietly. Ill be 
all right.” 

Three of the small knickknack clocks 
which cluttered up the room began 
suddenly to tick roundly and out of 
time with one another. It seemed to 
Ray that long eternities of this terrible 
waiting wheeled in between their tiny 
spans. 

If only she dared risk his excitement, 
or his anger, or his—fear, by calling a 
doctor! Between the eternities of those 
clock-ticks, she visualized the headline: 
“Head of Banking House of Friedlander- 
Kunz Dies in Woman’s Apartment.” 

It was as if she had shocked him out 
of an impending stupor, because he 
opened his eyes. 

“Walter, I will get a doctor.” 

“I’m all right,” he said. 

“Drink this, then, darling,” she said, 
and held the tumbler against his shud- 
dering lips. He was sick then, and 
terribly humiliated, his fastidiousness 
offended. And she had to assume the 
singsong voice of one talking to a child. 

“Now it’s all over, and we’re well again, 
and it’s forgotten. So! There! Pillow 


under his head. There! 
There! Better, darling?” 

“Must—eat more carefully.” 

“Everybody should, darling.” 

“Wouldn’t have had it happen for the 
world.” 

“Why not, dearest? Here to share bad 
times.” : 

“Lord knows you have—mostly.” He 
began to whimper like a child. “Don’t 
leave me, Ray.” 

“Why, of course I won’t, Walter.” 

“T haven’t let on, but I wouldn’t be 
surprised—if that isn’t what has upset 
me. Of course, if your heart is set on 
going——” 

“Why, silly darling, it’s worth every- 
thing that you want me here.” 

“I need you so, Ray. Don’t leave me. 
Don’t go to Miami.” 

“Oh, my darling!” 

“Sure you're not disappointed?” 

“On the contrary, I’m happy.” 

“Couldn’t stand your going.” 

Crouched there, smoothing his damp 
brow, Ray was working it all out in 
flashes. Emma should have the fifty 
dollars the railroad fare would have cost. 
Just as well. The child would need a 
good outfit to start teaching. It would 
have been nice going out, but it was in- 
effably sweet, being needed. Strange 
that she, the fancy one, should always be 
the one to be let in for the plain facts 
of his life. It was as if, for Corinne, he 
had troubled to keep up illusion. Not 
that Ray wanted illusion, here at the 
very core of his life where she belonged. 

“Sweet darling,” she said to him as he 
slept. And even as he floated off, half 
hearing, his hand closed around her fore- 
finger, holding on. 


Collar loosed. 


Late in June, Felix was thrown by his 
pony, and the western tour was canceled. 
So once more a default of summer plans, 
dismaying but not surprising! Corinne 
was going to Aix with Walter. 

“It’s just as if some kind of fate were 
forever fixing summers for us the way we 
don’t want them, Walter.” 

“Fact,” he said. “I’ve been banking 
on this summer’s being very different.” 

The thought of the dreariness of the 
indoor life at Aix came flowing over her. 

“Walter, supposing this year I don’t 
go over? It’s hard, under the conditions, 
being at Aix. I'll stay home this trip.” 

The familiar look of hurt and personal 
affront came in a scowl between his 
eyes. “I hadn’t realized before that a 
trip to Europe was a hardship.” 

“Now, Walter dear, please don’t get 
sarcastic. You know I didn’t mean it 
that way. I think it’s wonderful, of 
course. It’s the conditions I’m talking 
about. Walter dear, have you ever 
thought what it means to be cooped up 
a prisoner in a small town like Aix, 
sometimes not seeing you for days and 
afraid to go out?” 

“Yes, naturally, but I’ve been fool 
enough to believe it might be worth it.” 

“Of course it is worth it, darling, and 
you know it, but——” 

“I see. But it’s not worth it to you.” 

In the end, she had to plead her way 
back into precisely the estate from which 
she had sought to extricate herself. 

“Walter dearest, it isn’t that I don’t 
love to be near you; it is because I dc 
so value it that I can’t bear the thought 
of chancing——” 

“Funny way of showing it!” 

“Why, Walter, I love Aix. I love being 
there just because you are there. I love 
being anywhere you are, even if I only 
see you one hour out of a month. I only 
meant, Aix being so small——” 

“Oh, I see. You want me to enlarge 
it, eh?” 

Oh. Oh. Oh. Tears were in her eyes, 
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but when she attempted to take hold | 
of his coat lapels, he pushed her away. 

“None of that.” 

“Very well,’ she said; “but just the 
same, I’m going to Aix this summer. I 
won’t be punished for saying a thing 
that had no meaning.” | 

“You are not going.” 

“IT am.” 

“We'll see.” 

“Walter!” she cried. “Oh, you make | 
me mad! So mad. So mad.” 

Finally, after hours of this, he submit- 
ted to being kissed, and finally, thawing, 
took her into his arms. | 

“You're a bad girl. I oughtn’t to let 
you lick me every time. You sail on 
July sixth, one week after we leave. Tell 
you what I’m going to do, Ray. Some- 
thing you'll like.” 

“What?” 

“Corinne has got it into her head that 
after the cure she wants to take that. 
Norway and Sweden trip with Irma and 
Mordecai. I’ve already begged off. While 
they’re at that, we’re going to have our 
holiday in the Alps, after all.” 

“Oh, Walter!” 

It was easy to be happy after that, 
regardless of whether the trip to the 
Alps actually would materialize. 


By a perversity as benign as it was un- 
expected, this proved to be a summer of 
pleasure and pleasurable surprise. 

First of all, for two weeks Corinne re- 
mained in Paris shopping with the 
Friedlander spinsters, while Walter hur- 
ried to Aix-les-Bains ahead of them. 

Long, perfect afternoons of drives or 
walks. Evenings in and out of the casino 
at will. Dinner in Ray’s suite. 

And even up to the day before the 
arrival of Corinne, Felix, Richard and the 
young Pooles, they ventured the cele- 
bration of a day’s motor trip to Geneva, 
where Ray purchased a small silver 
wrist watch for Emma, and to a delight 
that was almost childish, was presented 
with an identical one from Walter, who 
told the salesman to wrap two; a delight, 
however, which was to precipitate one of 
their bitterest quarrels. 

“From the way you behaved before 
that clerk,” he told her on the drive 
back, “one would think you had never 
been presented with anything before.” 

It was on the tip of her tongue to 
blurt out, “But I haven’t, Walter; at 
least so seldom——” but she did not. 

“You don’t understand German. I do. 
I heard what one of the clerks said.” 

“What could he have said, Walter? I 
was only being appreciative.” 

“Never mind what he said, but it made 
me small.” 

“I’m sorry, dear. 
was wrong?” 

“Nothing. It was all subterfuge, which 
I dislike. Your subtle way of conveying 
larger dissatisfactions by petty pleasures. 
I don’t know about what—but perhaps 
because you’re not covered with gems.” 

“Walter Saxel, if I knew the way I’d 
get out of this car and walk home. 
You’re insulting! If there is one thing 
I am not, and you knbdw it, it’s the thing 
you—you are insinuating,” she said, and 
began to cry. 

“Oh, Lord, must I always live in a 
world of women who turn on the water- 
works at the drop of a hat?” 

“Drop of a hat! You’ve slapped me in 
the face. You’ve hurt me to the core.” 

“I know. I know. What about me? 
Innuendoes because I didn’t indulge in| 
the conspicuous pastime of buying you 
an emerald brooch!” | 

“Well, I’ll say this for you, I’ve never | 
known you take any such chance.” It 
was out! | 

“T see,” he said slowly. “I see a great | 


What did I say that 
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ks even more fun to have that repu- 
tation because of the dainty, new- 
tasting dishes you serve at dinners 
and bridge parties. Just to show you 
. . . look at this Chicken Mousse 
made with Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 
It has the ordinary foods we see 
everywhere... eggs and lettuce and 
tomatoes and meat—yet how new 
and appetizing it is when you serve 
it this way! 


Yet, there is a secret to it... an 
economy secret. You can make this 
delicious dish with only two cups of 
meat—and left-over meat at that. 
You will be surprised at the way 
Knox Gelatine combines so readily 
with all kinds of foods—fish, vege- 
tables, fruits. That’s because Knox 


| Gelatine is real gelatine—not the 


“Selly-powder” kind that is colored, 
flavored and sweetened—but pure, 
wholesome gelatine that makes hun- 
dreds of dishes... 

... and saves so much table-money! 


WW 


3 


Each package of Knox makes four 
different dishes for four different 
meals... six liberal helpings each. 

But the Knox Recipe Book will tell 
you more about the hundreds of de- 
licious dishes you can serve . . . espe- 
cially our ““Food Economy”’ book. Be 
sure to send the coupon—the books 
are ready for mailing now. Knox 
Gelatine, Johnstown, N. Y. 


CHICKEN MOUSSE 
(6 Servings) 


llevel tablespoonful Knox Sparkling Gelatine * 
4 cup cold water’ Yolks of three eggs * 14 tea- 
spoonful salt - 14 teaspoonful paprika * 1 cup 
hot chicken stock * 24 cup cold cooked chicken’ 
144 cup almonds ° 4 teaspoonful salt * Few 
grains cayenne * 1 cup heavy cream. 

Beat yolks of eggs slightly, add salt, paprika, and 
chicken stock slowly. Cook over hot water, stirring 
constantly, until mixture thickens; then add gela- 
tine, which has soaked in cold water about five 
minutes. When gelatine has dissolved, strain mix- 
ture, and add chicken (using white meat), and 
blanched almonds, each finely chopped or ground, 
and forced through a sieve. Season highly with salt 
and cayenne. Set bowl containing mixture in larger 
bowl of ice water, and‘stir until mixture begins to 
thicken; then fold in cream, beaten until stiff. Turn 
into wet mold, and chill. Remove to platter, and 
garnish top with round and flower shapes of lemon 
or tomato jelly, and sprig of parsley; garnish around 
base with cubes of jelly, or slices of tomatoes. 


S 


KN OX <6 te real GELATINE 


FOR DESSERTS AND SALADS 


KNox GELATINE Co., Dept. 2, 149 KNox AVE., JOHNSTOWN, N. Y. 
Please send me the two books ‘‘Food Economy” and ‘‘Dainty Desserts and Salads”’. 


Moy: Name sas oo c6i.s daseien aie eb ss seein Stee a ecg 
My add@ressis: . cs sincianiiacieivenac tase hs eames 
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Ye ... water is WET 


... but it makes 
your scalp DRY 


F you need an object lesson, just 
forget to dry your hands when you 
wash them. See how harsh and dry 
and scaly your skin becomes! Do you 
wonder that men lose their hair? Slosh- 
ing water on morning after morning! 


Make this test for 30 days 


Wet the hair with Wildroot Hair Tonic every 
morning. Massage the scalp vigorously, then 
comb and brush the hair. In a month or less 
you'll see a decided change. No dandruff, no 
itching, no harsh dryness of scalp and hair. 


For very dry scalps 


Alittle Wildroot Hair Dress applied 
with Wildroot Hair Tonic a few 
times a week will aid in grooming 
the hair and will add the necessary 
healthful oil everyone’s scalp needs. 
You can get this and other Wild- 
root products at drug stores, depart- 
ment stores, barbers or hair-dressers every where. 
Wildroot Company, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


P. S. Try Wildroot Shampoo. 
You get more for your money. 


WILDROOT 
Hair Tonic 


SHAMPOO...WAVE SET... HAIR DRESS 


Tune in on the Wildroot program, every Wednesday 
morning, 10:45, Eastern Standard time, 
N. B. C. Red Network. 
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deal now that I have never seen before.” 

“Walter, I didn’t mean that! You 
goaded me to it. Have I ever mentioned 
money to you in all these years?” 

“You’ve never had occasion to.” 

Oh, how she could have unloosed then! 
The unspoken hurt of years of unnec- 
essary deprivations. The second-rate ho- 
tels. The need to contribute to her 
table budget out of winnings and pick- 
ings from petty traffic with the Woman’s 
Exchange. The necessity, always, to 
speculate with last year’s homemade 
clothes. His unobservance of her birth- 
days. Oh, there were sore, hurt, bleed- 
ing places that he was having the temer- 
ity to prod. 

She was crying quietly. 

“Well, this is the sort of holiday a 
harassed, busy man looks forward to!” 

“I’m sorry, dear. I was so innocent of 
harm, just happy—over the sweetness of 
the gift.” 

“Funny way of showing it! A child 
could see through the sarcasm of the 
way you acted.” 

“I—I—oh, what’s the use! What’s— 
the—use!”” And racked with the scald- 
ing tears, knowing them to be only an 
irritant to him, she tried to check them, 
and trying, cried the more. “Walter, 
whatever I am that is bad, I am not 
that. If I had wanted the things that 
money could buy, I could easily have——” 

“Meaning I don’t supply them?” 

“No, darling, no! I mean, if I were 
a gold digger—— Don’t you see, dear, 
that’s why the little watch made me as 
glad as something more valuable might 
have made another person?” She could 
have bitten off her tongue, but to her 
surprise he jerked her into his arms and 
kissed her. 

“Don’t say any more, Ray. I know I’m 
a dog and you’re an angel. Try to un- 
derstand, dear. Of course I could deck 
you with diamonds. But I won’t! I 
want you like this—mine—alone—simple 
—plain. If I’m a selfish dog, I’m a selfish 
dog. But I’m going to take care of you 
in a different way. A way that will 
never cause you to regret the happiness 
you have given me. When I get back to 
America my first act will be to take 
care of my will. I take a solemn oath, 
Ray, it will be my first act.” 

“That is darling of you, Walter. It 
will mean a lot—that kind of security 
against the future. But for now, this is 
all I need or ask or want, darling; and 
please believe me when I tell you that 
the little watch——” 

“Don’t hurt me any more by rubbing 
salt into the wound of my rottenness. 
We'll have a good dinner tonight, Ray, 
and after that—after that——” 

“Dearest dear.” 

“It’s our last free evening before our 
holiday in the Alps. You won’t see much 
of me during the next few days. Co- 
rinne and the children arrive on an 
early morning train—no casino tonight, 
dearest; just us—alone.” 

“Dearest dear.” 

Sweet was the cleansed air after their 
quarrel, and pressed against her eyelids 
and along her throat and against her 
hair were his kisses as he bade her good 
night-... 

It was two mornings following that her 
Paris edition of a New York paper ar- 
rived as usual by mail, and she opened 
it up to read a first-page headline that, 
read and reread as she would, did not 
penetrate beyond causing the wildest im- 
pulse to risibility she had ever known. 


HEAD OF BANKING HOUSE OF FRIEDLANDER= 
Kunz Dies SUDDENLY AT AIX-LES-BAINS 
WALTER SaxEL, Banker-Philanthro- 
pist, early this morning stricken by 
acute indigestion. Dies in wife’s arms 
before medical aid can arrive. 


Death comes as shock to financial 
world. Survived by wife and three 
children. 


Somebody had stuffed up a rat hole. 
She was in that rat hole. That was one 
way it seemed to her. Then again, she 
was one of those Russian dolls made out 
of painted wood with a hemispherical 
base, so that, topple over as she would, 
back up she came. That was wonderful. 
It was not of her own volition that she 
rose again after each impact. It was 
just that she was humanly resilient. 

She would never have dreamed she had 
within her the capacity for so much re- 
sistance. She would never have dreamed 
anyone had. The capacity of human be- 
ings, the capacity of herself, to go on 
breathing when the body was little more 
than a mausoleum! 

The mausoleum moving about her 
room, warming the Babe’s food over a 
spirit lamp, washing out silk stockings. 

The mausoleum was careful to henna 
her hair, even though she had not been 
out for four days now. But they might 
come after her. Need her. They—mean- 
ing, perhaps, a doctor, to say it had all 
been a mistake. They—meaning Richard, 
to tell her something that had been left 
by Walter for him to tell her privately. 
They—meaning—— Well, anyway, they 
might want her. Corinne might! 

What loneliness must have fallen, like 
a felled tree, across the heart of the 
babied Corinne! Walter’s solicitudes, his 
indulgences, his generosity, born par- 
tially, at least, of the carking sense of 
treason that must have been his, had 
been so constant. His image must hang 
aching and glorified in her heart. 

If only Ray could go to her, instead of 
sitting bottled like the rat that has been 
corked into its hole! Terrible to sit 
there passive. Terrible. Terrible. And 
yet that is how he would have wished it. 

The paper had carried a subsequent 
paragraph. 


Private services for Walter Saxel, 
the New York banker-philanthropist, 
were held in the villa of Hétel Ber- 
nascon on Friday ... Brief address 
delivered by the Honorable James 
Reedy, ex-Ambassador of Turkey, 
lifelong friend of the deceased. Trib- 
utes were also paid by Monsieur 
Felix Gateau, president of the Bank 
of Exchange, and Mr. David Kane, 
New York banker . . . The remains, 
accompanied by Mrs. Saxel, Richard 
and Felix Saxel, Mr. and Mrs. Mor- 
decai Poole II, will be taken to New 
York for interment. 


How soon dared she venture out? He 
would have wanted her to be so sure. 
And yet it had been two days since that 
article appeared. Three, since the serv- 
ice. Curious, though, how fragments 
of old memory clung to a numbed brain 
in a mausoleum. Three years before, a 
friend of Walter’s had died of a stroke 
at Aix-les-Bains, and there had been 
over a week of the agony of procedure. 
Around dead bodies to be shipped there 
revolved elaborate paraphernalia of state. 
Permit; document; laws of lighterage. 

Poor Corinne. Walter had become 
freight. Poor Corinne. And so passed 
the days. The days of the trying to thaw 
a mind that would not function. 

Walter must be lying in a box now, 
his head on one of those shirred white 
satin pillows. His body laid out. God, 
somewhere, had released the dove of 
his spirit into the blue ozone of eternity. 

There had been a poem something like 
that back in high-school days... 

The fifth day Ray ventured out with 
the Babe. This must be the way fever 
patients ventured along after long illness. 
The legs trembled. The hands felt white 
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Wauy MEN, WOMEN 


GET /rasfic Mlonves 


RAFFIC lights. Whistles. Jams 
and snarls. Roads crowded to the 
very shoulders. 


No wonder motorists, particularly wom- 
en, say the joy is gone from driving. 


Neurologists put a more serious aspect 
on the situation. Traffic tension is a very 
real contribution to motor dangers, ac- 
cidents, nervous troubles. 


What’s the answer? Hupmobile replies 
with a new Free-Wheeling drive. 
Free-Wheeling vastly simplifies shifting 
of gears . . . in traffic, on hills. As 
Hupmobile builds it, it cuts driving ten- 
sion immensely. Makes car handling 
easy ... Frees motorists of the clutch 
(you use it only in starting or backing). 
But that’s only a beginning. 


Hupmobile Free-Wheeling ends motor 


NEW 
SERIES 


Hue A CB LES 


A 
straight-forward 


discussion 


Hupmobile’s 
Free-Wheeling 


Drive brings 


to an end 


SHIFT WITHOUT TOUCHING 
THE CLUTCH 


drag and vibration. The car runs 
smoothly, evenly, without gear noise 
and roar. Nothing so close to flying has 
ever been provided in a motor car. 


Yet the car is always under perfect con- 
trol. Press a button, and half-inch 
movement of the gear lever puts you 
again in conyentional gear, with the full 


braking power of your motor in force. 


Experience Hupmobile’s Free-Wheeling. 
See for yourself the amazing difference, 


WHeEeECL 


of a condition ‘o 


N G@ 


the totally new driving sensation, it 
provides. Ride, in short, in a car so de- 
signed, so balanced that Free-Wheeling 


has full opportunity to show itself. 


You'll see, in 5 minutes, why neither 
men nor women need suffer from “‘trafhc 
nerves” any longer. How driving has 
been made surprisingly delightful again. 


SENSATIONALLY 
LOWERED PRICES 


JUST ANNOUNCED... SEE 
YOUR HUPMOBILE DEALER 


Here’s the latest, greatest improvement 
in motoring—and a sensational price 
reduction with it—on all Hupmobile 
models. The lowest prices... the greatest 


values ... in Hupmobile history. 


SIXES AND 
EIGHTS 
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Only ri 


“ICED” DENTIFRICE 
can make your mouth 


FEEL SO REFRESHED 


A NEW THRILL for poor parched 
mouths.,.a new feeling of cool 
comfort you’ve rarely ever en- 
joyed:Test Pebeco, the “iced” den- 
tifrice—you’ll wonder why you’ve 
ever been withoutit. Its distinctive 
tang, its delicate “bite,” tells you 
that Pebeco is working. It leaves a 
sensation of entire cleanliness in 
your mouth. Experience this new 


thrill...yow ll understand why 


Pebeco holds its friends longest. 


A Product of 
LEHN & FINK, INC. 


tA | mantled the flat slowly; 


The “ICED” 
DENTIFRICE 
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and thinner. When she reached the 
square, there was everyone moving about 
apparently happy, in a world that did 
not contain Walter. 

Here it was! Out here was a world 
that did not contain Walter. He was 
gone. Walter was dead. Walter was on 
his way to be buried. Strange that she 
had never fully realized it before! Wal- 
ter was dead. Somehow, the busy, un- 
heeding scene of folk reading, basking, 
chatting, proclaimed it more loudly than 
the silence of the last four days. Walter 
was dead. 

She sat down on a bench, the Babe 
anchored by his leash to her wrist. The 
legs trembled so after fever—no, no. 
After Walter. 

Walter was dead. Ray’s hands, lying 
palms upward on her lap, opened slowly, 
as if of their colossal emptiness. 


All the little clocks ticking at counter- 
action and all the multitude of tiny ob- 
jects made a hubbub in the flat, so that 
it was a week or two after her arrival in 
New York before Ray could bring her- 
self to strip the place of even a portiére. 

Without the tiny commotion of the 
knickknacks it would become so empty. 
The first curtain down would make it 
grin like a skeleton. The removal of 
pictures from the walls would reveal 
blotches the size of the frames. 

With her pickings at the casino during 
the summer and the monthly allowance 
Walter had given her at Aix-les-Bains 
just a week before the calamity, Ray 
still had two hundred and seventy-five 
dollars. The final month’s rent would 
reduce that to one hundred and ninety. 


Frightening, but not too much so. Only 
a matter of getting her bearings. 
Time was the great factor. That was 


the reason for holding out against the 
surrender of the flat for smaller quarters. 
Here, she was traceable. The giving-up 
of the telephone would be like the break- 
ing of a cable that connected her with 
the very sources of life. The will had 
been published. A benign will with re- 
gard to both family and charitable dis- 
bursements. A beautiful will. 

There was neither surprise nor disap- 
pointment in the omission of any pro- 
vision for her. He had never got to it. 
But somehow, some way, safe from 
Corinne, there must lurk among his af- 
fairs consideration for her—if only she 
could hold out against the pressure of 
time and dwindling resources! 

He had never failed her—quite. That 
long-ago summer of her despair and 
shocking plight, a roll of bills caught in 
the woodwork had been evidence that he 
had not failed her. Dear darling. 

If she could hold out just a second 
month. She could, of course. There was 
still the surplus in her purse. 

Curious, the sense of stability it gave 
her so resolutely to feel that somewhere 
‘in Walter’s affairs there lurked that con- 
sideration for her. Meanwhile she dis- 
almost the 
'taking-down of a towel rack was a rite— 
| splashed with tears. 

The justification of her intuition came 
one warm forenoon when she was en- 
gaged in folding away in a trunk an 
elaborate lace tablecloth off which she 
and Walter had dined countless times. 

It was the morning that the kndlord 
was expected, so when she opened the 
door to a ring the sight of Richard there 
gave her, nearly as anything she could 
remember, the impulse to faint. 

“T’ll come in, if I may,” he said. 

Presently, she and this strangely older 
Richard were seated on the sofa. 


“My father would have wished this——” 
he began. - Harshly, she thought. 

“Wished what?” 

“That I come for this purpose.” 

“What purpose?” (Dear heart.) 

The thing to do was not to be pitied 
by him. Being staccato helped. 

Under his small mustache he kept bit- 
ing his full red lips. He was being cruci- 
fied, sitting here in this flat. Knowing 
how revolting it would be to him if he 
knew of it, Ray tried not to say to her- 
self, “Dear heart.” 

“T guess you know everything.” 

“From the papers,” she said, on a 
moan. 

“It came suddenly, absolutely without 
preparation. At ten minutes before five, 
scarcely dawn, my mother called me from 
the adjoining room. I had arrived the 
evening before with her from Paris. 
When I reached the bed he was sitting 
up, the color of wax. First thought a 
stroke. Sent my mother rushing across 
the hall to my sister’s room for restora- 
tives, while I tried those at hand. 

“In those few moments while we were 
alone—I don’t know how well I can 
explain this to you, Mrs.—Miss Schmidt 
—he wanted to speak to me. But his 
lips seemed locked. In those few min- 
utes, Father was trying to say something 
to, or about, you. He had that look on 
his face that he had when he found me 
at your hotel in Aix. Father died with 
that look on his face for you.” 

(How funny! My lips won’t move.) 

“The point is, what Father was to us 
makes his every wish, spoken and un- 
spoken, law. Naturally there was no 
provision in his will. There were no— 
er—arrangements between you?” 

“No.” 

“He would want you provided for. I 
know that from something he said to 
me in an interview—after Aix. Secretly, 
between us, I want to continue Father’s 
—er—arrangement with you.” 

(Silly dear darling, don’t do that with 
your face as if what you just said was 
so horrible. It is beautiful to me—more 
beautiful than anything has ever been.) 

“You are good.” 

“IT am fulfilling an obligation.” 

“I suppose,” she said slowly, “that ac- 
cording to the way people look at these 
things, I should refuse. But I’m not 
going to. It’s like having something left 
of him. That he thought of me at the 
end puts me with those he loved.” 

“How much did my father—— What 
was the arrangement?” 

“Two hundred dollars.” 

“A week?” 

“No. Every month.” 

“You mean—everything?” 

“Yes. It had to be more the past few 
years.” 

“Oh, my Lord!” he said. 

It made her feel that she would like 
the floor to open up and swallow her. 

“If it seems too much, don’t bother.” 

He drew up in front of her. “I need 
to go now. It’s all right. Every first of 
the month, the money will be left for 
you in cash, in a plain envelope in your 
letter box downstairs. You will under- 
stand the need for secrecy.” 

She wanted to put her hand on his 
arm, to tell him to be careful of his 
darling neck at the international polo 
meet, in which, from the newspapers, 
she knew he was going to play; she 
wanted to draw him down for just five 
minutes onto the couch beside her. If 
only he would stay five minutes! 

She dared not ask, because as she stood 
wanting so terribly to put her hand on his 
sleeve, the door had closed behind him. 


In Fannie Hurst’s Concluding Installment—Next Month—Ray 


e | Schmidt, bereft of Walter, turns to gambling to assuage her grief 
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HE “WALKS TO WORK” ON A 
STREET CAR... YET HE HAS 


SATHLETE’S FOOT’ 


1 


Tabloid News 


(Continued from page 25) 


disappeared, and Homer asked what had 
become of him, and they said he’d gone 
away because his mother had died in 
Appleton and that he wouldn’t be back 
until next summer. 

So Homer went out and bought a 
cheap hand bag and wrote a note and 
put it inside and asked one of the 
waitresses to give it to Frieda, the big 
blond girl. 

Just before he died he told me that 
he thought he must have been going 
crazy all that time. Up to the very end 
he couldn’t make out whether he’d been 
crazy all those years he’d been married 
to Etta and only began to be sane when 
he took to lying in the sun among the 
dunes. 

At night he always went to the taber- 
nacle with Etta, but that night right 
after the second hymn he told Etta he 
would have to get some air. So she 
stayed and he went outside and walked 
down to the boat landing, and there in 
the shadow of some bushes stood Frieda 
waiting for him and carrying the hand 
bag he’d sent her. 

At first he thought he was going to 
die of excitement and of fear. He be- 
gan to shake all over. His teeth chat- 
tered and he waited for a little while 
till he got control of himself before he 
went forward to meet her. 

For a long time they stood looking at 
each other in the darkness talking awk- 
wardly about the cheap hand bag and 
the moon. He said it was kind of as if 
all that he’d missed all these years had 
been rolled up and burst out of him at 
last. There was so much he wanted 
to say that he couldn’t say anything at 
all. 

They sat down on the grass and all 
he could do was sit and look at her. 
The moonlight came through the trees 
on her hair. I guess she was a pretty 
swell looker. The people I talked to at 
the trial told me so. She wasn’t very 
bright and she didn’t have any ambition 
or she could have had almost anything 
she wanted. 

While he was looking at her, he sud- 
denly remembered Etta sitting at the 
tabernacle waiting for him to return, 
and he said to Frieda, “Will you meet 
me tomorrow afternoon?” And he told 
her where to meet him, among the dunes 
not very far from where he’d seen her 
and the boy. 

He didn’t sleep any that night and 
went off early to spend the day among 
the dunes. It was a brilliant day, late 
in September, with wonderful sunlight, 
but it seemed to him the time would 
never pass until he’d see Frieda coming 
along the shore. 

She came at last, dressed all in white 
in her waitress’ clothes, with her gold 
hair shining against the blue lake. 

And for the first time in his life Homer 
knew what it was to be free and happy. 
When he told me about it, it all sounded 
simple and beautiful. I wanted to cry. 

Two days before the hotel closed, Etta 
came up from the front porch and found 
a note pinned to the pillow. It said that 
Homer had gone away and that she 
needn't try to look for him and that 
she’d never see him again. He wrote 
that he’d taken the money that was in 
the bank at Hanover and left her and 
the children the hardware store, which 
would keep them all well enough. 

At first they thought he’d committed 
suicide and Etta fainted and screamed 
a good deal. They tried dragging the 
water by the boat landing, but about six 


E talks a lot about exercise. His feet 

are willing, but his will is weak. 

And so, when he gets to the corner on 

his way to the office, he just can’t resist 
the street car. 

Yet this active follower of the trolley 


| tradition has a well-developed case of 


“Athlete’s Foot.” Just this morning, he 
noticed again that nagging symptom— 


that unwholesomely white, unpleasantly - 


moist skin condition between his toes. 
And it seemed to be spreading. There’s 
an itching, too. It bothers him and em- 
barrasses him. It takes his mind off his 
work. Yet he doesn’t even know what it is. 


Are YOU guarding against this stealthy 


| infection, so easily tracked into homes? 


“Athlete’s Foot” may attack any of us 
because, unlike most diseases, it persists in 
the cleanest places. A tiny vegetable para- 


| site, tinea trichophyton, generally causes 
| this ringworm infection and it thrives on 


the edges of showers and swimming pools; 
on locker- and dressing-room floors; in 
gymnasiums. And from all these places 
it is continually tracked into countless 
homes. It may live and thrive for months 
in your own spick-and-span bathroom; and 
it causes infection and re-infection with 
great persistence. In fact the U. S. Public 


Absorbine } 


FOR YEARS HAS RELIEVED 
MUSCULAR 
ACHES, BRUISES, BURNS, 
CUTS, SPRAINS, ABRASIONS 


SORE MUSCLES, 


14? 


Health Service has reported that “probably 
half of all adults suffer from ringworm at 
some time.” 


It has been found that Absorbine Jr. 
KILLS this ringworm germ 


“Athlete’s Foot” may start in a number of 
different ways. Sometimes by redness 
between the toes; sometimes tiny, itching 
blisters. Again, the skin may turn white, 
thick and moist, or it may develop dryness, 
with little scales or skin-cracks. All of 
these conditions, it is agreed, are generally 
caused by the ringworm germ. And ex- 
haustive laboratory tests have shown that 
Absorbine Jr. penetrates fleshlike tissues 
deeply, and wherever it penetrates it kills 
the ringworm germ. Results in actual 
cases confirm these laboratory tests. 

Examine your feet tonight for symptoms 
of “Athlete’s Foot.” At the first sign of 
any one symptom, begin the free use of 
Absorbine Jr.—douse it on morning and 
night and after every exposure of your bare 
feet on damp floors. If the infection does 
not yield quickly, see your doctor. 


SPECIAL WINTER TREATMENT 
**Athlete’s Foot”? doesn’t spread so easily in 
winter. But the germ can hibernate in your 
home. Now’s a good time to rid yourself of 
sources of re-infection. Do these things now: 

() Sprinkle Absorbine Jr. on your toes 
every morning and evening. 

(2) If you wear socks or stockings that can 
be boiled, boil them 15 minutes to kill 
this hardy germ. 

(3) Sprinkle Absorbine Jr. generously in- 
side your shoes at night. 


Absorbine Jr. has been so effective that 
substitutes are sometimes offered. Don’t 
expect relief from a “just as good.” There 
is nothing else like Absorbine Jr. You can 
get it at all drug stores —$1.25 a bottle. 
For a free sample, write W. F. Young, Inc., 
266 Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. 
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o’clock one of the waitresses said it 
wasn’t any use because he’d run off with 
Frieda. 

Then Etta screamed and fainted a lot 
more and took the next train for 
Hanover, and about two days later the 
newspapers ran them to ground in a lit- 
tle town up in northern Michigan and 
printed a lot of stuff about the elopement, 
so they had to run away again. They 
kept running from town to town till the 
newspapermen got tired hounding them, 
and at last they disappeared. 

Etta tried to have them arrested, but 
nobody could or would do anything about 
it. She wouldn’t divorce him. She just 
got more and more righteous and mar- 
tyred and worked harder than ever for 
Prohibition and the anti-cigaret law and 
a lot of stuff like that. It made an awful 
scandal in Hanover, but it died down 
pretty soon. 


ee glad because I’d 
always wanted to see Homer have a little 
fun in life, but I couldn’t say anything. 
He’d been a stranger to me for twenty 
years, all dried-up and sour from living 
with Etta. I couldn’t understand how he 
did manage to do it until two years af- 
terward when I opened the paper one 
morning and read that a girl called 
Frieda Hemyers had been killed with 
some man and that Homer Dilworth, who 
had been living with her, was arrested 
for both murders; and a week later I 
got a letter from a town called Mitchell- 
ville, in Missouri, where they had him in 
jail. 

It was from Homer himself, asking me 
to come and see him and help him. I 
went right off, and that was when he 
told me everything. 

I expected to find a dried-up man on 
the verge of old age, but when they 
opened the door of the cell I saw a 
vigorous man of about thirty-five or 
forty. I couldn’t have believed it was 
Homer except that he looked like him- 
self when he was young. 

He must have grown fifteen years 
younger since I last saw him on the 
street in Hanover. He was always a 
good-looking fellow and he’d got hand- 
some again, just as I said, like an 
apple tree that suddenly blossoms in 
October. 

And when he spoke, it was harder 
still to believe that he was Homer Dil- 
worth. 

He looked at me and sort of grinned 
and said, “Well, Jim, I guess you thought 
I was the last person in the world you’d 
ever find in a fix like this.” I saw that he 
had a kind of manliness about him he’d 
never had even in the days before he 
married Etta, because then he was al- 
ways kind of soft and good. 

He told me to sit down on his cot. 
He didn’t seem to be discouraged. He 
just said, “I did it, Jim. I didn’t mean 
to do it, but I did it. They can do with 
me whatever they like.” 

The funny thing was that he didn’t 
seem to care. 

He told me he’d sent for me because 
I was the only one he knew who’d un- 
derstand. It wasn’t any good sending 
for church people because they’d just 
lecture him and pray over him, and he 
didn’t want to see Etta, even if she would 
have come. 

She never did come and she wouldn’t 
let any of the children come to see him. 
And in the two years since he’d run 
away with Frieda they’d had to go from 
place to place, so they’d never stopped 
anywhere long enough to make friends. 
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In the end he went back thirty years, to 
that last afternoon we’d gone swimming 
together, and sent for me. 

He told me all the story of what hap- 
pened to him at La Vallette up to the 
time he ran off with Frieda, and then 
he told me what happened afterward— 
how they were followed from town to 
town by newspapermen, and then how 
they’d always get found out and be 
forced to move on. He said they’d 
been to twenty-seven little towns in two 
years. 

He had the money he’d drawn out of 
the bank, and when that gave out he 
worked, sometimes as dishwasher, some- 
times as farm hand, doing anything he 
could find to do. And he was happy all 
the time because Frieda was easy-going 
and good-natured. 

He spoke about her as if she wasn’t 
dead at all. Sometimes he was jealous 
of her, and once or twice they’d quar- 
reled when she spoke to a man younger 
than himself. 

It seemed he was frightened of younger 
men. He knew that he was getting old 
and that some day he’d lose her to a 
younger man because she was still young. 
It got to be a kind of obsession with 
him. 

And finally they came to that little 
town in Missouri, and nobody found 
them out. He had a job checking off 
grain bags and hogs at the river landing 
and it looked as if they were going to 
be safe and happy at last, because there 
weren’t even any men in the place more 
vigorous than himself. 

They had a little house and were fur- 
nishing it from a furniture catalogue. 
And then one day he came home when 
she was out and found a letter addressed 
to “Miss Frieda Hemyers care of Mrs. 
John Slade,” which was the name they 
were living under. 

It was postmarked “Appleton, Wiscon- 
sin,” and when he asked her about it she 
said it was from the boy who’d wrestled 
the baggage at the hotel in La Vallette, 
the same one he’d seen with her among 
the dunes. Later, when he asked her 
what was in it, she said she’d burned it 
and told him there was nothing in it— 
the fellow only wanted to know how she 
was. 

But the thing stuck in Homer’s brain. 
It wasn’t, he said, that he was jealous. 
He had a kind of funny affection for the 
boy, even though he’d never spoken to 
him. 

He kind of felt that Frieda really be- 
longed to the boy if he wanted her. It 
was all mixed up in his head and he kept 
trying to think it out. 

And then one day the river boat was 
a day late and he went back to the house 
an hour or two after he’d left it. He 
opened the back door but there wasn’t 
anybody in and when he called Frieda’s 
name she didn’t answer, so he went to 
their bedroom and found the door was 
locked, and all at once he knew what 
had happened. 

For a moment he just stood still, feel- 
ing that he was going to die. He turned 
cold all over, and then for a moment 
he couldn’t see. It seemed to him that 
it was the end of everything, because 
he’d got to feel that all his life that went 
before was nothing at all and that he’d 
been alive only since he ran off with 
Frieda. 

In his brain the thought was born 
that the only thing to do was to finish 
it then and there, and to finish it, he’d 
have to kill Frieda and the man who 
was in there with her, and then him- 
self. 


The funny thing was how clearly he 
remembered it all, because he was cer- 
tainly insane at that moment. He took 
a chair and smashed down the door, 
and then, with a revolver, he just fired 
blindly into the dark room until the re- 
volver clicked empty. And when he 
tried to shoot himself there wasn’t any 
bullet left. 

It was an awful moment when he 
stood there in the doorway. The empti- 
ness of the pistol seemed to bring him 
to himself, and suddenly, because he 
was really a good man, he wanted to 
save them both. 

But it was too late. Frieda was un- 
conscious and dying, and the man was 
dead. 

It was only then that he discovered it 
was the boy who had wrestled the bag- 
gage at La Vallette. He’d come all the 
way to Missouri to find her and run off 
with her. 

It made him sick, and the funny thing 
was that the remorse he felt wasn’t so 
great because he’d killed two people, 
but because the two people were Frieda 
and the boy. If he’d known that 
Frieda had the boy with her, he’d have 
gone away quietly and left them together 
forever. 

They were young and love belonged to 
them. He was old and finished, and he 
was left alive. And it was terrible, too, 
that he’d killed the two people who had 
set him free. They were the two who 
had given him life and he’d killed them. 
For a moment he said he had a horrible 
feeling that instead of killing the boy, 
he shot himself as he was thirty years 
before. 

After a long time he got up and laid 
the two bodies on the bed and covered 
them with a sheet, and then went into 
the kitchen and put his head into the 
oven of the stove and turned on the gas. 
One of the neighbors who ran in to 
borrow some eggs from Frieda found him 
there. 

He wasn’t dead yet. They dragged him 
out and brought him to and then found 
the bodies. 

I stayed with him at the trial and up 
to the very end. 

He didn’t make the least effort to save 
himself. If Frieda had been his wife 
they’d have let him off maybe with man- 
slaughter, but of course, all their story 
came out at the trial and he didn’t have 
a chance. 


Bes Homer didn’t give 
them any satisfaction. He was sorry 
he’d killed Frieda and the boy, but he 
wasn’t repentant about anything else, 
and he was glad of the two years of hap- 
piness he’d had with Frieda. He just 
sort of smiled when the judge sentenced 
him. 

I took his body back to Hanover and 
buried it alongside my grandfather, be- 
cause Etta wouldn’t have anything to do 
with it. In Hanover, he became a great 
Example. The wages of sin is death, 
they said, but they never said anything 
about the wages of the way Homer was 
brought up, or the wages of living with 
Etta. 

Last week Martha and I drove out to 
Ontario to see about buying our winter 
apples and before I thought about it we 
were passing old Sammis’ house. The 
roof had fallen in and it was almost hid 
by bushes, and the pasture where Homer 
and I had lain in the sun was muddy 
and frozen. The cattle stood with their 
heads together and their tails toward 
the November wind. 


Coming Soon in Cosmopolitan—a Rex Beach story of a 
hazardous hunt for pearls in the Dutch East Indies 
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9-tube, Screen-Grid Super- 
Heterodyne, fitted with local- 
distant switch and tone control. 
Remote control available at ad- 
ditional cost. Brown walnut 
cabinet with French doors. List 
price $179.50, less tubes. 
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$142.50, less tubes. 
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less tubes. 
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—9-tube, Screen-Grid Super-Heterodyne. 
Local-distant switch, tone control and home 
recording equipment including attachable 
microphone, 4 blank records and 2 special 
needles. Brown walnut cabinet, satin finish. 
List price $285, less tubes. Remote con- 
trol available at additional cost. 
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Full Range Sensitivity combined with Full Range Selectivity cuts 
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Ukri dge and the Home from Home (Continued from page 31) 


of shareholders. Somebody lent the cook 
a handkerchief, and the scullery maid 
soothed the butler, and then we settled 
down to bend our brains to it. 

Of course, in a mixed gathering like 
that, it was to be foreseen that there 
would be a certain amount of dithering. 
Some of the suggestions offered were, 
frankly, goofy. And in saying this, I 
have in mind principally the boy who 
cleaned the boots. 

This stripling was a small, freckled lad 
who appeared to have spent the forma- 
tive years of his life reading sensational 
fiction. You will scarcely credit it, Corky, 
but his idea of solving the problem was 
that we should all dress up as ghosts and 
scare the cash customers out of the place. 
And it will give you some inkling of the 
state to which I had been reduced by 
much thinking, that I actually toyed with 
the notion. Then the impracticability 
of the scheme of having a mob of nine 
specters of mixed sexes surging about the 
house swept over me, and I asked him to 
try again. 

This time he advised appointing a 
quorum to meet my aunt at Southamp- 
ton and kidnap her and keep her im- 
prisoned in a cellar somewhere till further 
notice. An attractive by-product of this 
course of action, he pointed out, was 
that, if we cut a toe or a finger off her 
from time to time, she could be induced 
to sign large checks which would do us 
all a bit of good. 

At this point, the butler very properly 
took the child by the left ear and slung 
him out. And after that things began 
to clarify. And finally it was agreed 
upon that a friend of the butler’s should 
come to the house, posing as an inspector 
of drains, and condemn the system of the 
Cedars as unfit for human consumption. 

He had generally found, the butler 
said, that ladies and gentlemen were 
sensitive to adverse criticism directed at 
the drainage systems of the houses which 
they occupied: and his friend, he thought, 
would be happy to undertake the job for 
a pound down, his expenses both ways 
from Putney, and a glass of beer. And, 
nobody having anything better to sug- 
gest, this ruse was decided upon. 

On the following morning, accordingly, 
I went about sniffing in a suggestive 
manner and asking my guests if they 
hadn’t noticed an odd smell: and in the 
afternoon the butler’s pal rolled up and 
got down to the agenda. 


I MUST pay a marked 
tribute to the butler’s pal. In my opin- 
ion, he did his work well. There were 
moments when even I was almost de- 
ceived. He had just that rather dingy 
look and that drooping mustache which 
seem somehow to go with drains-inspect- 
ing. Add a black notebook and a peaked 
cap of vaguely official aspect, and you 
have a convincing picture. ; 

But the trouble in this life, Corky, is 
that you never can be sure when you 
won’t come up against the Man Who 
Knows, the nib, the specialist, the fellow 
who has studied the subject and has no 
illusions. By seven o’clock, when our 
chap left, sniffing to the last, five of my 
six guests had been reduced to so ad- 
mirable a state of mental collapse that it 
was plainly only a matter of moments 
before they started packing. And it was 
at this juncture that the sixth guest, a 
fellow of the name of Wapshott, returned. 

Now, in assembling my little family, 
Corky, I had taken no steps to ascertain 
their particular walks in life, contenting 
myself with bankers’ references and the 


like. Imagine my concern, then, when 
this bloke Wapshott, on learning what 
had occurred, flung up his head like a 
war horse at the note of the bugle and 
announced with flashing eyes that, until 
his retirement from business six months 
before, he himself had been an Inspector 
of Drains and well known as one of the 
keenest minds in the profession. 

Opening his remarks by relating a 
striking compliment which had been paid 
to his acumen and intuition by somebody 
high up in the Drains world in the sum- 
mer of the year ’06, he said with con- 
siderable heat that if anyone was going 
to tell him there was anything wrong 
with the system at the Cedars, he would 
eat his hat. He exhibited the hat—a 
plush fedora. 

“Show me the man,” he said warmly, 
“who says I have been living three 
months in a house without knowing if 
the drains were all right, and I will give 
him the lie in his teeth.” And he went 
on to speak for a while of drains he had 
met, of drains which had tried to de- 
ceive him, and of the pitiful lack of 
success which such drains had enjoyed. 

Well, we couldn’t show him the man, 
because he had had his glass of beer, 
trousered his quid, and left an hour 
before. But eager voices described his 
methods of procedure, and Wapshott sim- 
ply scoffed. He absolutely scoffed, Corky. 

Apparently, there is a technique in 
drains-inspecting. The expert can rec- 
ognize the touch. For all his peaked 
cap, for all his notebook and drooping 
mustache, it was now plain that the 
butler’s pal had betrayed his amateur- 
ishness in a dozen ways. He had done 
the wrong things. He had asked the 
wrong questions. 

“The fellow was an impostor,” said 
Wapshott. 

“But what could his motive have been?” 
asked Lady Bastable. “Such a nice, re- 
spectable-looking man, too. He reminded 
me of the Mayor of Huddersfield.” 

Colonel Agnew gave tongue. “Advance 
man of a gang of burglars,” said the 
colonel. “Regular thing with these fel- 
lows. They send a chap on first to spy 
out the land, and then they come charg- 
ing in, having been thoroughly informed 
of the topography of the house.” 

For a moment, Corky, it seemed as if 
this suggestion were about to solve every- 
thing. The company reacted noticeably. 
Two of the City blokes looked at each 
other in a sickly way, and Lady Bastable 
turned green at the gills. 

“Burglars!” she cried. 
immediately.” 

And the two City blokes began to 
mumble something about how lonely and 
remote these houses on Wimbledon Com- 
mon were and how difficult it would be 
to find a policeman if you wanted one. 

And then the colonel—silly ass—went 
and spoiled the whole thing. “Madam,” 
he said, “be British! Gentlemen, be 
men! Are we to be scared from our 
home by a few paltry burglars?” 

Lady Bastable said she didn’t want to 
be murdered in her bed. The City blokes 
said nor did they—in their own beds, 
that was to say. And I tried to push 
the good work along by saying that I 
couldn’t imagine anything rottener than 
being murdered in your bed. But the 
colonel had now got it thoroughly up his 
nose. You can never trust these old 
Indian Army men, Corky. Heroes, all 
of them, and it gets them disliked. 

“You little know these scoundrels if 
you think such a thing possible,” he said. 
“A craven crew. Show them an army 
revolver, and they run like rabbits.” 


“I shall leave 


Lady Bastable said she hadn’t an army 
revolver. 

“IT have,” said the colonel. “And my 
bedroom door is across the passage from 
yours. Rely on me, madam. At the first 
cry from you, I shall be out of my door 
and blazing away like billy-o.” 

That turned the scale. The company 
decided to stay on. And there was I, 
with all the weary work to do over again. 

But it is at just these times when the 
ordinary man would be nonplused, Corky, 
that your old friend comes out strongest. 
Peril seems to sharpen his intellect. Of 
course, you may say that I ought to have 
thought of it from the first, and I admit 
the criticism is justified. Still, it wasn’t 
an hour after the discussion I have just 
outlined before I got the idea which 
seemed to solve the whole problem. 

I saw now that by fooling about and 
planning elaborate schemes to cast dis- 
credit on the drainage system of the 
Cedars I had been merely scratching the 
surface. What I needed was to go right 
to the root of things. I’ve studied hu- 
man nature pretty closely, and I know 
one thing—viz., that however firmly he 
may be settled in, you can always dis- 
lodge the stoutest limpet by telling him 
there is infectious illness in the house. 


ome AGNEW might 
brandish his army revolver and speak 
sneeringly of burglars, but I was pre- 
pared to bet that if informed that the 
scullery maid was down with scariet 
fever he would be out of the place so 
quick that you would only see a sort of 
blur going down the drive. 

I put this to the butler, as a knowl- 
edgeable man, and after myself, the 
heaviest shareholder, and he agreed with 
me in toto. He recalled to my mind the 
‘occasion when my aunt Julia, woman of 
chilled steel though she is, had left the 
home on learning that one of the house- 
maids had mumps and had kept on go- 
ing till she reached Bingley-on-Sea. 

It was arranged, therefore, that the 
scullery maid should steal off privily to 
her mother’s next morning and that the 
butler, after going about looking grave 
for a day or two, should come to me at a 
moment when I was surrounded by my 
little flock and spring the big news. 

I previewed the scene over and over 
again, and could find no flaw in it. 

“Might I have a word with you, sir?” 

“Yes, Barter. What is it?” 

“T regret to have to inform you, sir, 
that Jane is far from well.” 

“Jane? Jane? Our worthy scullery 
maid? Indeed, Barter? This is most 
regrettable. Nothing serious, I trust?” 

“Yes, sir. I am afraid so, sir.” 

“Speak out, Barter. What is it?” 

“Scarlet fever, sir, the doctor informs 
me.” 

Sensation, followed by immediate stam- 
pede of all. I didn’t see how it could fail. 

However, it is always the unforeseen 
that pops up and upsets things. At tea 
time on the following day, just as Barter 
had dished up the crumpets and with- 
drawn, shaking his head ominously, a 
wireless came from my aunt, dispatched 
in mid-ocean. And I want you to note 
this wireless very carefully, Corky, and 
tell me if it did not justify me in do- 
ing what I did. It ran as follows: 


Arriving in Paris Tuesday 


That was all. “Arriving in Paris Tues- 
day.” But it was sufficient to cause me 
to alter my entire plan of campaign. 

Up to this point, my every nerve had 
been strained to the task of dislodging 
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OW often do you hear others say “I didn’. 
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the clientele. I now saw that to do so 
would be a grave blunder. 

Consider the facts, Corky. After de- 
ducting expenses and paying off my fel- 
low shareholders, every extra week these 
people remained at the Cedars meant 
thirty-odd quid in my kick. It would be 
madness to hoof them out until the mo- 
ment arrived. And this wireless. showed 
that the moment was far distant. 

You see, when my aunt Julia goes to 
Paris, she always stays there at least a 
couple of weeks even at normal times, 
with the home she loves beckoning to her 
to return. How long, therefore, would 
she stay if she received a telegram in- 
forming her that the Cedars was ravaged 
with scarlet fever? I was convinced that 
I could reckon on being able to run my 
Home from Home for at least another 
month. Which month would bring me 
in the colossal sum of about a hundred 
and twenty solid o’goblins. 

There seemed to be no alternative. I 
went round to the local post office next 
morning, and wired her at the Crillon, 
where she always stayed, and came back, 
feeling at peace with all the world. 

At dinner that night, no one had oc- 
casion to rally me on my preoccupation. 
It had just occurred to me that when the 
time came to announce the scarlet fever 
I not only could send these birds racing 
out of the house but probably would be 
in a position to mulct them in heavy 
damages for breaking their legal agree- 
ments. The result was that I sparkled 
as never before. The evening was voted 
by all one of our best and jolliest. 

The following day passed off equally 
well. Dinner was a perfect joy-feast. 
And the others having retired to rest, 
I fished out a cigar and mixed myself 
a drink and went and sat in the study, 
trying to estimate how far ahead I 
should be when at length the good thing 
had to be closed down. 

And I may tell you, Corky, that I was 
in extremely sunny mood, as a man 
may well be who has snatched victory 
from the jaws of defeat and by his level 
head and vision has placed himself in a 
position to amass enormous wealth. 

Such were my meditations, old horse, 
and they were getting juicier and juicier 
every moment, when suddenly from 
somewhere upstairs there came the sound 
of a shot. And then another. Two 
shots in all. And something seemed to 
tell me that they were to be chalked up 
to the credit of Lieutenant-Colonel B. 
B. Agnew’s army revolver. 

And sure enough, after a while, as I 
stood at the door listening for further 
manifestations, along came the colonel, 
waving the weapon. 

“What was all the shooting for?” I 
asked. 

The colonel was looking pretty pleased 
with. himself. He followed me into the 
study and took a chair. 

“Didn’t I tell you,” he said, “that that 
chap who pretended to inspect the drains 
was the advance man of a gang of bur- 
glars? I was just dropping off to sleep 
when I thought I heard a noise on the 
stairs. I took my revolver and, stepping 
softly, went out into the passage. And 
there, at the head of the stairs, was a 
shadowy figure, creeping along. It was 
too dark to distinguish anything but a 
dim outline, but I blazed away.” 

“Yes?” I said. “Yes?” 

The colonel clicked his tongue, an- 
noyed. “I must have missed,” he said. 
“When I switched on the lights, there 
was no corpse.” 

“No corpse?” I said. 

“No corpse,” said the colonel. “I at- 
tribute it to the fact that the visibility 
was not good. In fact, we were in almost 
total darkness. I had the same experience 


once in Purundapore. Well, I looked 
around for a while, but I could see it 
was no use. The passage window was 
open, and I have no doubt the miscreant 
made good his escape that way. There 
is ivy on the walls, and he could have 
scrambled down without difficulty.” 

“Did the fellow say anything?” 

“Yes,” said the colonel. “Odd that 
you should ask that. Just after I had 
fired the first shot, he said something 
that sounded like ‘Bah! Bah!’ speaking 
in a curious, high-pitched voice.” 

“Bah bah?” I said, a bit puzzled. It 
didn’t seem to me to make sense. 

“That is what it sounded like.” 

“A loony burglar.” 

“He may have been snarling.” 

“Do burglars snarl?” 

“Frequently,” said the colonel. 

He helped himself to a liberal spot and 
sucked it down with the air of a man who 
has borne himself in a fashion well be- 
fitting an ex-officer of a proud regiment. 

It struck me that it was strange that 
the house was so quiet. I should have 
thought my lodgers, hearing shots in the 
night, would have been buzzing about a 
bit, making inquiries. 

“Where are all the others?” I asked. 

The colonel chuckled tolerantly. “Ly- 
ing deuced low. Well, well,” he said, “I 
suppose we mustn’t blame them. Physi- 
cal courage is a thing that comes natur- 
ally to some, not so readily to others. 
I was surprised myself that nobody 
seemed to have taken any notice of the 
little affair, so I went the rounds and 
found them all snug in bed. The bed- 
clothes weren’t actually over their heads, 
I admit, but it was a very near thing in 
one or two cases. Poor Lady Bastable 
was particularly upset. Apparently she 
has mislaid the key to her door. And 
now what? Shall we search the house?” 

“There doesn’t seem much sense in 
that, does there? You say the bird es- 
caped by the passage window.” 

“IT think he must have. Certainly, he 
disappeared with the most extraordinary 
rapidity. One moment he was there; the 
next he had vanished.” 

“Well, I think one last spot, then, and 
to bed.” 

“Perhaps you're right,” said the colonel. 

So we had a final one, and then parted © 
for the night. At least, we didn’t part 
immediately, because we were sleeping 
on the sa:ne floor. My room was at the 
head of che stairs, next to Lady Bas- 
table’s, and the colonel dossed at the 
end of the passage. 

I thought it only courteous as a host 
to tap at Lady Bastable’s door as I 
passed, with a view to inquiring how she 
was making out. But there was such a 
yelp of fear from within at the first im- 
pact of my knuckles on the wood that I 
didn’t proceed further in the matter. 

The colonel had passed on to his well- 
earned slumber, so I went into my room 
and, donning my pajamas, turned in. 
I was a little disturbed, of course, at the 
thought that burglars had been busting 
into the Cedars, but it didn’t seem likely 
that they would come back as long as 
they thought the good old colonel’s am- 
munition was holding out: so, dismissing 
the matter from my mind, I switched 
off the light and was soon asleep. 

And there, Corky, if there was any 
justice in the world, if Providence really 
looked after the deserving as it ought to, 
the story should have ended. But did 
it? Laddie, not by a jugful. 

How long I slept, I couldn’t tell you. 
Possibly an hour, it may have been. 
Possibly more. I was aroused by a hand 
shaking my shoulder, and sitting up, I 
perceived that there was a female in my 
room. I couldn't see her distinctly, and 
I was just going to express my opinion of 
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this lax and Bohemian behavior in a 
respectable house, when she spoke. 

“Shush!” she said. 

“Less of the ‘Shush!’” I replied warm- 
ly. “What are you doing in my room?” 

“It is I, Stanley,” she said. 

Corky, it was my aunt!! And I don’t 
mind telling you that for an instant 
Reason rocked on its throne. 

“Aunt Julia!” 

“Don’t make a noise.” 

“But listen,” I said, and I dare say my 
voice was a bit peevish, for the injustice 
of the whole thing was rankling con- 
siderably. ‘You said in your wireless 
that you were going to Paris. ‘Arriving 
in Paris Tuesday,’ you said.” 

“I said, ‘Arriving on Paris.’ The Paris 
was the boat I traveled by. And what 
does it matter?” 

What did it matter! I’ll trouble you, 
Corky! I ask you, old horse. Here was 
I, right up against it, with all my nicely 
reasoned plans gone phut, simply because 
this woman hadn’t taken the trouble to 
write distinctly. From time to time in 
the course of my life I have had occasion 
to think some bitter things about Woman 
as a sex, but never had my reflections 
been bitterer than then. 

“Stanley,” said my aunt, “Barter has 


gone mad.” 
“Eh?” I said. “Who has?” 
“Barter. I arrived late at Southamp- 


ton, but I was anxious to sleep in my 
own bed, so I hired a motor and drove 
here from the docks. I let myself in 
with my latchkey and crept upstairs as 
quietly as possible, and I had just got to 
the top of the stairs when Barter sud- 
denly appeared and shot a pistol at me. 

“T called out, ‘Barter! Barter!’ and he 
paid no attention whatever. He shot at 
me again, and I ran into your room and 
hid in the cupboard. Mercifully, he did 
not follow me. He must be off his head. 
Have you noticed anything odd, Stanley, 
about Barter, while I have been away?” 

Corky, you have often expressed ad- 
miration of my ingenuity and resource 
-..- What? Well, if it wasn’t you, it was 
somebody else. At any rate, I have 
frequently received unstinted compli- 
ments for those qualities. But I can tell 
you I never deserved them so much as 
at that moment. 

For, hanging on the very brink of 
destruction, as it were; faced by the fact 
that my aunt was actually on the prem- 
ises and that those premises housed a 
retired colonel, the widow of a knight 


from Huddersfield, and four assorted | 
City blokes, I nevertheless kept my head 


and saw the way out. 

“Yes, Aunt Julia,” I said. “I have 
noticed something odd about Barter. 
He has been going round looking grave 
and shaking his head in an ominous 
way, as if he were brooding on some- 
thing. The man is unquestionably potty. 
And this, Aunt Julia,” I said, “is what 
you must do. This house is obviously not 
safe for you while he remains on the 
premises. You must leg it, and instantly. 
Don’t linger. Steal out now on tiptoe and 
execute a noiseless sneak downstairs and 
out the front door. There are taxis 
at all hours of the night at the corner. 
Take one and go to a hotel. Meanwhile, 
[I will be dealing with Barter.” 

“But Stanley!” she said. And she 
spoke in a quavering, startled-fawn sort 
of voice which was music to my ears. 
[ could see that she was deeply impressed 
by my intrepid courage, and it seemed to 
ne that the episode might well end in my 
aot only escaping disaster but actually 
making a substantial touch. There is 


aothing that appeals to women more 


shan the old bulldog grit in the male. 
“Leave the whole thing to me,” I said. 
‘This is man’s work. Aunt Julia. The 
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HERE is nothing known that will 


clean and polish teeth so quickly 


and leave them so gleaming white— 
as POWDER. 

That is why your dentist, when clean- 
ing your teeth, as you know—always 
uses powder. 

Asitisonly the powder part of any den- 
tifrice that cleans, adentifrice that is ALL 
POWDER just naturally cleans best. 

Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder IS ALL 
POW DER—100% cleansing properties. 
This is more than twice the cleansing 
properties of tooth pastes. 


Dull Teeth Become White 


For over SIXTY YEARS—dentists 
everywhere have prescribed Dr. Lyon’s 
Tooth Powder, because—teeth simply 
cannot ... remain dull and film coated 
when it is used. 


Do as your Dentist does—when 


he cleans your teeth— 


Use Powder 


Powder Cleans and Whitens Teeth—as nothing else can 


It cleans off all stains and tartar, and 
polishes the teeth in a harmless and prac- 
tical way that leaves them sparkling— 
many shades whiter. 

It is free from all grit or pumice and 
cannot possibly scratch, or injure, the 
softest enamel, as years of constant use 
have shown. 

Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder keeps your 
teeth REALLY CLEAN and clean teeth 
mean—firm, healthy gums, freedom from 
pyorrhea and the least possible tooth 
decay. 

Once you use Dr. Lyon’sTooth Powder, 
you will never be satisfied to use any- 
thing else. It leaves your teeth feeling so 
much cleaner, your mouth so refreshed, 
and your breath so sweet and pure. 

Dr. Lyon’sis not only doubly efficient, 
but it costs, only half as much, to use. 
Even a small package lasts twice as long 
as a tube of tooth paste. 


DR. LYON’S Tooth Powder 
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should 
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AIR 


make you 
older than 
you are? 


Famous 
Single Lock 
Test Package 


FREE 
MAIL COUPON 


I could save countless women many a 
heartache if they would send for my 
FREE SINGLE LOCK TEST PACKAGE. 


Gray hair is so unnecessary. In over 
30 years I have shown millions of women 
the way to ever-youthful hair. You need 
no experience. Merely comb clear, color- 
less liquid through your hair. Youthful 
color will come—color that matches per- 
fectly your own hair whether it be black, 
brown, auburn or blonde. Results are 
natural-looking — nothing artificial. 
Your hair stays soft and lustrous—waves 
or curls easily. You can wash it without 
fear of fading. No danger of rubbing off 
on hat linings or linen. 


3,000,000 women gained youthful 
hair by making this sensible test 


I want to show you, too. You can 
make the test at home without risk or 
expense on a single lock snipped from 
your hair. I only ask you to see for your- 
self. Your druggist can supply the full- 
sized bottle on money-back guarantee. 
But why not send for Free Complete 
Test Package now? 


MARY I, GOLDMAN 


MORE THAN TEN MILLION BOTTLES SOLD 
yee FOR FREE TEST PACKAGE, 


MARY T. GOLDMAN, 
3651 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


Name... sccdcscsearsssvcccssvcecetedecsevesvesscess 
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great thing is to get you away in safety.” 

“But how will you manage, Stanley? 
What will you do? He has a pistol.” 

“That'll be all right, Aunt Julia,” I 
said heartily. “I have the situation well 
in hand. I shall send for him in the 
morning, apparently to discuss some triv- 
ial domestic matter connected with his 
butling. ‘Ah, Barter,’ I shall say, non- 
chalantly. ‘Come in, Barter.’ And then, 
when his attention is diverted, I shall 
make a sudden spring and overpower 
him. You may leave it all to me.” 

Well, it was too dark to see the wor- 
shiping look in her eyes, but I knew it 
was there. I went to the door and 
peeped out. All was quiet in the passage. 
I led her out. 

And then, just as we were moving 
nicely, Corky, what do you think? 

“I can’t go to a hotel without a suit- 
case,” she said. ‘There should be one in 
the cupboard in my room. And I can 
probably find some things to put in it.” 

Corky, my heart stopped. Your old 
friend’s heart stopped. You see, natur- 
ally, she being the only female in my 
troupe, I had given Lady Bastable the 
best bedroom. My aunt’s bedroom, in 
fact—the very one which my aunt was 
now reaching for the door knob of. 
Her clutching fingers were within half 
an inch of the handle. 

Well, I did my best. ‘You don’t want a 
suitcase, Aunt Julia,” I said. “You don’t 
need a suitcase.” 

But it was no good. For the first time 
there crept into her manner something 
of the old austerity. 

“Don’t be a fool,” she said. 
certainly not going to sleep 
clothes.” 


“T am 
in my 


And with these words she turned the 
handle and shoved her arm in and found 
the electric-light switch and bunged it 
on. And simultaneously from within 
there came the scream of a lost soul. 
Lady Bastable taking it big. And im- 
mediately after that there was a sound 
like a mighty, rushing wind and out 
came the colonel from the room across 
the way and resumed his revolver prac- 
tice where he had left off. 

The thing was extraordinarily like the 
big scene in one of those mystery plays. 

Well, Corky, I came away. I didn’t 
wait. I could see no profit to be derived 
from lingering on. I nipped into my 
room, brushing aside the bullets, reached 
hastily for my mackintosh, and legged 
it down the stairs, leaving them to settle 
things among themselves. I got out of 
the house. I found a cab. I took the 
cab. I came here. And here I am. 

And one thing, Corky, I want to say 
to you very seriously, as a man who has 
been through the mill and knows what 
he is talking about. Be very wary, old 
horse, of these opportunities of making 
easy money. As in the case I have just 
related, they too often have strings tied 
to them. 

You are a young fellow in the spring- 
time of life; eager; sanguine; alert for 
every chance of getting something for 
nothing. When that chance comes, 
Corky, examine it well. Walk round it. 
Pat it with your paws. Sniff at it. And 
if on inspection it shows the slightest in- 
dication of not being all you had thought 
it; if you spot any possible way in which 
it can blow a fuse and land you even- 
tually waist-high in the soup, leave it 
alone and run like a hare. 


Next Month P. G. Wodehouse tells the story of the Honorable 
Freddie Threepwood, who proves to be a High-powered Salesman 


1h 


No One Man 


me, and he won’t do it! He refuses the 
very first thing his poor wife asks him.” 

“My poor wife!” he said, reveling in 
the word. 

“A poor wife, but your own.” She 
smiled, but like a worried hostess trying 
to put a difficult guest at ease. If they 
could have left this terrible car, this 
tumbrel to the guillotine, and dallied 
alone in the Paradise through which 
they rolled so fast, she might have been 
truly a bride. 

These grottoes of leaves and boughs, 
these small bridges to lean on and loiter 
across, these soft swards to lie on and 
stare up at the blue through a green 
lattice while a wooer and the brook mur- 
mured syllables of equal inarticulateness 
and delight—they were beautiful in her 
eyes and they made her hungry for love. 

Why was love made so dangerous— 
why must it be either lawless or a mere 
allurement into the snares of mar- 
riage, with all its woes, its long solitudes, 
its longer boredoms, its wrangles and 
conflicts, the peril of children, children 
that one could not even select or govern? 
Her dread of children was not all selfish- 
ness by any means. It was partly altru- 
ism for the unborn, and an extreme 
distrust and dislike of herself. 

She felt sure that if she ever had a 
child, it would inherit all her faults, 
especially her cantankerous unwilling- 
ness to be guided. Or if it were so 
spiritless as to accept her guidance, how 
could she trust herself to lead it straight? 
What did she know about all the mys- 
teries a mother ought to master before 
she accepts her frightful responsibilities? 

She was so frightened, so tangled in 
perplexities that she gave a good imita- 
tion at last of the terrified bride of 


(Continued from page 61) 


tradition—only her terror was not the 
traditional terror. 

The car went swooping up and around 
long hills and down again, and finally it 
rolled into the gateway of the hotel. She 
felt like a convict who comes at last to 
Sing Sing and sees before him the big 
gate that will open and close and be 
locked for—just from now on. 

She had a respectable onset of fear 
now, and it took all her courage to creep 
from the car. The hotel staff had heard 
of the wedding and the reservation and 
had prepared to take full toll of a 
bridegroom’s extravagance. The faces of 
the pages and porters who conducted Joe 
and Nep and their baggage to their rooms 
all wore the same smirk, like a uniform. 

The bridal safari took an unconscion- 
able time disposing of the bags and earn- 
ing the tips, but at last the door closed 
on the last smirk, and Joe clicked the 
key in the lock. Then he turned with his 
arms outspread. Mainly to please dear 
old Joe, Nep ran into his arms. 

“Blessed beloved!” 

“Dearest Joe!” 

“My wife!” 

“Husband!” 

“Angel!” 

“Devil!” 

They laughed, but leaned together so 
that the head of each hung over the 
other’s back; thus neither saw the other’s 
eyes. They were afraid of exposing 
their eyes and what they might reveal, 
and especially what they might not reveal. 

The premiére of a honeymoon is liter- 
ally a first-night performance of a troupe 
of two, or perhaps a dress rehearsal 
without audience, but with all possible 
anxiety as to the run of the play. For it 
is a play, and the bride and groom are 
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actors. No matter who they are or how! @ r] 


much or how little they love, there is| 
unnaturalness, artifice, line-reading, the 
effort to lift themselves to great perform- 
ances of most ancient rdles. 

Nep wanted ever so much to make Joe 
happy and to be just what he wanted her 
to be. But she hated acting and she 
could not even pretend to be happy her- 
self. She was not happy. She was soon 
miserably unhappy. She found that she 
could not flame domestically. Desper- 
ately she tried to, but could not. 

She was beautiful in Joe’s eyes, honest 
and eager and brave, and plainly deter- 
mined to make him happy. Yet he was 
desperately unhappy because he could 
not but realize how far they were from 
any ecstasy. He tried to be brave and 
assure himself that they would gradually 
grow happier together as they grew closer 
together. He did not know whether to 
tell her this or not. But a vague and in- 
escapable conviction clamored in his soul 
that theirs was not a true marriage and 
would never be. His imp of skepticism 
taunted him with the thought that Nep 
merely tolerated his love with patience 
and with sympathy. 

His misery was an anguish and she 
understood it. She suffered for him and 
upbraided herself for giving so fine a 
man so deep a sorrow. She was ashamed 
of herself and not a little terrified to find 
herself so fireproof. She had thought 
that she was dangerously inflammable, 
and she was not at all. She was hu- 
miliated and distraught. 

Doubtless there have been infinitely 
many honeymoons of just that tragic 
realization. Innumerable couples have 
accepted their misfortune as irretriev- 
able and the world as a hopelessly un- 
happy place, resigning themselves to lives 
without any bliss, except perhaps from 
time to time a stolen and illicit rapture. 
It is only of late that the victims have 
been permitted to feel that such a mar- 
riage is not a marriage, or that they have 
a right to a release and a new chance 
with other partners. 

The thought of divorce did not occur 
to Nep for a long time. For days she 
told herself that Joe was a perfect hus- 
band. She lavished on him all the 
kindliness her heart could muster. But 
her honesty, or her cruel selfishness or 
whatever one wants to call it, kept re- 
iterating the harsh fact that she was 
not a success as a wife. 

Her defeat was in her victory: she 
had conquered Joe, but she had not 
been conquered. She studied him and 
herself and their situation, instead of 
being lost in a swirl of emotion. 

The honeymoon seclusion became a 
racking strain. She was proud of Joe’s 
admiration and could find no fault with 
him; but that is perhaps the greatest 
fault one can find with anybody. He 
was not dictatorial. He did not upbraid 
her or complain when she failed him, 
yet he was plainly disappointed in their 
life together. 

He woke in Nep emotions and hungers 
that he could not satisfy, and he made 
her realize that she was missing some- 
thing tremendous. 

She began to wonder if there might be 
somewhere a man who could give her the 
ecstasy of final love. She grew more 
and more persuaded that this supreme 
bliss was her supreme right, and there- 
fore her supreme duty. 

She fought the thought and called 
herself ugly names, accused herself of 
secret disloyalty. She dared not men- 
tion this to Joe, and this lack of frank- 
ness was added to her soul as another | 
guilt. She could not be happy, brooding | 
over sO many things alone. | 

Joe was an American of the latest | 


DON’T HANDICAP 
YOUR CHILD WITH 
LAXATIVES 


THINK of your child’s delicate body, of his health, if you are 
inclined to be free with laxatives. You may make him an in- 
testinal cripple. For laxatives are drugs that work by irritating 
the system. They may seem harmless at first, and easy to take 
— but don’t be misled. Don’t let yourself or any of your family 
drift into the laxative habit. 

When you think you actually need a laxative, see your doctor. 
Let him tell you what laxative you need. 

If you are inclined towards intestinal sluggishness, you will 
find Squibb Liquid Petrolatum both effective and safe. It can 
be taken as often as necessary. It is non-habit-forming. It has 
the universal approval of doctors for general use in combating 
constipation. Not a laxative but a harmless lubricant. It does 
not build fat. Safe for children. 

Ask your druggist for Squibb Liquid “Pet.” Be sure it is 
Squibb’s — for, as prepared by the House of Squibb, Liquid 


“Pet” is pure, tasteless and 


odorless — more palatable. 


Safe 


A SAFE, @ as pure 
EFFECTIVE water 
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Copyright 1931 by E. R. Squibb & Sons 
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school in his feeling that a husband’s 
first duty is to see to it that his wife 
is happy, whatever the cost. The an- 
cient theory of woman as the servant 
and helpmeet had been exactly reversed. 

He could not be blind to the evidences 
of Nep’s wretchedness. The more she 
tried to smile, the sadder she looked. 
He turned himself into a clown. Her 
laughter at his antics was leaden. He 
proposed games and they played golf, 
tennis, cards, anagrams. He bought her 
intricate picture puzzles that succeeded 
only in killing time. 

He suggested changes of abode, travel 
abroad—to Africa, around the world, any- 
where. She shook her head, knowing that 
they could not run away from their own 
shadows. But what she said was: 

“It would take you too far from your 
work. When are you going to get back 
to it? You’ve wasted enough time on 
the nitwit that I am.” 

“But I can’t get back to my work till 
I’m sure that you’re happy.” 

“Good Lord, what difference does it 
make whether I’m happy or not? You’re 
the only important one in this family.” 

“Suppose I went back to work, what 
would you do while I was away?” 

/ oe / “What business is it of a husband’s 
: ‘ . what his wife does while he does his?” 

cookies . . . the utmost in flavor and freshness, the widest | “But I can’t leave you by yourself. 

When are you going to get to work?” 

“Me work? At what?” 

“Your work. Your career.” 

“My career? Don’t be sil. I haven’t 
any career and you know it.” 

“You've got to find one. You won’t 
have children. You must have some 
other interest in life.” 

“What would you suggest?” 

“Writing, painting, sculpture, music.” 
; : She ridiculed him less than herself 

‘ a when she burlesqued him: “Or the 
range of choice. And remember, cookies and crackers by | movies, the talkies, vaudeville.” 
ne are “Why don’t you go into politics?” 
— : “Why don’t you?” 

The argument always ended at a blank 
wall. Joe could not understand any- 
body’s ability to meander through the 
world with a brooklike carelessness of 
goal. But a distant career was no sub- 
stitute in Nep’s heart for the love that 
oe she began to yearn for frantically. 

. : q Very pitiful is the fate of a woman 
TC , who has no desire for children and yet 
no other ambition to provide activity, 
UNEEDA BAKERS are found only under the Red Uneeda Seal! | anxiety and progress. dine wiodees wane 
_ = an of average character who has no 
4 itch for publicity, no suffocation of un- 
4 expressed art to overcome, nothing that 
she cares to give to, or get from, the 
public, whether by painting, poetry, 
sculpture, fiction, or acting, dancing, 
singing, charity, business, or any other 
exercise of her faculties, is inevitably an 
unhappy woman; for she sees, all about 
her, her fellow women hurrying and 
bustling at raising children or money or 
reputation—or losing them, which is even 
more exciting. 
Joe had inherited money enough for 


Just say the words... UNEEDA BAKERS. 


cE 


Here are a favorite few- his needs, but he had never learned how 
to loaf. Love was an interlude. He could 
Uneeda Graham Crackers not imagine how his wife could endure 


a life of no intention beyond the imme- 
diate amusement. 

Uneeda Biscuit She had not even extravagance for a 
hobby. Nep liked to dress well and fash- 


Lorna Doone Shortbread 


CN|BY 
ue, 


Oreo Sandwich ionably, but she had no interest in daz- 

TRADE MARK Fig Newtons zling the beholder. She had few friends, 
Uneeda en , and was not particularly fond of them. 
Slim Jim Pretzel Sticks The majority of womankind irritated her. 


She had no ache for social leadership. 
It appalled Joe to see her so aimless 
about her one life on earth. If she had 


been gay as a butterfly he would have 
been content. But she was morosely un- 
; happy, yet incapable of even trying to 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY boredom. She grew resentful’ at last 
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7100 ~YEAR 
J LIFE! 


even of his attempts to stimulate her 
interest. 

The lover who harries his beloved to 
exertions that do not come naturally, or 
who tries to provide initiative to one who 
has no self-starter, simply destroys the 
love that he would kindle. 

There was, therefore, acute and cumu- 
lative misery in the household of Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph Sturgis. Joe went back 
at last to his office and found some 
nepenthe in the incessant demands his 
career made on him, but Nep mewed her- 
self up in a solitary tower of loneliness, 
frustration and brooding. When Joe 
came home he was like a caller. They 
talked until it grew so late that he de- 
cided to stay for the night. He fell asleep 
soon, for he was tired. 

She slept much in the daytime but 
tossed in insomnia all night at the side 
of her King Log. She dreamed much, 
and such dreams! Again it was Bill 
Hanaway who haunted her. She felt 
tempted to call him on the telephone 
and remind him that she was married 
now, and he must keep out of her dreams. 
But this would have been difficult to 
elucidate. 

She would once have denied that she 
had a conscience, yet she had one of a 
sort and within its code it was trouble- 
some, aS nagging and as denunciatory 
as any zealot’s. She groveled in remorse 
and self-revilings at these infidelities in 
thought and in fancy. Yet her imagina- 
tion ran away with her, resist it as she 
would. 

Often in Joe’s very arms she found 
herself pretending that he was Bill. She 


Jor the best name for 
/STERY DESSERT 


AM enol” 


RECIPE: 

lpackageRoyalGelatin 1 cup cold water 

Dessert (lemonoror- 1% tsp. vanilla extract 

ange or lime flavor) 1small unpeeled red apple 
1 cup boiling water 6 marshmallows 
Dissolve Royal Quick Setting Gelatin in boiling 
water; stir until completely dissolved. Add cold 
water; add vanilla extract. Chill. When mixture 
begins to thicken, grate unpeeled apple and add. 
Pour into mould. Place on top a layer of marsh- 
mallows which have been cut in quarters, push- 
ing into gelatin just enough to coat them. Chill 
until firm. To serve, unmould on plate; garnish 


denounced herself, but that gave her no 
comfort. She was passing through the 
dark infernos that make secret hells of so 
many homes. 

She began to be lonely for the com- 
panionship of men; to remember the 
lovers she had had as a girl. She had 
driven Bill to drink and Stanley to plans 
of suicide. Good Lord, what had become 
of Stanley? 

She had not read the papers or talked 
to anybody. He might have taken the 
leap from on high and been so mangled 
that he could not be identified. 

She must find out the truth. But how? 
She could call up his father or his 
mother, of course, and learn in a mo- 
ment. But she shrank from such a con- 
versation. What if they told her he had 
killed himself? What could she say? 
Worse yet, what if they told her he was 
well and happy? They would wonder 
why she bothered them. 

She was afraid to ask Joe to find out 
the truth lest it hurt him to learn that 
she was thinking again of the man who 
had caused her to wound him before. 

She was afraid to ask any of the 
friends she met, and their silence did not 
reassure her; for, if Stanley had killed 
himself on her account, they would 
never refer to him in her presence. To 
corifess her ignorance of such a deed 
would be shameful. She grew more fran- 
tic until the day when her curiosity was 
ended in the way she least expected. 


Stanley was one of those who seem to 
love torment for its own sake. They 
suffer and writhe and complain but they 
do not flee from distress; they seem ra- 
ther to hug it closer. 

It was like him to get as near as he 
could to Nep’s wedding. The fact that 
he had not been invited filled him with 
an almost irresistible temptation to force 
his way through the door and forbid the 
banns, or strike the bridegroom dead, or 
kill the bride or carry her away. 

But modern young men in cities can- 
not play the Young Lochinvar. They 
cannot ride up to New York houses and 


with pieces of maraschino cherries. Serves 6. 
Approximate cost—15¢ 


162 Other Prizes...in Cash. 
Contest closes April I. Read 
rules in the next column. 


VERY year... as long as you live 

. . . $100 coming to you regularly, 
unfailingly. A definite income you can 
count on... to use just as you please! 


And all you have to do to get this 
yearly income is—name the Mystery 
Dessert. If the name you suggest is 
chosen by the judges, the $100 a year is 
yours—for life! 


The Mystery Dessert can be made just 
right only with the new Royal Quick 
Setting Gelatin. 

You'll be amazed to see how fast it 
works. Twenty minutes to an hour and 
a half—depending on the chilling method. 


So please don’t confuse Royal with any 
other gelatin. Royal sets nearly twice as 
fast as ordinary gelatin desserts. 


Here are the Prizes 


In addition to the First Prize of $100 a year for 
life, 162 cash prizes will be awarded as follows: 


Second best name _ $75 (one cash payment) 


Third best.......... $50 (one cash payment) 
Next 10..........-.4. $25 (one cash payment) 
Next 50.......0.000. $10 (one cash payment) 
Next 100.........66 -$ 5 (one cash payment) 


ROYAL duel 


If for any one of the prizes, the judges select a 
name which has been submitted by more than 
one person, the full amount of the prize will be 
paid to each person who submitted that name, 


Read these Rules Carefully 


1. Who can enter the contest? Any woman over 
21 years of age is eligible. 

2. What to send: All you have to do is to 
name the Mystery Dessert. Just take a sheet 
of paper, write down the name you suggest. 
Print your own name and address clearly and 
legibly in the lower right-hand corner of the 
paper. Enclose it in a stamped envelope and 
address it to: Contest Editor, Standard Brands 
Incorporated, 691 Washington Street, New 
York City. 


Only one name from each person will be 
considered. 


3. Important: Write clearly and neatly in ink. 
Or use a typewriter. Use only one side of the 
paper. 

4. Do not send the dessert itself—just the name, 
and your own name and address. In fact, you 
need not even make the dessert unless you 
wish to. 

5. Closing Date: The contest closes on April 
1, 1931. All entries must be in the mails by 
midnight of that date. Envelopes postmarked 
after that time will be discarded. 

Final Judges: Katharine ~ 
A. Fisher, Director of Good 
Housekeeping Institute; 
Alice Blinn, Executive Di- 
rector of Delineator Home 
Institute; Sarah Field 
Splint, Director of McCall’s 
Department of Foods and 
Household Management. 
The decision of these judges 
is final. 


Setleng Gelatin 
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instantly 
with cMAY BELLINE 
* . . . Bring out all the loveliness hidden in 
your eyes. Give them new, beautiful brilliance, 
inviting depth, intriguing charm and expres- 
sion. This is very easy to do. Only a touch of 
Maybelline is needed. Instantly your lashes will 
appear naturally dark, long and luxuriant, and 
your eyes will undergo the magic transforma- 
tion hinted above . . . There is nothing can 
give you quite so much added beauty as 
Maybelline. It is easy and delightful to use! 
Perfectly harmless of course. Try Maybelline. 
You will be amazed and delighted at the 
difference it will make in your appearance. 
Black or Brown, Solid or Liquid May belline—75c 


... and try 
Wleagbelline 
Gye edo 


This delicately perfumed cosmetic instantly makes 
the eyes appear larger and intensely éuteresting! 
It deepens the color and imparts a wonderful 
brilliance that vivifies the expression, at the 
same time giving new loveliness to all the tones 
of the complexion. 

Applied lightly for daytime use and with 
somewhat deeper shading in the evening, the 
four colors of Maybelline Eye Shadow are most 
effectively used as follows: Blue is to be used for 
all shades of blue and gray eyes; Brown for 
hazel and brown eyes; Black for dark brown and 
violet eyes. Green may be used with eyes of all 
colors and is especially effective for evening 
wear. If you would make the most of your 
appearance, a thrilling discovery awaits you in 
Maybelline Eye Shadow. Incased in an adorably 
dainty gold-finished vanity at 75c. 


Meavballixe 
Cudbrow Gril 


Neatly lined, perfectly formed eyebrows 
—every woman desires them for the 
added expression they lend. They are not 

difficult to acquire with the new style indestructible 

Maybelline Eyebrow Pencil. You'll like this pencil— 
you'll revel in its smoothness and cleanliness—it’s so 

easy to use. Purchase one for your dressing table and one 

for your purse. Colors, Black or Brown, priced at 35c. 

MAYBELLINE products may be pur- 
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ride off with their captured ladies across 
their saddlebows or cruppers. Modern 
ladies are too athletic to consent to 
such meal-sack réles; the traffic police 
render old-fashioned flights impossible, 
and the only castles of refuge are the 
hotels. 

Even the frenzied Stanley could not 
seriously plan anything picturesque. But 
he had to stand on the sidewalk oppo- 
site the Newbold home and watch the 
bride and groom ride by. 

Bill Hanaway’s soul was of the con- 
trary habit. When he learned that Nep 
was marrying Joe Sturgis, he suffered 
perhaps as severe a blow as Stanley, but 
he tried to run away from pain. He 
drank himself into a state of delirium 
tremens, then turned to violent flirtation. 
In this mood Mrs. Sue Folsom found him 
and annexed him. 

When, after her wedding ceremony, 
Nep saw Stanley across the street and 
threw him a kiss, the tender gesture al- 
most struck him to the ground, he loved 
her ‘so. He staggered away, hardly able 
to keep from howling aloud in protest 
against the sacrilege of Joe Sturgis’ pos- 
session of her. 

He found the world where such things 
could be too abominable to endure. He 
had solemnly promised Nep that he 
would not keep his promise to throw him- 
self from a high building, but he was 
bound to break one vow or the other, 
and the earlier oath takes priority. He 


| felt an overpowering longing for the su- 


preme experience. It was the nearest 
thing he could imagine to leaping from 
the earth entirely. 

He hailed a taxicab and gave the driver 
as his destination the loftiest of the lofty 
towers springing from the granite founda- 
tions of New York. He wanted at least to 
have a look at the new building. He had 
not seen it since he had threatened to use 
it as his take-off into eternity. 

When he arrived at his destination he 
had to cross the street and lean far back 
to see the top of the building, for there 
were other skyscrapers surrounding it 
and its staggered outlines concealed its 
successive stages. It was really three 
great towers on top of one another, the 
roof of one serving for the foundation of 
the next. And the lowest set its roots so 
deep in earth that the subway carried 
a human flood through its caverns in a 
subterrene river. 

He could just see the lofty steel-clad 
spearhead at the peak of the building, 
piercing the sky and gleaming in the 
afternoon sun like the crystal spike of a 
vast stalagmite heaped highest among 
the high stalagmites in a more than 
Mammoth Cave. Or rather it was a 
colossal geyser that had shot up in a 
cataclysm and had been stopped in full 
career and held fast, frozen white, pet- 
rified, vitrified; incredible yet undeni- 
able. 

He tried to imagine himself up there 
near the clouds, climbing out, and step- 
ping off into the unstable air. It would 
not uphold him or stay him, but it would 
be a swift wild wind going by as he 
came down. 

A mere speck he would be from here, 
a cinder descending with ever-redoubling 
velocity and size till he struck the pave- 
ment like a cannonball, splitting the 
street open perhaps with his soft flesh 
made adamant by its momentum. He 
shuddered at the thought of what would 
be left of his poor body, and he wondered 
what he would be thinking about as he 
made that long dive, ending in such an 
abrupt ending of all thought. 

He shuddered, too, at the possibility 
of striking some strange man or woman 
or child. That would be the wanton 
assassination of one who had done him 


no harm and who might be hurrying to 
some happiness, the fulfillment of some 
dream, or the reward of some labor. 

He wondered how he could avoid tak- 
ing an unwilling companion into the 
grave with him. After meditating, staring 
upward till his neck ached, he decided 
that he could manage his leap so that 
he would strike on the projecting ledge 
of the lowest of the three buildings that 
made up the one building. 

He counted the windows upward to 
the first cornice and estimated them at 


fifteen. This would leave only sixty 
stories or so to fall—only sixty! They 
ought to be enough. 

He laughed without laughter; then, 


fearing the cowardice of longer debate, 
darted across the street and bolted into 
the central lobby, an uncannily beautiful 
great chamber where painters on tall 
ladders and platforms were still at work 
upon the ceiling. 

The architecture in all details was of 
the new art and fantastic enough to 
seem appropriate to his purpose. Nobody 
paid any heed to him, for others were 
going about their businesses or idling 
and staring at the new wonder of the 
world. 

He saw various corridors in which 
banks of elevators of varying destinations 
were grouped. One group promised to 
hoist him sixty stories, where another set 
would take care of the remaining ascent. 

Trying to look like a tourist, Stanley 
asked an attendant if visitors were ad- 
mitted to the tower. 

“Not for a coupla weeks. 
ished till then.” 

This was a blockade indeed. In two 
weeks his determination would have 
leaked out of him. It was seeping away 
now at every delay. He dreaded the 
possibility of becoming reconciled to his 
loss, of consenting to endure life longer. 

“I won’t be here in two weeks,” he 
said. “Isn’t there any way to get up 
there now?” 

“You might see the renting office.” 

He hesitated, nodded, asked the room 
number and took one of the lesser ele- 
vators up a mere ten stories. In the 
office he found no one but a stenographer 
who asked him to take a chair. 

“What space do you want?” she asked. 

“I—I’m not looking for an office. I just 
wanted to see the tower—the view.” 

He felt that he was an arrant intruder 
upon busy people. The girl studied him. 

“You didn’t bring your camera?” 

“No. I haven’t one. I just wanted to 
take a look.” 

“You weren’t thinking of jumping off, 
were you?” She was helpful enough to 
laugh, enabling him to laugh and shake 
his head. 

“Oh, no. No, indeed. Not at all, thank 
you.” 

Her laughter was not altogether sin- 
cere, for she said: “We’re pestered to 
death with cranks that want to go out 
that way. Poor nuts! It’s the style, 
though. There’s fads in all things. Hadn’t 
you noticed how much jumping off build- 
ings is being done lately? And of course, 
our building, being the tallest of all, is 
just what they’re looking for. Funny, 
isn’t it? They want to break records 
even in bumping themselves off. ‘The 
world’s full of squirrel-fruit, isn’t it?” 

“So it seems,” he said. Her careless 
chatter filled his mouth with ashes and 
cast dirt on his sublime grief. To her, 
he was only a crank, a nut, squirrel- 
fruit. Well, let them call him what they 
would. He was done with them all. 

Her telephone rang. She held a brief 
parley with someone. When she had 
finished she said: 

“I’m sorry, sir. The only man that 
could take you up to the tower is leaving 


It’s not fin- 
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for the day. Could you come tomorrow?” 

“Why, yes. I suppose so. Thank you.” 

He rose and shambled to the door, 
feeling inept and baffled. He feebly re- 
peated the stenographer’s good-by, went 
back to the elevator and down to the | 
lobby. He supposed he would have to go 
to one of the lesser buildings, but it 
cheapened his plan somehow. 

He heard a voice calling his name, 
felt a hand on his shoulder, a hand | 
groping for his and squeezing it with the | 
intricate, secret clasp of his college fra- | 
ternity. It was Gil Bostwick, one of his | 
cronies of old. They had been young 
together, very young together, and the 
forgotten affection was rekindled at once. | 

Finally Bostwick asked what such a | 
howling swell as Stanley was doing in a | 
business hive. “Slumming?” 

“No. I wanted to see the tower, but 
they won’t let me.” 

“Maybe I can fix it for you. I’ve got 
an office upstairs, but I’m late to a date 
with a possible customer. If I can find 
Tim McCarthy, though——” 

“Who’s Tim McCarthy?” 

“One of the great men in the world. 
He raised this building from a pup. He’s 
Superintendent of Construction. There 
he is now. Come along.” 

He took Stanley by the arm, and led 
him to a white-haired stalwart of Irish 
eyes and the hazardous Irish smile. Gil 
explained Stanley to McCarthy, and then 
McCarthy to Stanley. 

“Mr. McCarthy’s hobby is saving lives— 
useful ones, of workers. He’s helped pile 
up the tallest building ever made by man 
from the bottom of the excavation to the 
tip top, thousands of men knitting to- 
gether twenty thousand tons of steel. Not 
far from here a smaller building is going 
up, and before it’s half finished, twenty- | 
two men have been killed. This one is | 
all but finished and, thanks to McCarthy, 
only one has been killed, and that was 
by an accident that might have happened 
anywhere. He was killed in the base- | 
ment, at the bottom of an elevator shaft.” | 

Inside Stanley’s morbid brain a voice | 
muttered: “Thanks to McCarthy, I'll | 
make it two men killed—one by accident 
in the basement, one by intention from 
the tower.” 

He was impatient to reach his goal, | 
but he knew that any show of haste 
would-cancel his only hope. He listened 
to Bostwick’s eulogies and McCarthy’s 
disclaimers with mock enthusiasm, yet 
when Bostwick told him good-by at last, 
Stanley gave him the fraternity grip with 
a sense of Judaslike treason, for when 
the deed was done and the sensation 
filled the newspapers, McCarthy would 
blame Bostwick for his sponsorship of 
the building’s second victim. It was an 
ill way to use a friend, but nothing to 
the way he had been used by the woman 
whom he had loved—and would love 
until he had quenched, in the one mag- | 
nificent plunge to oblivion, the power 
to love and remember and ache. 

When Bostwick had gone at last, Stan- 
ley found himself the prisoner of Mc- 
Carthy’s priestly reverence for his temple. 

“Come along, Mr. McIlvaine. We’ll 
start with the lowest floor.” 

“I couldn’t think of taking so much 
of your time,” Stanley pleaded. “Just 
show me the tower. Some other time——” 

“You'll enjoy the tower the better for 
seeing the foundation,” said McCarthy. 
“I’m not very busy for the next hour.” 

To McCarthy the whole structure was 
a museum of beauty, a Louvre in which 
each object revealed or hidden was a 
masterpiece of art. The red marble of 
the lobby, like autumn leaves petrified, 
the glossy blue-black marble walling 
in the stairway down to the subway and 
the lower shops, were no more and no 
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p° PEOPLE regard you as pretty 
sometimes? Or do you bear the 
reputation for constant loveliness that 
goes with a delicate, flawless skin? 
Beauty suffers a heavy mark-down when 
complexions grow listless. If the mirror 
shows your face losing some of its radi- 
ance, we urge as the speediest means of 
recovery this single balanced cream. 


Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold 
Cream is so perfectly balanced in the 
blending, it contains as many beauty- 
building properties as a half dozen 
special-purpose creams. Indeed, a 
woman can dispense with other aids 
and achieve the finest kind of a facial 
with this famous cream alone. Cleans- 
ing the skin; floating out impurities; 
erasing wrinkles; smoothing away 
roughness; nourishing the face at night. 


The freshness, the marvelous purity 
which women for three generations 
have associated with Daggett & Rams- 
dell products, recommends this bal- 
eae J cream for healing as well as 
beauty uses. Chapped lips and hands 
finditan excellentunguent. Relievesskin 
irritations. As protection against wind- 
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burn or chafing it is recommended to 
those who participate in outdoor sports. 


Beauty advisers have provided the 
following directions for an expert home 
facial which thousands of women daily 
perform. Apply Daggett & Ramsdell’s 
Perfect Cold ae liberally to the face. 
Work it in gently, especially around the 
nose and chin, to thoroughly cleanse the 
skin, and wipe off wail tissues. Now 
massage the face with a little more of 
the cream, using an upward stroke 
over the cheeks and forehead and a 
rotary stroke around the eyes. Remove 
any remaining cream with tissues 
again and notice how refreshed you feel! 


Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold 
Cream has been found to agree with 
the greatest number of skins. You can 
buy no better product at any price. 
Just clip and mail the coupon below 
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to do. 
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You will be surprised at the result. It 
will give your hair an unusually rich, 
silky gloss and lustre—instantly. 

Glostora simply makes your hair more 
beautiful by enhancing its natural wave 
and color. 
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stay any style you arrange it.... 
even after shampooing—whether long or 
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bright, brilliant, silky sheen, so much 
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less commendable to him than the devices 
for handling and incinerating garbage 
and the litter of the inhabitants of this 
tower-tower — fifteen thousand people 
would be its population when it was 
settled. 

He must show his fretful client the 
schemes for washing the very air the 
citizens would breathe, for evening its 
temperatures, for taking care of the 
hazards of fire and smoke and panic. 

The necessity of pretending a polite 
enthusiasm wearied Stanley’s impatience 
and postponed his mission so far that 
he began to forget it. Imitating interest 
created interest. He learned strange 
things familiar to toilers and builders 
but great news to a man who had never 
worked at anything except sport and 
self-amusement. 

He began to feel an awe, a reverence 
for his guide and for the mysterious 
Titans who had wrought the foundations 
of this mountain and heaped it up. They 
had digged and delved and gone away, 
leaving monuments of power and ex- 
quisite machineries to protect and trans- 
port and sustain multitudes. 

Stanley began to lose a little of his 
contempt for sordid mankind, for the 
stupid, the greedy, the selfish mob. They 
might deserve all the harsh things said 
of them, yet they had made this wonder. 
They had brought marbles and metals 
from deep mines far off. They had woven 
these veins and arteries together in the 
vast body. They had invented machines 
to think and act and interact. 

They had created a world or recreated 
an old world. They had reared this giant 
to the clouds. They had piled a dozen 
towers of Babel upon one another, de- 
fying the lightnings and the ancient 
gods. They had conquered old deities 
and old devils and made slaves of them. 

Stanley was almost afraid of the 
thought that came to him: what more 
had Yahweh done when he constructed 
a six-foot Adam out of clay than six- 
foot man had done when he constructed 
out of rock and mineral this thousand- 
foot giant who breathed and lived and 
toiled like a tree that stands fast yet is 
not still? 

By the time McCarthy was ready to 
climb the stairs again to the street level, 
Stanley was asking childish questions 
with a child’s eagerness, marveling at 
everything, forgetting the nightmares of 
horror that had smothered him. 

They entered an elevator, a cabin so 
closed and so smoothly balanced that 
he could not tell it was moving except 
by the little numerals running along in 
a ribbon of light above the door. The 
forties passed, and the fifties, and the 
sixties were entered before the doors 
slid back and a corridor was disclosed. 

McCarthy led him through the sleek 
and finished office aisles to an outer 
gallery where he saw the sky again. And 
from what a height! Only the distances 
were visible, Long Island, New Jersey, 
the Bay. 

“We're taking down the outside hoist,” 
said McCarthy, speaking what was Greek 
to Stanley. 

He learned at once that the outside 
hoist was an enormous, unwalled tower 
of steel, a scaffold and an elevator shaft 
that had stood as high as the building 
and had served to bring up the infinite 
necessities for each floor—girders, cables, 
pipes, radiators, basins of all sorts, doors, 
windows, what not? 

And now it was being dismantled. Each 
joint of the skeleton was being unshipped 
by men standing outside the incredible 
cliff. 

Stanley went to the edge of the wall 
with a gingerly step, and peered over. 
His heart shuttled in his breast at the 


terror of such long emptiness before his 
eyes found something to see. 

The city beneath him was a toy shop. 
On a shiny oilcloth strip tiny boats slid 
slowly, passing under bridges plainly built 
by children. Along petty tracks petty 
trains glided. In streams like ant-armies 
went lines of such automobiles as babies 
wind up and push. The human beings 
were tin soldiers and Noah’s Ark figur- 
ettes. The town was a nursery floor. 

Stanley was still far beneath the sum- 
mit of the building, yet he was farther 
away from earth than people had once 
imagined heaven to be. They had taken 
a quaint comfort in the creed that one of 
the chief rewards and felicities of the 
blessed in heaven was the privilege of 
looking down from paradise and watch- 
ing the damned writhe in hell, and in 
hearing their unwearied, indestructible 
lungs howl forever their immortal regrets 
for momentary sins. 

Yet Stanley was so far from being able 
to inspect hell that he could hardly hear 
a sound from beneath and could only 
know from memory that those midges be- 
low were fellow creatures. Each of the 
mites was at this moment no doubt the 
center of the universe to himself, utterly 
absorbed in his own concerns and con- 
vinced of their supreme importance and 
novelty. To each of them, his or her 
sorrow was unique; love a new miracle; 
success or failure the most exciting 
drama ever played. 

Unquestionably there were people below 
there who were betraying other people 
or desperate because they had been be- 
trayed. There were robbers and robbed, 
sinners and sinned against, murderers 
uncaught, and murdered not yet slain. 
Those microscopic insects were of differ- 
ent sexes, no doubt, though there was 
no evidence of it from here. And those 
sexual differences were playing havoc 
with the lives of some of them. 

What did it all amount to? It was only 
the adding-up of minus quantities, mul- 
tiplying vulgar fractions by vulgar frac- 
tions. Two flecks of soot floating along 
together were perhaps a man and woman 
who were thinking that life was not 
worth living unless they could live it 
together. Those other two smudges were 
perhaps another couple thinking that 
life was not worth living if they had to 
live it together. Beneath those square 
miles of roofs what was going on? What 
was not going on? Stupidities, atrocities, 
pruderies and obscenities, inanities, lone- 
linesses, overcrowdings, ferocities and 
poltrooneries, idiotic laughter, idiotic 
tears, crimes perhaps—and what they 
called sins down there. 

Sins! How infinitely silly the thought! 
They were not big enough or important 
enough to sin. Could molecules sin, or if 
they could, what of it? 

Stanley was like a monstrous scientist 
peering into a microscope at the animal- 
cula in a drop of dirty water. Little 
rotifers were tremendously excited and 
fat amebze were lazy and plutocratic, 
but their corruptions and triumphs were 
alike beneath contempt. 

He was, after all, a little like a legend- 
ary redeemed saint leaning out across 
the gold bar of heaven and despising the 
damned. 

Yet, gradually this derision, this dis- 
dain began to exert a paradoxical effect 
upon him. In belittling the emotions of 
the earthlings, he was belittling his own. 
After all, the precious Nep was only one 
of those bacilli, though her unwillingness 
to give her life to him and her willing- 
ness to give her body to another had 
ruined the earth for him. 

And he himself, for all he was so high, 
was as small as the rest of them. If 
anybody down there were looking up, 
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he could not even see Stanley against 
the bright sky. His heart began to sink, 
though his frame remained aloft. 

His eyes swept the vast cyclorama of 
the city, the rivers, the islands. He 
could almost see the ocean off there to 
the east, the continent to the west and 
south and north. Mountains and fields, 
and millions of people, stretched around 
the globe. He had climbed up here for 
one purpose, to pitch himself overboard 
into annihilation; a gnat beating its mini- 
kin brains out against a wall, because 
another gnat would not mate with it. 

He began now to despise himself as 
well as Nep. He despised everybody and 
everything with such completeness that 
while life was still not worth living, 
death was even less worth dying. The 
world was empty and so was his soul. 

He came out of a sort of trance, to 
hear McCarthy say: 

“TI tell you, Mr. McIlvaine, I'll be glad 
when this job’s done. Aside from the 
poor fellow that was killed in the elevator 
shaft no life’s been lost yet, and, please 
God, there’ll be no other blood on this 
building.” 

It was easy now for Stanley to resolve 
that he would do nothing to diminish 
the pride of this superb man. It would 
be unpardonable to keep his vow. 

And now he was utterly bankrupt. He 
had not even a purpose left. 

When McCarthy moved away, Stanley 
followed like a vagabond dog. They 
went to an elevator that would carry 
them to the last stage. Shortly after 
McCarthy rang, the door slid back, dis- 
closing inside a workman and a cart 
loaded with blocks of iron. 

“He’s testing the elevator,” McCarthy 
explained. 
weighs a hundred pounds.” 

He helped to pull the cart out, and 
then bent to remove the extra weights 
on the elevator floor. Stanley lent a 
hand and was glad that he was not too 
weak to do his stint. But he was think- 
ing chiefly of this meek laborer’s quiet 
heroism. He added his own weight to 
the loads that were to prove the strength 
of the cables. If they broke he would 
perish; but other men’s lives would be 
saved. Altruism at a few dollars a day! 

This labor took on a new aspect in 
Stanley’s eyes. All about this building 
and all about all the other buildings, 
hirelings were playing the part of angels, 
benefactors, life-savers, protectors of hu- 
manity. 

While all these grandeurs were the 
daily job of these philanthropists, Stan- 
ley had been playing cards, golf, tennis, 
had been dancing, swimming, killing 
time. He had found nothing better to 
do than to fasten all his destinies on the 
possession of one girl—not an admirable 
girl, not a wise or a brilliant girl—just 
a girl as worthless as himself. 

And because another man got her 
away, the world had come to an end 
for him. To think that a little fool of 
a woman could make so big a fool of a 
man! 

And what a snob he had been! He 
had looked down on these toilers from 
an imaginary height; had dared to feel 
sorry for them. He would have been 
ashamed to associate with them. He 
would have refused to bathe from the 
same beach with one of those dirty folk. 
Now he thought that the dirt of toil 
was the only honorable cosmetic and 
overalls the only decent wear. 

The elevator opened its wings and 
McCarthy led him to a high window, 
nearly at the end of their journey. 

“You can have a peek,” he said. 

Stanley put his head through a small 
open frame. It was like putting it in a 
guillotine inverted. Space beneath rushed | 
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Whiten Teeth quickly 


Nobody likes to look at a 
Bacterial-Mouth (vou have it) 


O HAVE dazzling white teeth—free 
from stain, tartar and decay—you must 
guard against a condition that is embarrass- 
ing to its victim and offensive to others— 
Bacterial-Mouth. It is caused by germs that 
sweep into the mouth with every breath. 
You have it. We all have it. And no or- 
dinary preparation can cope with it. 

But Kolynos quickly removes Bacterial- 
Mouth by killing the germs that cause it. 
In 10 seconds this antiseptic dental cream 
kills 190 million bacteria! 

Use the Kolynos Dry-Brush Technique 
for 3-.days—a half-inch of Kolynos on a dry 
brush morning and night. Then look at your 
teeth—fully 3 shades whiter! 

In 10 days the improvement will be so 
marked you will never again say that spark- 
ling teeth are a gift received only by a for- 
tunate few. 

Dentists have long advocated the Dry- 
Brush Technique as the one way ‘to use a 
dental cream full strength and keep brush 
bristles stiff enough to clean every tooth 
surface and massage gums properly. Only 
Kolynos permits this approved technique. 

This highly concentrated, double-strength 
dental cream is unique in action. A half- 
inch is equal in effectiveness to 12 
inches of the ordinary toothpaste 
for it multiplies 25 times when 
it enters the mouth. It becomes 
a surging, antiseptic FOAM 
that eliminates wetting the 
brush. 

You can feel Kolynos work. 


KOLYNOS 


the antiseptic 


DENTAL CREAM 


It foams into every pit, fissure and crevice. 
Germs that cause Bacterial-Mouth and lead 
to stain, decay and gum diseases are in- 
stantly killed. They vanish completely and 
the entire mouth is purified. 

This amazing Kolynos FOAM removes 
food particles that ferment and cause decay 
—neutralizes acids—washes away ugly, 
yellow tartar and the unsightly mucoid 
coating that clouds teeth. 

Easily and quickly, it cleans and polishes 
teeth down to the naked white enamel— 
without injury. And for 3 hours after 
each brushing this cleansing, purifying 
process continues. 

So long as you use the Kolynos Dry-Brush 
Technique, teeth will remain gleaming white 
and sound, and gums will be healthy. 


Look for Results 
in 3 Days 

If you want whiter, 
sounder teeth and firm, 
pink gums, start using 
Kolynos—a half-inch on 
adry brush morning and 
night. 

Within 3 days teeth will look 
whiter— ful- 
ly 3 shades. 
Gums will 
look and feel 
better. Your 
mouth will 
tingle witha 
clean, sweet 
taste. Buy a 
tube of Koly- 
nos. 
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ANITA PAGE ...M-G-M STAR 


Like the Screen Stars... 


Have YOUR 


MAKE-UP 
In Color Harmony 


Accept This Priceless Gift... Your 
Complexion Analysis and Make-Up 
Color Harmony Chart... From Max 
Factor, Hollywood’s Make-Up 
Genius. See. Coupon Below! 


For the stars of Hollywood, Max Factor, Filmland’s Make-Up 

Genius, created a new kind of make-up for every day and 
evening use. A make-up ensemble ...powder, rouge, lipstick and 
other essentials... blended in color harmony. Cosmetics in lifelike 
color tones to harmonize with every variation of complexion coloring 
in blonde, brunette and redhead. 


Based on a Famous Discovery 
In millions of feet of film...in hundreds of feature pictures, you, 
yourself, have seen the magic of make-up by Max Factor. You have 
seen the beauty magic of his famous discovery... cosmetic color 
harmony. Under the blazing Kleig lights, Max Factor discovered 
the secret... make-up to enhance beauty must be in color harmony. 


Now...a Make-Up Color Harmony for You 

So this principle of cosmetic color harmony, Max Factor ap- 
plied to make-up for day and evening use. Revolutionary .... 
Max Factor’s Society Make-Up created a sensation in Hollywood. 
Leading stars . ... May McAvoy, Marion Davies, Betty Compson, 
Joan Crawford . . . . adopted it. 

Now you may learn this priceless beauty secret. Max Factor 
will analyze your complexion and send you your make-up color 
harmony chart .... free. And you'll discover, whether you're 
blonde, brunette or redhead, whatever your type... 
the one way to really reveal, in the magic setting 
of beauty, the alluring, fascinating charm of your 


personality. Mail Coupon NOW! 


MAX FACTOR’S 
SOCIETY MAKE-U. 


“Cosmetics of the Stars” 
HOLLYWOOD 


BESSIE LOVE 
M.G-M Star and Max Factor, 
Filmland’s Make-Up Genius. 


MPLEXION ANALYSIS 
Mr. Max Factor — Max Factor Studios, Hollywood, Calif. 15-2-14 
Dear Sir: Send me a copy of your 48-page book, “The New Art of Society 
Make-Up”; personal complexion analysis; and make-up color harmony 
chart. I enclose 10 cents to cover cost of postage and handling. 
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up at him like an ax blade to behead 
him. He gripped the solid floor inside 
with his feet and the frame with his 
hands. He was afraid, with the pri- 
meval, infantile fear of falling. He could 
faintly hear McCarthy saying (and made 
listening an excuse for drawing his head 
out of the abyss) : 

“Those arches there, right below you. 
They took a bit of thinking. It came 
upon us that in the winter the snow and 
ice would form there and at the first 
thaw they’d break loose and go crashing 
down in chunks. Can you imagine blocks 
of ice raining on that street with nearly 
a thousand-feet velocity? There would 
be a bombardment for you and they’d 
pile up the dead and crush in the cars. 

“So we figured out those little knife 
blades you see sticking up there, so that 
when the ice slips it will be cut up into 
little pieces, and go down in a fine powder. 
You have to think of everything in a 
building as big as this—even the snow. 
And the sun, of course, and the expan- 
sion and contraction. And the winds. 

“It’s beautiful up here in winter in 
the snow. Last winter I stood here one 
night for an hour—it was all open then. 
The sun set earlier then and a snow 
came on, and then the lights in the win- 
dows here and there; then everywhere; 
and in the streets, and the rivers. It is 
very beautiful up here in a snowstorm 
at sunset with the lights coming on.” 

Stanley could imagine it with a perfect 
vividness, and a deep tenderness illu- 
mined him, like lights coming on in his 
own wintry soul, and the ice turning to 
tender snow. He felt an understanding 
of the longing and the pathos that make 
up a great city. 

He had despised New York just now, 
but only a little more than always, He 
had never before felt pity for a city. 
Who ever did? The old saying had al- 
| ways been: “God made the country, and 
man made the town.” It seemed to him 
now that this was far more of a com- 
pliment to mankind than had ever been 
intended. 

How cheap a contempt it was to mock 
the work of so many eager hands, gigan- 
tic art of so much beauty! Petty critics 
flinging petty eggshells at monuments. 

New York had always been the un- 
resisting, unanswering, unheeding target 
of demagogues and grangers, pulpiteers 
and politicians, self-accredited intelli- 
gentsia and prurient puritans. Yet how 
beautiful it was! 


He loved it from here, from this mood, 
in the aftermath of the storm that had 
beaten on him. He longed to do some- 
thing for New York; to be something 
worth while in it; to build some part of 
it. He heard himself idly reiterating, 
“Wonderful, marvelous, wonderful, mar- 
velous,” as he followed McCarthy up 
flight after flight of stairs and stared 
at everything from little ingenuities of 
| weight-saving or trouble-saving or life- 
saving to the enormous chimney that 
came up from the ground to carry off 
the smoke of any fire that might break 
out anywhere, and to offer safe egress to 
anyone otherwise trapped in the sky. 

McCarthy showed him the electric ele- 
vator controls standing up here all by 
themselves and caring for the ascending 
and descending bucketloads of humanity. 
Their intelligence and their diligence 
were uncanny. McCarthy could tell from 
them just where each elevator was and 
just what doors were opening or closing. 

For the first time Stanley felt that he 
himself was only a kind of electric ma- 
chine, and a most unreliable, inefficient 
one. He felt a respect, a brotherhood 
|for those more skillful and trustworthy 
automatons that made possible these 
towers and these cities. 


At last he was at the top. McCarthy 
motioned him to have a final look and 
he ventured to put his head out with 
great care. The building stood up like 
a stupendous needle in a colossal pin- 
cushion. He was in the very eye of the 
needle. 

He could have slipped through and 
gone his way. But he closed his eyes 
against the pain of emptiness and the 
throe of fear. He did not want to go 
back to earth as a clod. His soul had 
taken on wings of a sort. He wanted to 
get safely back to the ground and begin 
to work there, to do his bit. 

He went to his guide to plead: “Mr. 
McCarthy, I want to get in on this busi- 
ness. Take me on your gang. I don’t 
know anything, but I want to learn. I’ve 
got strength and youth. Give me a job.” 

“Times are hard and jobs are few,” 
said McCarthy. “We’re laying off men, 
not taking them on. The work is about 
done.” 

“I don’t want any money now, though 
I’d be proud to earn honest wages some 
day. Ill work for nothing. I’ll pay you 
for teaching me. I want to begin at the 
bottom and work—up if I can, but down 
if I must. I think you’re doing the 
biggest thing on earth today and I want 
to get busy with you.” 

McCarthy smiled at him. “There’s a 
new job talking of—a taller job than this 
one. If I get it, I might find you a 
place—not much, but a start. You could 
be learning the trade.” 

To be learning a trade—Stanley felt 
as if he were being knighted. They 
talked as they walked down the stairs. 
They talked in the elevators. They stood 
in the lobby, talking. And at last they 
shook hands and parted. 

It was dark when Stanley hailed a 
taxicab but the lights were coming on. 
He went home and told his father and 
mother of his dream. It was not what 
they had planned, but his happiness 
contented them. 

He thought of Nep that night, but only 
as an alien in the splendor of the pag- 
eant in his heart. He thought of her 
loss without regret, without jealousy or 
contempt. Joe could have her, and good 
luck and all happiness to them both. 

After all, the only sure way to cure a 
longing is to create a greater longing for 
something else. Drunkards on one wine 
must find another. The bachelor who 
despised the married men falls in love 
and despises the bachelors. The sudden 
infatuate who despises the woman-haters 
falls out of love and despises the woman- 
chasers. In and out we go from one 
mania to another. 

Stanley was still a madman, but he 
had a new paranoia. The mania of per- 
secution had been replaced by a mania 
for execution. That was why he was so 
calm when he happened to encounter 
Nep—so calm that all he said was: 
“Why, hello, Nep. How’ve you been?” 


One of the first studies in the curric- 
ulum McCarthy had laid out for Stanley 
was a course in the vital importance of 
trucking material into new buildings 
on a strict schedule. The city will not 
allow it to be stored in the street, the 
building has no room for it, and it must 
be delivered on the job exactly when 
it is needed. This was Stanley’s new 
religion; to bring in the girders, the con- 
crete, whatever was required at the ex- 
quisite hour of its place in the calendar. 

He was standing in the covered way 
surrounding the excavation for a new 
building when Nep came along. There 
had been and would be places and oc- 
casions enough when she might have 
stumbled upon him, but now she chanced 
to be held up in an idle walk along 
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Madison Avenue by a figure in overalls | 


motioning her back with the palm of his | 
hand. She did not give him a second) 
look but turned to leave since a truck 
carrying a caisson was backing in across 
the sidewalk. | 

As she turned she heard a yell that | 
stirred the roots of her hair. It was 
like a cry from the grave—from Stanley’s 
grave. She whirled and saw a young 
man waving and howling at a truck 
driver. The voice was the voice of Stan- 
ley; the hands were the hands of a long-| 
shoreman; the clothes——! 

She stared, pondered, heard him an- 
swer the truck driver’s profanity with , 
swell profanity of his own. As the truck | 
retreated into its lair, Stanley turned | 
to motion the pedestrians along. Nep|! 
caught sight of his face and his eyes) 
recognized her. 

“Stanley!” she gasped. 
Ilvaine.” 
® “Why, hello, Nep. How’ve you been!” 

“Stan! Where’ve you been?” 

“Right here in town. How’s Joe? 
married?” 

“Yes, but I’ve been worried to death | 
about you.” | 

“Really. Why?” | 

“You know why! 
threatened?” 

“Oh, what’s a little threat between | 
friends? That’s all over and done. Well, | 
good-by. I’ll lose my job if I’m not spry.” 

She seized his grimy sleeve. “Lose 
what job? What on earth are you doing 
in this get-up? Have you gone mad?” | 

“Not quite. Maybe the other way. | 
But I’m glad to see you looking so well.” | 

“T look like the devil and you know it.” | 

“Do you? Do I? You ‘look great to 
me. G’by!” 

“Will you come up and see me and! 


| 
“Stanley Mc- | 


Still | 


Remember what you 


tell me all about it?” | 5 


“Thanks, Nep, but—well, I stay home 
and study every night till I fall asleep.” 

Her eyes blazed with wrath at this, 
rebuff. Her slave was refusing to an- 
swer her summons. | 

Stanley went on: “I never go any-| 
where.” | 

“There’s one place you can go, for all 
of me!” she snapped and darted away, 
trembling. She really thought she heard 
him laughing behind her fairly swishing | 
shoulder blades. | 

When she had walked off her first 
anger, she was dazed again. Stanley was | 
not dead. She was terribly glad he had 
not killed himself for her, yet with a 
most unsatisfactory gladness. Drama 
is destructive and cruel, but when it is 
prepared for and anticipated and then 
not brought off there is always a sense 
of disappointment. 

So she had lost Stanley! She had lost 
him a long while before she found him, 
and left him still lost. She could not 
help wondering if she could retrieve him. 
She ought not to think of such things, 
of course, but it was poisonous to have 
a man laughing off her invitations to call 
—a man, too, who had wept and raved 
when she so much as looked at anybody 
else. She would like to get him back to 
his tears just once before she let him go. 

He became a permanent lodger in that 
secret apartment where women keep the 
lovers whom they never got rid of by 
marrying them. 

There was another lodger in another 
and a more sumptuous room—Bill Hana- 
way. Nep began to hear a great deal 
of him, and always linked with her cher- 
ished aversion, Mrs. Sue Folsom. 

How to save Bill from Sue was a prob- 
lem that kept Nep’s idle hours busy. One 
day she heard that Sue was going to 
Reno for another divorce in order to 
marry Bill. 

“The woman is a regular commuter,” 
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during colds is unfit 
to be used again. 


Avoid Reinfection 
Use Kleenex disposable 
handkerchiefs 


OW comes dramatic proof of the 

importance of Kleenex during 
colds. Scientific tests show that these 
delicate tissue handkerchiefs may mate- 
rially check the number of colds, and 
their duration. 

For these authoritative tests prove 
conclusively that washing fails to kill 
the organisms associated with colds. 
This means your handkerchief may be 
a source of danger. Even after washing, 
it may hold the organisms Streptococcus, 
Staphylococcus, the deadly Pneumococ- 
cus and Micrococcus Catarrhalis. 


Use Kleenex—then discard 
When you use Kleenex, there’s no 
possible danger of reinfection from 
handkerchiefs. You use Kleenex just 
once. Then you discard it forever. 
Germs are discarded, too. 

You'll value the greater comfort of 
Kleenex. The tissues are exquisitely 
fine and soft. They are marvelously ab- 
sorbent—seeming actually to soothe the 
tender, inflamed skin, There’s no chance 


of irritation, as from the damp, soilec 
handkerchief. Kleenex is an economy, 
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The beauty use for Kleenex 


These absorbent tissues are said by beauty 
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cleansing cream and save your towels 
from cosmetic stains and grease. 
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BAYER 


It’s easy to throw off a cold when you 
know what to do—and do it. Two or 
three tablets of Bayer Aspirin will break 
up acold in a jiffy! Take them promptly. 
Bayer Aspirin will check your cold at 
any stage, but why wait until you are 
miserable? These tablets are perfectly 
harmless because they don’t depress the 
heart. If your throat feels sore, crush 
two more tablets in a little water and 
gargle. This will ease your throat in- 
stantly and reduce any infection. A cold 
needn’t worry you when you take these 
simple precautions. But even a simple 
cold is serious if you don’t. Remember 
that, and remember to get the genuine 
tablets stamped Bayer. Read the proven 
directions for headaches, neuralgia, 
neuritis, sciatica; and for the prompt, 
positive relief of periodic pain. Until you 
are familiar with the many valuable uses 
of Bayer Aspirin you can’t realize how 
much suffering is really needless. 


All druggists have the genuine tablets 
of Bayer Aspirin. The box says Bayer, 
and you will see the word Genuine 
printed in red. 
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said Nep. “See Reno first, is her motto.” 

Nep’s jealousy of Sue Folsom and the 
recrudescence of her old infatuation for 
Bill took the form of a noble desire to 
rescue dear old Bill Hanaway from ruin, 
at any cost to herself. The realization 
that Bill was in serious danger of matri- 
mony, as a consequence of Sue Folsom’s 
imminent divorce, overcame Nep’s horror 
of divorce for herself. 

If she dashed out at once she could 
beat Sue to freedom. A less dignified 
race could hardly be imagined but it 
took on increasing dignity in Nep’s eyes, 
though she resolved to go almost any- 
where else on earth to get hers. The 
anxiety lest she be too late brought on 
a feverish impatience with her marriage. 

Joe was endurable as an amiable man- 
about-house, but as an obstacle to her 
new mission in life he was unbearable. 

She began to see innumerable reasons 
for a quick dissolution of their union, 
All the reasons were suddenly noble; all 
the reasons for continuing in Joe’s home 
became suddenly vile—and silly, too. 

Since she could neither give nor take 
perfection of joy in married life with 
Joe, it was her first business to end the 
marriage as soon as possible. Her father 
had saved vast sums by knowing when to 
take a loss and when to stop throwing 
good money after bad. What difference 
was there between the gambling wisdoms 
of Wall Street and of wedlock? Only 
fools bankrupted their lives by clinging 
to hopeless loves and pouring years of 
life down the rat hole of a plainly futile 
marriage. That much-lauded school of 
heroism and self-sacrifice and purity won 
no admiration from Nep. She thought it 
rank cowardice, female poltroonery. ~ 

Furthermore, her duty to Joe was en- 
tirely changed in her new eyes. She 
must do the right thing by Joe, as well 
as by herself. If she were contributing to 
his contentment, there might be a reason 
for self-sacrifice to the doleful lot of a 
wife who is loved but cannot love. She 
had no solace in motherhood, the refuge 
of so many women who take a well-dis- 
guised but none the less selfish delight, 
said Nep to her new self, in squan- 
dering on their children the intense 
emotions they cannot feel for their 
husbands. But Nep was more than 
ever determined not to have children. 

The more she pondered the situation, 
the more she convinced herself that she 
was living in open respectability but 
secret sin with a husband she could not 
love and would soon begin to hate. She 
knew she had no right to hate so good 
a man, yet hate would be inescapable 
unless she broke the chains that galled 
her more and more. 

She made many an effort to speak to 
Joe, but her words stuck in her throat. 
At last, however, on a beautiful night 
when love was in the air, she spoke. 

“Joe, I want to have a little talk with 
you. Try not to misunderstand me and 
please don’t break in. I want to be fair 
and square in everything—to you of all 
people. You have a right to the best 
of everything, for you are an honest 
man and a good man. And I ought 
to know. I didn’t believe that anybody 
could be as decent as you are. You are 
everything that a man should be. It’s 
me that’s all wrong. 

“I’m not trying to be meek and lowly 
and modest, just sane and common 
sensible. I’m nothing that a good wife 
should be, Joe. You have a right to the 
finest wife that ever was. You have a 
right to children. I can’t give them to 
you. And to happiness. I can’t give 
even that to you, Joe. 

“Don’t interrupt. Don’t be polite. I’ve 
tried. I’d rather make you happy than 
do anything else on earth. If I could 
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what cold weather is” 


“* RUSSELL OWEN 


make you happy, I’d be happy. I’d die 
gladly if that would make you happy. 
But I don’t believe it would. And my 
living with you can’t make you happy. 

“T’ve tried to make myself over. I’ve 
tried to resign myself to things as they 
are. I could stand it. I have no right 
to happiness, anyway. But I have no 
right to make your life wretched. Let’s 
face the fact, Joe: our marriage—it— 
it just doesn’t click.” 

Stifling all the things that were crowd- 
ing to his lips, he simply said: “What do 
you advise, then?” 

“Let’s get a divorce.” 

“A divorce? Good Lord!” 

“Right away.” 

“But we’ve only been married——” 

“That’s why it’s so important to get 
right after it.” 

“You mean you're in a hurry to marry 
somebody else?” 

“No, of course not! I don’t want to 
marry anybody. I’m not fit to be any- 
body’s wife. There’s nobody I’d marry 
if everybody asked me. And nobody is 
asking me. I haven’t even seen anybody 
since I married you.” 

Again he put behind him all the ora- 
tions that flocked to his brain. He 
laughed hollowly. “Well, anyway, you 
always do the new thing. This would be 
a novelty, for sure. We return from the 
honeymoon with an announcement of 
impending divorce. That ought to be 
news.” 

“Don’t try to beat me down with sar- 
casms, Joe. It’s unworthy of you. I 
was never more in earnest. And you’d 
better listen to me now.” 

This was so petulantly and pitifully 
feminine that he turned tender and 
amorous at once. He caught her in his 
arms and told her how he loved her, 
how dear she was, how happy they would 
be yet. He begged for a little more time 
to win her. 

But she shook her head to everything. 
She told him that she loved him. She 
kissed him and even cried over him, 
tears so unusual and so melting to her 
own heart that if he had been a genius 
in the politics of love as he was in 
political politics, he might have sur- 
prised her into the very surrender that 
she had so desperately longed for. 

Poor blind man, he was so eagerly 
seeking adjectives to illustrate his love 
that he lost the exquisite fleeting mo- 
ment for proving it and securing hers. 
The moment was soon gone and he had 
on his hands, on his knees, an increas- 
ingly grim and stubborn statue of ice. 

The best he could do was to persuade 
her to promise him a little more time 
to consider. She could grant that easily 
enough, for her resolution was sealed. 
The marriage was already over for her. 
The rest was mere detail. 

The next day he presented every argu- 
ment he could marshal, but in vain. 
When he mentioned the newspaper sen- 
sation, the gossip, he merely diminished 
her respect for him; she sighed: 

“I didn’t think you were afraid of a 
little talk, Joe. You’ve never been afraid 
of the newspapers when they abused you 
for your political ideals. Do you think 
it would be quite nice—quite brave or 
even decent, for us to stick together just 
for fear somebody would make a few 
remarks if we parted?” 

This stung him. He bowed coldly. 

“All right. You’re right. This is a 
free country for women as well as men. 
The time has long since passed for 
keeping a woman prisoner to a man she 
doesn’t want to live with. Even the 
religions that don’t grant divorces, grant 
separations wholesale. I don’t suppose 
you want a separation.” 


“It wouldn’t be fair to you, Joe. You 


AN you imagine travelling on foot 
over a great snow plain, almost in- 
terminable in extent, burned by the sun 
and wind, frozen by chill winds, march- 
ing hour after hour, day after day, with 
no living thing within many miles? Then 
the cheeks burn and crack, and lips be- 
come blistered and swollen so that they 
puff out in ugly and painful scabs. They 
become so sore that it hurts to eat and 
one cannot smoke for the sting of tobacco 
on broken flesh. 
But when the lips chap and swell under 


| the combined influence of the sun and 


wind, they must be softened with some 
healing substance, and “Vaseline” 
Petroleum Jelly is used for this purpose 
by those who are weatherwise. For ex- 
ample, when Bernt Balchen was on the 
trail in the Antarctic, his lips were badly 
swollen from exposure and he used 
“Vaseline” Jelly on them to keep them 
soft. He believes that it should be in 
every trail kit and always carries some 
with him, whether he is exploring or fly- 
ing planes into the far north mining coun- 
try of Canada, transporting dynamite and 
tools. Balchen was born in a cold country 
and has spent many of his years outdoors 
under the most trying conditions, and 
with him always takes a tube of 
“Vaseline” Jelly for protecting 
his skin against exposure. 
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USSELL OWEN is one of the 
greatest reporters of all time. 

When the Byrd Antarctic Expedition 
was about to start, Owen was assigned 
by the New York Times to go with it. This 
isolated part of the world was described by 
Owen for fourteen months—the period during 
which he stayed there. He saw the departures 
of the planes on all the flights, including the 
South Pole flight, the returns, and during the 
four months that the dog teams were away 
on their 1500 mile trip received bulletins from 
them and kept the world informed of what 
they were doing. His work there won for him 
the Pulitzer Prize, awarded for the best 
reporting of the year. Now Mr. Owen has a 
new assignment. From time to time he will 
tell you in these pages of the interesting 
uses for “Vaseline” Petroleum Jelly which 
he has seen on his wanderings from Pole to 
Pole. Watch for his next story! 
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How millions 
meet daily first 
aid emergencies 


Burns and Scalds: Cover burned area 
with“Vaseline” Jelly, bandage with clean 
linen or gauze. Change dressing daily. 
Cuts (minor): Wash under running 
water, apply “Vaseline” Jelly and band- 
age lightly. 
More serious wounds: Sterilize with an 
approved antiseptic, dress with “‘Vase- 
line” Jelly and bandage lightly. 
Sore and tired feet: Use “Vaseline” 
Jelly to massage feet after warm bath. 
Head colds: Place “Vaseline” Jelly in 
nostrils to lubricate them and soothe 
inflammation. 
Throat irritations: Take “Vaseline” 
Jelly internally, a half teaspoonful every 
few hours. 
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have a right to a wife. Some good woman 
somewhere has a right to you. I want 
-to get out of your way.” 

“When do you start for Reno?” 

“Reno? Must I really go to Reno?” 

“Well, in New York here, you’d either 
have to wait till I had deserted you for 
five years, or ask for it on the one 
ground that I don’t want to give even 
in fun. There are thousands of cases 
of collusion, of course; but I’m a lawyer 
and, frankly, I don’t want to give any- 
body a chance to accuse me of legal 
crookedness. The divorce is going toa 
do me enough harm without that.” 

“Oh, Joe! Will the divorce really harm 
you in politics?” 

“It won’t exactly help.” 

“Then I won’t get a divorce. I wouldn’t 
harm you for all the world.” 

“But I insist on your getting a divorce. 
I wouldn’t keep you now for all the 
careers in the world.” 

This was an unexpected misery and 
they came nearer to a downright wrangle 
than they had ever come before. Quaint- 
ly enough, they fought because neither 
wanted to mar the happiness of the 
other. Nice people are always warring 
on such fields, each fighting the other’s 
battles. 

And now it was Joe who spent an 
hour arguing in favor of divorce, and it 
was he who finally compelled her to con- 
sent to one. Most amicably they dis- 
cussed the details. She found it revolt- 
ingly hypocritical of the laws to insist 
upon at least a pretense of opposition. 

It dazed her to learn that in the great 
republic, the home of freedom, it was 
impossible for a man and wife to part 
in wisdom and friendship by mutual 
agreement and peaceful arrangement. 
There had to be a contest, though every- 
body knew that it was fraudulent. The 
judges and the juries augustly presided 
over the odious farce, and accepted the 
necessary settlements behind the scenes, 
or “out of court,” as the phrase was. 

Joe explained that all this perfunctory 
perjury was a concession to the forces 
that would otherwise make divorce im- 
possible. And Nep learned another lesson 
in the contempt due to the human race 
for its unconquerable unwillingness to do 
anything simply, sanely and scientifically. 


ee explained why Par- 
is had ceased to be an easy market for 
divorce seekers, why Mexico was unsatis- 
factory and why Reno was the one re- 
liable hospital for hopeless marriages. 

“How wonderful it is,’ Nep said, “that 
I should have married a lawyer who 
would take me as his client! What will 
your fee be? Something enormous?” 

“Perhaps,” he said, “after you have 
tried two or three other husbands and 
found that they, too, have their faults, 
you’ll give me another chance.” 

“Oh, Joe, you are such an angel! Don’t 
hate me. Love me a little, won’t you, 
for I shall always love you a lot!” She 
kissed him with ardor. 

He might have won her then, if he 
had been able to forget the sardonic 
irony of her affection increasing as he 
surrendered his own rights and dignities. 
But his love was bitter and dark and 
the surrender was an agony to him. He 
disguised his pain under what he feared 
might prove a prophecy. 

“You may come back from Reno with 
a new husband. So many do.” 

“Well, if I do, I know I’ll hate him 
soon, and I’ll come to you for another 
divorce. Will you be my lawyer—or bet- 
ter yet, the corespondent?” 
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That hurt him more than it shocked 
him, and he made a third mistake of 
conquering a fierce impulse to make him- 
self his own corespondent on the instant. 

She wounded his admiration of her, 
too, by the peevishness of her next com- 
plaint. 

“Is it really necessary to stay in Reno 
for three months, Joe? It will seem three 
centuries. Isn't there any way out of it?” 

He shook his head. “You have to es- 
tablish a residence—at least what’s called 
a residence. You have to pretend you’ve 
come out there to live, and not merely to 
get a divorce and go away.” 

“Lies, lies, lies! Why do the law 
courts make it so necessary for every- 
body to lie?” 

“I don’t know, dear. It’s just the 
ancient rule. You know that every wit- 
ness is compelled to take an oath to do 
three things that no human being ever 
did or could possibly do.” 

“What’s that, Joe?” 

“To tell the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth. After that 
grand opening perjury, every other lie 
is unimportant.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind lying a little. It 
seems to me that no amount of little 
necessary lies can compare in wickedness 
with the one grand lie of living together 
in pretended happiness and love when 
youre not. But it does seem to me too 
cruel that I’ve got to stay out there all 
by myself for three months. Couldn’t 
you come along?” 

He smiled at the infantile heartless- 
ness with which she tormented him. But 
she was thinking that Sue Folsom might 
come out to Reno while she was there. 
Suddenly Joe started. 

“Good Lord, I’ve just remembered! A 
lawyer was telling me some time ago— 
when I wasn’t taking any interest in 
divorce—that there was a way of getting 
a decree in Nevada almost instantly.” 

“Joe! In heaven’s name, how?” 

“There was an old law that didn’t get 
repealed and didn’t get in the index of 
the code. According to that, if the hus- 
band were present in the state and com- 
mitted the cruelty on the ground, there 
was no further need to establish resi- 
dence. That might work again. But it 
would mean I’d have to go out there.” 

Large-eyed and more infantile than 
ever, she said: “Well, surely you wouldn’t 
object to taking that little trip to save 
me three hellish months, would you?” 

He stared at her and laughed his first 
big laugh as a married man. He roared 
and whooped. Then he grew angry as he 
realized suddenly what Nep was doing 
to him and with him. He wanted to 
wring her neck. His heart granted itself 
a decree of divorce at once. For the 
first time he was willing, eager, to free 
himself of such a monster. 

“Tl look up the details tomorrow at 
the office,” he said. 

She was so grateful and so fond of 
him for this stroke of genius, that she 
slept on his arm that night. He merely 
tolerated her there. 

The next night he brought her the 
perfect program of their excursion to 
Reno. It involved the breaking of a 
number of important engagements, the 
leasing of a Nevada ranch by wire and 
a long journey for a dishonest purpose, 
but he had kept his office force in a 
whirl over the details; for he was re- 
solved to give Nep everything she asked 
for until he was rid of her. 

Nep went about the preliminaries of 
the brief raid on Nevada with the fren- 
zied zeal of a boy running away from 
school to go fishing. But she must not 


tell anybody that she was going divorc- 
ing. That might make it illegal. 

But she thought she had better tell 
her father and mother. She called on 
them. “Well, fond parents, Joe and I are 
going West for a short ride, and then 
Tll come and pay you a long visit. I 
know how you must have missed me. 
But don’t order veal. Your prodigal 
daughter doesn’t like it.” 

When she explained, they were horri- 
fied. Her mother accused her of being 
wanton, promiscuous, eager for new flir- 
tations. She could answer that. 

“It’s because I’m trying to be decent 
that I want a divorce,” she insisted. 
“Thousands of wives keep their hus- 
bands as a shield for their lovers—and 
their children, if any; but I think they’re 
loathsome. It’s because I have a great 
respect for the seventh commandment 
that I want a divorce. And you ought 
to help me be decent instead of heaping 
abuse on me for trying to be.” 


Sux was really convinced 
of this. She cried genuine tears over her 
pitiful plight, misunderstood, a martyr to 
life, crucified by her own parents. 

It is surely not necessary, in this day 
and age of popular science, to state that 
these pages are not devoted to an at- 
tempt to defend or justify Miss Penelope 
Newbold and her moods—or to an at- 
tempt to hold her up to scorn or con- 
tumely. They are, of course, a feeble 
attempt to describe her as a zodlogist 
describes the habits, instincts and reac- 
tions of such animals as he is describing. 

Nep was so disheartened by the harsh- 
ness of her father and mother that she 
turned to Joe for consolation. And he 
consoled her with a patience that amazed 
him. 

They had adjoining drawing-rooms on 
the train West—for appearance’s sake, 
since they must pose as a devoted couple 
until the grand crash. And now that all 
anxiety was gone and Joe was so soon 
to be gone, the beauty of his character 
brightened as it took its flight. 

Nep found him the most fascinating 
man she had ever met, and told him so. 
She accompanied her praises with such 
gentle endearments that the tormented 
wretch exclaimed in self-defense: 

“If you don’t let me alone, I'll jump 
off the train and walk back home!” 

“If you do, I'll get off with you,” she 
answered, seizing his hand. “Joe, hon- 
estly, I do adore you. I wonder if I’m 
not really beginning to fall in love with 
you at last—real love, I mean. Would 
you like to turn back and try again?” 

“No!” he shouted. 

“You won’t have me any more?” 

“No!” 

“You don’t love me any more?” 

“No! Yes! But I wouldn’t live with 
you any more for all the world.” 

“Why, Joe!” she sighed, staring at him 
in a lovely stupefaction. Tears shot to 
her eyes and made them lustrous. She 
leaned on his shoulder weeping. 

He shook her off and said, with all the 
grimness he could muster: “Look here, 
you little chameleon, you’ve changed your 
last color on my clothes. You can get 
a Scotch plaid and bust yourself, but 
you can’t get me back. I’m afraid of 
you and I admit it. If you don’t keep 
your hands off me, I'll give you a wallop 
with my fist that’ll get you a divorce in 
whatever state we’re passing through.” 

“Why, Joe darling!” 

She put out her hands in such appeal 
that he rose, and lurched out and hurried 
to the men’s club car. 


After divorce—what? Nep, returning from Reno to take up the threads of her 
life back East, again meets Bill Hanaway—in Rupert Hughes’ March Installment 
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Straight to the goal... 


Streaking over a mirror of ice, the hockey star seems every- 
where at once... but he never forgets that the winning shot 
must go straight for the net. 

Chesterfield, too, takes the sure, undeviating course to the 
one goal that counts ina cigarette—the fragrant mildness and 
richer aroma of fully ripened tobaccos—entirely free from 
harshness or irritation, in short— 


MILDER....and BETTER TASTE —that’s Why! 
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WHERE ELSE... 
but in Colorado... CAN YOU 


—live in closest intimacy with the choicest Rocky 
Mountains? 


—soak in the sunshine, vitamins and sparkling dry 
air that make for continued perfect health ? 


no your part on this last American frontier in 
helping to develop the colossal wealth stored by na- 
ture in countless hills and valleys? 


—exult in knowing that you have the most sublime 
scenery, an unending variety of recreation, almost 
at your doorstep ? 


—have fresh on your table those delicious fruits and 
vegetables which are so eagerly sought in Eastern 
markets ? 


mS The one best way to find out about 
Colorado is to play around out 
here—with your business eye 
open. Overnight from half the na- 
tion, two nights from almost any- 
where, Colorado is near enough 
for even a brief vacation. Take 
your next one here. Meanwhile, 
send the coupon for Colorado's 
story, told in words and natural 
color photographs. 
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Above: At timberline on the world’s highest au- 
tomobile road, to the 14,259-foot summit of Mt. 
Evans, in the Denver Mountain Parks system, 
one of Colorado’s all-year playgrounds. 


Above: Bear Lake, Rocky Mountain Natl Park. 


Lower Left: A prize turkey. “Sunshine and vita- 
mins” give Colorado poultry finer flavor, higher 
quality. The same is true of beef and lamb. 


THE COLORADO ASSOCIATION 
780 Kit Carson Building, Denver, Colo. 


Send me “Colorful Colorado: Opportunity’s Playground,” 
illustrated with natural color photographs. 


Name 


Address. 
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Let’s Play King by Sznclair Lewzs (Continued from page 51) 


to give you a chance in life! I work and 
slave to have you meet the real bon 
ton, like kings and queens, and not a 
lot of these Hollywood bums, and then 
you won’t act nice like I tell you to! 
Terry Tait, I haven’t punished you for 
some time, but unless you put on the 
nice Fauntleroy suit, and act nice and 
gentlemanly, why, I’ll just nachly snatch 
you bald-headed, jhear me?” 

In the case of Mr. Rabbit Benescoten 
Tait, Terry had seen his mother’s rare 
ability to snatch people bald-headed and, 
sobbing slightly, he took off the honest 
boy-town tweed suit he was wearing and 
began to force himself into the abomina- 
tion of lace and black velvet. 


Onur of the door, down 
the corridor, about to meet a queen— 
about to meet the first woman who might 
prove to be her own equal—marched 
Mrs. T. Benescoten Tait. 

Bessie had, in a week of London, 
learned that really cultured and cos- 
mopolitan people called candy “sweets,” 
called trolley cars “trams,” called hotel 
clerks “reception clerks,” called six bits 
“three bob,” and, most especially, called 
an elevator a “lift.” Thus it was no 
common and uneducated elevator but 
an exotic lift that they took, and it 
was to a lift attendant that Bessie mur- 
mured charmingly, with just a touch of 
a Mechanicville French accent. “We'll 
stop at the catriem étage—oh! how 
fonny!—I mean the fourt’ floor, please.” 

“Very sorry, Madame, but that floor 
is reserved. I am not permitted to stop 
there.” 

“Say, don’t you suppose I know it’s 
reserved for the Slovarian royal party? 
It's them I’m going to see!” 

The lift attendant had stopped the 
lift (or elevator or ascenseur) just below 
the fourth floor. He was a bright lift 
boy of sixty-five. He said unhappily, 
“I'm very sorry, Madame, but I'm not 
permitted to let anyone off on the fourth 
floor unless they are recognized or are 
accompanied by someone from the royal 
entourage.” 

“Rats! I tell you they’re expecting 
me! Look at this!” - 

This was a pound note. The lift at- 
tendant looked on it regretfully, but he 
sighed, “Very sorry, Madame—much as 
my position is worth,” and shot the lift 
down to the ground floor. 

“All right, then; you can take us back 
to the fifth floor,” said Bessie. 

Terry turned toward their suite, but 
his mother snapped, “Where do you 
think you’re going?” and marched him 
toward the onyx-and-crystal front stair- 
case from their floor down to the fourth, 
the royal floor. 

As they elegantly emerged on the sa- 
cred corridor, they were confronted by 
one of the largest, tallest, most ruddy- 
faced bobbies in the entire British police 
force. He too was sorry, and he too ex- 
plained that he could not let strangers 
approach Their Majesties. 

Bessie wasted no words on so rude a 
fellow. She marched upstairs again. “If 
they think they can stop me! There’s 
nothing I won’t do for the sake of my 
poor little son!” she moaned and, grab- 
bing the poor little son, she marched 
him to the east end of their corridor. 

Now at the east end Bessie had noted 
a flight of slate-tread stairs, presumably 
intended for servants and as a fire escape. 

At the foot of the stairs stood the 
same bobby whom she had just met. 

“Now then! ’Ave I got to run you in?” 
he growled. 


With one proud glance she marched 
back upstairs. 

For half an hour she cried on her bed, 
raging at the tyrants who insulted a 
mother who was trying to give her son 
a chance to get along in the world. Then 
she rose, powdered, and stalked into 
Terry's room, where he had already 
changed from the nice Fauntleroy suit 
into khaki shirt and shorts. He sat be- 
hind a couch. arguing with Josephus. 

“Now look here, young man, I’m going 
out, and if you stir one foot out of this 
suite, you and me will have a little talk 
this evening, jhear me!” 

She marched out, singularly like the 
Fifth Cavalry on the trail of the Apaches. 

Terry telephoned for Ginger. In 
blessed quiet and lack of maternal care, 
the two small boys and the one large 
dog became happy again. Liberally in- 
terpreting the boundaries of the suite, 
which Terry was not to leave, as includ- 
ing the corridor, they laid out the elec- 
tric railway from Edinburgh (opposite 
Room 597) to South Africa (overlooking 
the canyon of the back stairs). 

And while they reveled. Bessie was at 
the American Embassy, successively fail- 
ing to see the ambassador, the counselor, 
the first and second secretaries, and 
finally, with indignation at this neglect 
of her Rights as an American Citizen, 
hearing the third secretary murmur: 

“I greatly sympathize with you, but 
I'm afraid it would be hard to get the 
chief to feel that you have been insulted 
and that the State Department ought to 
cable Slovaria. Suppose some complete 
stranger were to come to your studio in 
Hollywood while Terry was making the 
most important scenes of a new picture, 
and should want to go right in—would 
he be admitted?” 

“But that’s entirely different! 
isn’t a stranger!” 

“But he might be to the Slovarians.” 

“Well, I've heard a lot about how 
ignorant these Europeans are, but you 
can't make me believe that even the 
Slovarians haven't heard about Terry 
Tait, the King of Boy Comedians!” 

The third secretary rose with a man- 
ner which was familiar to Bessie from 
her first job-hunting days in Los An- 
geles. He observed silkily, “Dreadfully 
sorry, but I’m afraid we can't do a thing 
in this matter. But if we can help you 
about passports...” 

As Bessie walked disconsolately away 
from the Embassy she groaned, “I guess 
the game's up! We ain’t going to meet 
any queen. My poor little boy! They 
won't raise him to four grand a week, 
after all! And I won’t be able to buy 
that steam yacht ... The dirty snobs, 
that care more for red tape than for a 
mother’s heart! Say, why wouldn't that 
make a swell title for Terry’s next movie 
after ‘His Majesty, Junior’? ‘A Mother’s 
Heart’!” 


Terry 


Terry, Ginger and Josephus, the man- 
agers of the Edinburgh, South Africa and 
Peking R.R., were repairing a wreck and 
gleefully counting the temporarily dead 
passengers beside the slaty African cav- 
erns of what would, to unenlightened 
adult eyes, have seemed the back stairs. 

Up those crevasses crept a small boy, 
obviously English, a boy with black hair, 
a cheery nose of a cocky Irish tilt, and 
gray flannels. He was of Terry's age. 

“Hello!” he said. 

“Kilo yourself,” 
grandly. 

“I'm going up to the top floor and I’m 
going to slide down all the banisters all 
the way down,” confided the stranger. 


observed Ginger 


“You better be careful on the floor 
below this. Some kink’s got it. There's 
a lot of cops there. How'd you ever get 
by ‘em?’ demanded Terry. 

“I waited till they weren’t looking, and 
slipped past ‘em. Oh, I say, what a 
lovely train!” 

He seemed a nice lad, and with much 
cordiality Terry urged, “Wouldn’t you 
like to play train with us?” 

“Oh, I'd love it!” cried the stranger. 
“T say, this is ripping! I've run away 
from my family. They want me to go 
to parties and have my picture taken.” 

“Isn't it fierce!’’ sympathized Terry. 

“If you must ‘ave your picture taken.” 
Ginger remarked oracularly, “you just 
tell your old lady to take you to Gum- 
bridge’s, on Great St. Jeever’s Street, 
Whitechapel; ‘e’ll do you ’andsome—six 
bob a dozen.” 

“Oh, thank you very much indeed. I'll 
tell my mother. May I—would you mind 
if I started the train just once?” 

The new boy was so enthusiastic about 
the signal system, he so fervently en- 
joyed the most sanguinary wrecks. that 
Ginger and Terry adopted him as a third 
musketeer, and Terry urged, “If you like 
it. come into my room; I've got some 
other things there.” 

The new boy gazed in awe at the 
electrical Derby race and the electrical 
Colosseum with the lions charmingly 
devouring Early Christians. 

“I've just never seen such things,” he 
sighed. 

“What do you play with at home?” 
asked Terry. 

“Why, we live in the country, most of 
the year, and I ride and swim and play 
tennis and—and—that’s about all. You 
see, I have ever such a stern tutor, and 
he keeps me at work so much, But—— 
Oh, I have a bicycle, too!” 

Ginger and Terry exchanged glances 
of pity for their unfortunate new friend, 
and Terry said comfortingly, “But still, 
it must be slick to ride horseback on 
these English roads—not get jounced all 
to pieces like I do when I ride on the 
ranch.” 

“You ride on a ranch? 
were American!” 

“Yes. I'm in the movies.” 

The stranger startled them .with his 
scream: “Now I know! I knew you 
looked familiar! You’re Terry Tait! 
I’ve seen you in the pictures. I loved 
‘em! Oh, I am so glad to meet you!” 


I thought you 


Tex boys shook hands, 
while Ginger beamed and Josephus 
wagged with appreciation, and Terry 
said generously, “But you Englishers 
don't care for my stuff like they do at 
home. I guess I ain't so much as——” 

“But honestly, Terry—if I may call 
you that?” 

“Sure, kid.” 

“But I'm not English—at least only an 
eighth English. I'm Slovarian.” 

“With that Slovarian bunch with King 
Maximilian, downstairs?” 

“Yes. I’m Maximilian.” 

“Oh, go-wan! You don’t look like a 
king! You look like a regular kid!” 

“Gblimey!”’ groaned Ginger. “I believe 
’e is the king, Terry! I seen ‘is pictures!” 

“Gee,” wailed Terry, “and I thought 
kings always wore tights and carried 
swords!” 

“I'm frightfully sorry, Terry. Honestly, 
I hate being a king! It’s just beastly! 
I have to learn six languages, and all 
about taxation and diplomacy and his- 
tory and all those things—and I just 
want to play and be let alone! And 
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they’re always trying to assassinate me!” 
“Jiminy! Honest?” breathed Terry. 
“Yes; I’ve been shot at three times 


' this year. And really, I don’t like it a bit.” 


“Say, gee, Your Majesty has got to 


| excuse me if I got fresh with you.” 


NOT FAT! 


The Modern Way To 


Slenderize 


How decisively even 10 or 15 extra | 
pounds detract from one’s appearance 
and make the most expensive gown look 
dowdy! A youthful, slender figure 
means everything to-day and women 
have at last found an unusually effective, 
pleasant and actually healthy way to con- 
trol their rebellious curves with Krus- 
chen Salts. 


Kruschen, an ideal blend of 6 differ- 
ent salts, SAFELY aids reduction by 
toning the entire system, promoting 
proper assimilation and restoring to the 
body the essential mineral elements it 
lacks—lack of which is usually the cause 
of surplus fat. 


A half teaspoonful of Kruschen in a | 
glass of warm water every morning be- . 
fore breakfast, a little attention to diet 
and soon that burdensome fat disap- 
pears—new energy, vigor and strength 
pervade your whole being. Such a 
smooth and clear complexion! 


Kruschen Salts is sold in every drug 
store in the world. An 85c bottle | 
lasts 4 weeks and offers any woman a | 
HARMLESS way of obtaining a trim, | 
youthful figure by which men and 
women alike are immediately attracted 
and charmed. 


Kruschen Salts 


“It’s The Little Daily Dose That Does I|t’’ 1 


“Oh, please, won’t you call me ‘Max’?” 
“Thunder! You can’t call a king ‘Max.’ 
You call him ‘Your Majesty,’ or ‘Sire.’” 
“No, you don’t! Not in private life.” 
“Well, gosh, I ought to know! I’ve 
read ‘A Gentleman of France’ and a lot 
like that.” 
“Well, I ought to know! I’m a king!” 
“But you haven’t been a king long!” 
“That’s so. But anyway—oh, please 
call me ‘Max.’ Honestly, Terry, I’m so 
frightfully pleased to have met you. I’ve 
always been eager to know you ever 
since I saw you as the cabin boy in ‘The 
Burning Deck.’ I say! That was simply 
ripping where you had that idea about 
dropping one end of the hose in the 


' ocean and putting out the fire whence all 


but you had fled. Jove, you must have 
led the most perilious life!” 

“Oh. That! That scene with the hose 
was taken in the studio. The fire wasn’t 
nothing but some oily waste in pails. 
No, I never did anything dangerous. 
Dog-gone it! My mother won’t let me!” 

“Oh, Terry! Look! When we grow up, 
and I get to be a real king, and my 
mother and Sebenéco (he’s the prime 
minister) and Professor Michelowsky 
(he’s my tutor)—when I’m of age and 
they can’t govern me any longer, will 
you be my Commander in Chief?” 

“Well, I wouldn’t mind, Max.” In a 
sudden consideration of his own troubles, 
it is to be feared that Terry forgot he 
was addressing a king. “Anyway, I’d 
certainly like to get out of the movies. 
You talk about your troubles—say, you 
don’t know how turble it is to be a movie 
star. Awful! 

“I have to give interviews, and every 
time I go out of the house somebody is 
there horning in, trying to photograph 
me, and I have to wear trick clothes— 
oh, horrible clothes!—and old ladies come 
and stroke my hair, and I have to listen 
while they tell me what a dandy actor 
I am—and honest, Max, I’m fierce, and 
now I’ve got to meet the king of—— 
Oh, golly, I forgot! You are the king!” 

“Yes, hang it!” 

“It’s fierce!” 

“It is, by Jove!” mourned Maximilian. 

“I wish we could run away and find 
some nice farmhouse and just be kids 
there, and feed the pigs!” 

“Rather! Wouldn’t I like to!” 

So engrossed was Terry in Maximilian 


| that he had not realized that Ginger was 


standing stiffly at attention. 

“Oh, jiminy, I forgot to introduce Mr. 
Ginger Bundock, Max—yYour Majesty.” 

Then Ginger was kneeling, kissing 
Maximilian’s hand. 

“Oh, I say, please don’t do that!” 
begged Maximilian. 

“An Englishman, sir, knows wot’s be- 
fitting to a Royal Majesty!” protested 
Ginger. 

“Oh, chuck it, will you!” 

“Right you are, sir!” 

And the three small boys, actor and 
king and page, started to play with the 
delightful assassinations of the Early 
Christians in the model of the Colosseum 


‘and, aside from a profuse buttering of 


the conversation with “sirs,’ Ginger was 
not uncomfortably obsequious to these 
great men. Indeed, apropos of Terry’s 


| further complaint that it was awful to 


have to retake a scene twenty times, 
Ginger complained darkly, “If I may say 
so, sir, an ’otel page ’asn’t too cheery a 
time, you know. There’s old gentlemen 
that get very drunk, sir, and expects you 
to. bounce out and buy ’em clean shirts 


after all the shops is closed, and there's 
old ladies that gets you into their rooms 
and asks you, ‘Are you saved?’ and——” 

Maximilian interrupted, “Then we 
ought all three to run away and——” 

“And be pirates!” 

“Splendid!” said Maximilian. 

“Uncle ’Ennery Bundock used to be a 
pirate!” yearned Ginger. 

From the next room bored a voice. 
“Good heavens, Marie, I told you to send 
that dress down to be pressed.” 

Maximilian quaked, “Oh, it’s my 
mother! She’s looking for me.” 

“No,” said Terry, looking pale. “It’s 
mine.” 

“Erp!” said Josephus. 

Bessie entered the room swiftly, glanced 
at Maximilian and cried, “Good heavens, 
can’t I leave you for one moment with- 
out your picking up a lot of ragtag and 
bobtail? Who’s this brat? Send him 
home. We're going to pack and go to 
Paris.” 

“Mother! 
Slovaria!” 

Bessie’s eyes darted like humming 
birds. From her ftuttered expression it 
might be judged that she was recalling 
the rotogravure pictures of the boy king. 
She gasped at Maximilian, “Oh, I’m so 
sorry I spoke mean to you! Honestly, 
are you the king?” 

“I’m afraid so!” 

“I guess I ought to call you ‘Your 
Majesty,’ but I met you so sort of sudden 
and—uh—— Did your mother know you 
were coming up here, King?” 

“I’m afraid not. I rather ran away.” 

“Oh, my gracious, then she’ll be wor- 
ried to death. I must take you right 
down to her. But we’d be real pleased to 
have you come up here and play when- 
ever you get the time. Come on, Terry; 
we'll go down with His Majesty. And 
you, Ginger—you beat it!” 

Hesitatingly, glancing at each other 
like conspirators but ruled by Bessie’s 
clanging voice, the two royalties sheep- 
ishly followed her, not to the surrepti- 
tious back stairs but to the haughty 
flight in front. At her former enemy, 
the bobby, on guard on the floor below, 
Bessie snarled, “I’m with His Majesty,” 
and stalked past him. 

“T guess I better take you right to your 
mother, King, so’s she’ll know you're all 
safe,” beamed Bessie. 

“Oh, I’m—— Honestly, I’m afraid she 
might not like it. Mother always has a 
massage and rests from tea time to din- 
ner, and she. doesn’t like to be disturbed. 
Thank you very much for coming with 
me, but I can take care of myself, now.” 

“Well, I thought, seeing I’m right here 
—it won’t be a bit of trouble; I have a 
few minutes to spare, and maybe we 
won’t go to Paris tomorrow, after all— 
I thought it might be nice if I could ar- 
range for you to play with Terry again.” 

“Oh, I would like that! Perhaps we’d 
better see Count Elopatak. He’sin charge 
of most of my arrangements. He’ll be 
here in Room 416.” 

Bessie saw that along the corridor 
doors were opening, curious heads pop- 
ping out. A tremendous functionary in 
plush breeches, yellow waistcoat and 
powdered wig was bearing down. Seizing 
Terry’s hand, she followed Maximilian 
into 416. It was a bedroom converted 
into an office. At a desk was a tall, 
black-mustached man with a monocle. 

He spoke to Maximilian in a strange 
tongue; the king answered, and from 
their gestures Bessie was certain Maxi- 
milian was explaining where he had 
been. 

Coming out from behind the desk, the 
monocled one bowed and observed, “It 
is very kind of you, Madame Tait, to 
have brought back His Majesty. And 


This is King Maximilian of 
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now if I may haf the pleasure of escort- 
ing you upstairs—— My name is Elopa- 
tak; I am a gentleman in waiting to 
Their Majesties.” 

“I’m pleased to meet you, Count. I 
think I’ve talked to you on the phone.” 

“I believe I do remember having that 
pleasure!” Very -dryly. 

Elopatak looked embarrassed as Bessie 
ardently shook his hand and crowed, “I 
want you to meet my boy, Terry. You've 
probably seen him in the cinema.” 

“Oh! Oh, yes. Quite.” 

“Terry and His Majesty got along just 
lovely, and I thought it was nice, both 
of them being famous like they are, to 
get together like this. You had a good 
time, didn’t you, King?” 

“Oh, thank you very much.” , 

“And I thought it would be just lovely 
—both boys would prize it so much in 
after years—if we had a news photog- 
rapher take a few nice pictures of ’em 
playing together. I guess both their 
Publics would be tickled to see ’em.” 

Elopatak cried, all in one word, “But- 
mydearmadamethatwouldbequiteimpossi- 
bleohquite!” 

“But look here! They like each other.” 

“My dear Madame, I’m afraid you can- 
not possibly understand that a royal 
personage has to consider many things 
besides his own preferences, and while I 
am sure His Majesty found your son 
delightful, as he is, you see he .must 
represent Slovaria, and to be paraded in 
the cinema would not be dignified... 

“Maximilian! I hope you have not 
forgotten that you are to be taken to a 


Workmen’s Club this afternoon by Prince | 


Henry. I’m very sorry, but it’s your 
mother’s request, and -I’m afraid you 
must dash in and dress for it, at once!” 

The king looked patiently melancholy. 
He shook hands with Bessie and with 
Terry; he murmured, “I do hope I shall 
see you again,’ and marched slowly out. 

Bessie was clamoring, “But look here! 
Queen Sidonie would understand how I 
mean. After all, there’s only one heart 
that can understand and do for a small 
boy, and that’s his mother, so if I could 
see her and explain. ” 

“Her Majesty is resting, and she has 
every moment filled until Their Majesties 
go to Sandringham, next Saturday. So 
if I may escort you upstairs——” 

This time Elopatak did not offer his 
arm to Bessie; he took hers, firmly. Bes- 
sie saw that there was danger of a 
scene which might get into the papers, 
might ruin her. Stiffly she said, “Thanks; 
I can find my own way. Good day!” 

As .she clumped upstairs she was 
touchingly ignorant of what Maximilian 
and Terry had whispered to each other 
while she had been talking to Elopatak. 

“T hate.it all! Now I'll have to go and 
make b’lieve I’m a king for a lot of 
people in the East End. I wish I could 
run away with you!” groaned Maximilian. 


“Look, Max! Let’s do it! I hate being 
a star. News reels! Having to pose. 
Let’s go be cabin boys on a pirate ship.” 

“Really? Really run away?” 

“Sure; you bet. Look, Max, they watch 
you all day, but can’t you sneak away 
good and early in the morning? TU 
meet you tomorrow morning, by the 
back stairs, and we’ll make plans.” 

“Yes! I will! But what do you mean 
by early?” 

“Oh, before anybody’s up. Eight- 
thirty. Or is that too early for you? 
What time do they get you up at home— 
I mean, at the palace?” 

“Six.” 

“What? Six? 
you poor kid!” 

“Then I have to ride an hour before 
breakfast, and have a cold bath.” 

“Why, you poor kid! Gee, 
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fierce! Gosh, I guess being kings is even 
worse ’n being actors! But I bet you eat 
one darn’ big breakfast after that.” 

“Oh, yes. Cocoa and sometimes three 
rolls!” 

“Don’t you get any ham and eggs?” 

“For breakfast? Oh, one couldn’t eat 
eges for breakfast!” 

“Say, in Poppy Peaks I eat six flap- 
jacks and about six steen millions of 
gallons of maplsirup!” 

“But,” in rather a worried way, “I’m 
afraid they’ll make us get up very early, 
on a pirate ship.” 

“Naw! Didn’t I see ’em making ‘Yo, 
Ho, Ho’? Pirates always drink rum all 
night, and they wear silk, and they don’t 
get up till noon anyway. Look! Quick! 
T’ll be there—back stairs—six tomorrow.” 

Elopatak was commanding Maximilian 


| to go dress for his slumming party; 


Max was politely shaking hands with the 


| Taits and making exit; but his hands 


were held behind him and he was show- 
ing six fingers. 


Bessie was cross and hopeless-looking, 
all that evening. They were to have gone 
to the theater, but Bessie said shortly 


| that they would stay home—she had 


some plans she had to think about. 

Terry’s chief difficulty that evening 
was getting hold of Ginger. His mother 
had explained, adequately, that Ginger 
was a roughneck, if indeed not an alley 
cat, and it was time she did something 
about Terry’s taste for low company and 
where he got it, she couldn’t see—and his 
father was just as bad. 

By bribing the chambermaid to call 
Ginger, Terry was able to meet him for 
a second at the elevator. 

“Look! Ginger! Be up here tomorrow, 
six in the morning. Max’ll be here. 
We're going to run away; going to be 
pirates. Understand—siz!” 

“Tll be there, Gaffer! I’m not on duty 
till eight—I live out—but I'll sleep in a 
linen closet ’ere tonight, swelp me Bob!” 

It was only because his mind was 
charged with the thought that he was 
going to run away now and lead the 
jaunty life of a pirate that Terry man- 
aged to awake at a quarter to six. He 
slipped into blue knickers and a blue 
jacket, creeping softly about the fog- 
dimmed room that he might not awaken 
the snoring Humberstone in the room 
beyond; he tiptoed down the corridor, 
followed by Josephus the hound, just as 
Ginger emerged from an elevator which 
he had run himself and as Maximilian 
slipped up the darkness of the back stairs. 

Terry whispered feverishly, “We are 
going to run away. Now swear it!” 

“T swear!” muttered Maximilian and 
Ginger. 

“Swert!” said Josephus. 


“Till death do us part, by jiminy 
Christmas!” 

“Till death do us part!” 

“And,” croaked Terry, suddenly in- 


spired, “we’re going to start right now.” 

“Oh, I say, Terry, we couldn’t do that! 
Not—not right now, without making 
plans. Boys always make plans before 
they run away. Lookit Tom Sawyer and 
Huck,” protested Max. 

“Am I the boss of this gang?” 

Maximilian said humbly, admiringly, 
“Yes, Terry, but——” 

“Am I, Ginger; am I, hey?” 

“Ra-ther!” 

“Didn't you,” Terry demanded of Max- 
imilian, “have some trouble getting up 
here this morning?” 

“Yes. I did. I met a policeman pa- 
trolling the hall. He didn’t dare say 
anything, but I know he watched me. 
I’m afraid he’ll go wake old Elovatak.” 

“Do you see? Just as I’ve told you,” 
crowed Terry. “Next time we may not 


be able to get together at all. We’ll start 
right now, this minute. Bimeby we'll 
write nice letters to our mothers—and 
my, they'll be proud as anything when 
we come back from pirating and give ’em 
parrots and ivory and Spanish doubloons 
and all like that.” 

“I’ve got no mother nor no father but 
Tll give me Spanish doubeloons to me 
uncle ’Ennery—’e used to be a pirate 
‘isself—’e says it’s a rare life. I fancy 
we'll find a good pirate ship at Bristol.” 
said Ginger, in a judicious way. 

“Come! We'll start! Ginger’ll take us 
down to the basement and show us how 
to sneak out,” commanded Terry. 

“But I say,” protested Maximilian 
“We have no money.” 

“Haven't we, though?” Terry jeered. 
“Lookit! Here’s fifty pounds Mother gave 
me. I was to give it to the Infants’ 
Charitable and Rehabilitation Institution 
today ... It would be good publicity, at 
that. Pictures of me giving each kid a 
pound. Still, I guess pirates don’t go out 
for publicity much. Not anyway when 
they’re running away from their mothers. 
Come on, will you?” 

And the resolute Terry was followed 
down the hall, into the elevator, through 
monastic cellars and corridors and fog- 
choked area ways, by the uneasy Max- 
imilian and the triumphant Ginger. But 
as they came out on Berkeley Square, 
in a wet dawn smelling of coal smoke, 
broken only by the sound of a one-lunged 
taxicab, as Maximilian realized that he 
had escaped from the ardors of king- 
hood without being captured, while at 
the same time Ginger realized that he 
had given up an excellent job and was 
committing a felony, to wit, stealing 
and abstracting a valuable piece of 
property, to wit one blue uniform, the 
property of the Hotel Picardie Co., Inc., 
London W.1, their attitudes changed. 
Ginger became uneasy, looking back, 
trying to whistle, while Max strode on, 
rising into song, breathing this damp 
exciting air, peering into this mysterious 
fog, for the first time an adventurer in 
a land of boundless freedom, safe from 
the respectfully disapproving people who 
every moment watched him. 

And as for Josephus, he rushed hither 
and yon with all the excitement of an 
honest alley dog who has been released 
from a satin suite. 

Ginger stopped them to hiss, “We must 
disguise ourselves! Directly the alarm 
is given, any bobby will know us. I'm 
in me uniform, and anyone can see that 
you two are gentry.” 

“Why, Max and I have on awful’ simple 
suits! Nobody would ever notice ’em,” 
insisted Terry. 

For once, Ginger was pleasantly able 
to be superior. “Simple, me eye! You 
may know all about courts and the likes 
of that, but I know the bobbies.” The 
other two looked at him humbly, re- 
gretting their ignorance, and Ginger 
crowed: “I know a place where we can 
get some simply ’orrid old clothes. Oh. 
beautiful! And the man ’e knows me 
uncle ’Ennery, and I think I can get ‘im 
to exchange our clothes for old ones 
without charging us a bob. Come on!” 

Ginger led them into the the medi- 
terranean mysteries of Soho. Here, in 
streets that ran like wounded snakes, 
was a world of Italians, Greeks, Span- 
iards, with a sprinkling of Chinese and 
Syrians, dwelling in gloomy low-win- 
dowed flats over restaurants or over 
sinister-looking chemist shops with signs 
in strange peppery Janguages. 

Josephus went hysterical over rubbish 
piles and pushcarts. Ginger stopped at 
an old-clothes bazaar on Greek Street, 
but at the door he looked terrified. 

“Crickey! The lad will remember me 
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uniform! ’E mustn’t see me. You two 
must get some clothes for me, too; I'll 
meet you down at the next alley, and 
change in the court be’ind.” 


Ginger vanished, running. Terry and | 


Maximilian glanced at each other nerv- 
ously; nervously they called the valiant 
Josephus and stroked him. They could 
not confess that they were such weak- 
lings, but neither had ever been allowed 
to go into a shop by himself, unwatched. 

“Oh, hang it, I’m not afraid!” snarled 
Terry. Max looked grimly courageous. 

The proprietor, a gentleman from the 
sunny lands of Syria, was eying them 
from the window. He rubbed his hands 
when they came in, and simpered. 

“I want two old suits, quite old, for 
this boy and me,” said Max. “We’re—uh 
—going camping. And another suit for 
a boy about two inches taller than me.” 

“Erggg,” said Josephus, in a tone of 
positive dislike. 

While the proprietor fetched them, 
Maximilian muttered, “Do you suppose 
he has a decent dressing room here? 
Really, the place seems dirty!” 

“No!” urged Terry. “We mustn’t 
change here and leave our things—Scot- 
land Yard might trace us by our clothes 
if we left’em.” - 

“Oh!” Maximilian seemed distinctly 
flattered. “I’ve read about Scotland 
Yard—detective stories I borrow from 
an English gardener at the palace at 
home. Do you suppose we’ll have a real 
inspector hunting for us? Clues? How 
ripping! Do you really think so?” 

“Oh, rather. At least I should think 
they’d search for a king, wouldn’t you?” 

“Oh, yes; I suppose they would. You 
see, I’ve been a king so short a time that 
I don’t quite know. But think of a Scot- 
land Yard inspector hunting for you— 
microscope’ and bloodstains and every- 
thing. I say, I do like this! It’s so 
much more practical than Latin.” 

The old-clothes man was coming with 
three suits which were as beautifully 
’orrid as Ginger had promised. All three 
of them were gray along the seams, they 
were greasy, and the buttons hung wear- 
ily on worn threads. The three were 
worth, aS masquerade costumes, six shil- 
lings altogether, but anyone with fancies 
about sanitation would have demanded 
five pounds to touch them. 

“Just the thing for an outing, young 
gentlemen!” exulted the dealer. “Three 
quid for the lot—and your own clothes, 
of course. Swelp me, I’m giving ’em 
away.” 

The greenhorn Terry was roused to 
irritation. Three quid—he had learned 
from the scholarly Ginger that a quid 
was a pound. He snorted, “Don’t be 
silly! I'll give you a pound and a half— 
what’d you call it, thirty shillings?—and 
we'll keep our own clothes.” 

As he spoke, he had brought out his 
roll of notes, the fifty pounds that -were 
to see them to Bristol and the gay free 
life of piracy. The dealer’s eyes popped, 
and he said crooningly: 

“You're an American, aren’t you, 
matey? And a fine little fellow, you and 
your little friend.” Then, savagely, grasp- 
ing Terry’s shoulders, his yellow teeth 
showing evilly, “And where did you steal 
your fine clothes? I'll take four quid, 
and keep quiet—else I’ll call in the police 
and we'll find out what a couple of 
American stowaways, blinkin’ young 
tramps that’ve stole their clothes, are do- 
ing in my shop at seven in the morning!” 

Josephus had, on sight, fallen out of 
love with the old-clothes dealer; he had 
growled when the man seized Terry; 
now, with enthusiasm, he grabbed the 
man’s trousers: leg and began to: tear. 
The man leaped back, barricaded him- 
self behind a rack of old coats. Terry 
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snatched up the bundles of clothes, 
aropped a pound note on the counter, 
shooed Max and Josephus outside. 

“He'll have us arrested!” quaked Max. 

“Huh! He’ll never call the police, now 
he’s got his quid. The less he sees of 
the police, the better he’ll like it. I 
ain’t afraid!” said Terry boldly—while 
inside he was fully as calm as a cat 
chased up a tree by a pack of dogs. 

They reached the alley mouth and the 
waiting Ginger, and Ginger drove them 
through the alley, a courtyard, another 
alley, and a blind area way behind a 
shop. They undressed madly, while Terry 
told of their misadventure. 

“Tll ’ave my uncle ’Ennery scrag ’im!” 
raged Ginger. “’E eats men alive, uncle 
’Ennery does.” 

Dressed, they were as_ scandalously 
soiled a trio as was to be found in 


| greater London. Ginger insisted on tear- 
| ing the caps and stockings of his two 


heroes; on rubbing dirt over their faces. 

He himself was capless. But now, free 
of his skin-tight uniform, he chucked 
his fears away with it, and _ cried, 
“Righto, me brave lads! ’Tis off to the 
boundin’ blue—as uncle ’Ennery says. 
What about a bit of breakfast?” 

To avoid the old-clothes man, after 
hiding their proper clothes in a garbage 
can, he led them through further alleys 
and courts to a restaurant which he 
guaranteed to be the best twopenny dive 
in London. Relieved of worried rela- 
tives who insisted on nice porridge with 
nice cream, Terry and Max joyfully 
smeared themselves with a breakfast of 
fried fish, apple tart, pink cakes and jam. 

Josephus had a voluptuous bone, and 
as for Ginger, he breakfasted on tea 
and fish. He was a pal, he said, of the 
assistant pastry cook at the Hotel Picar- 
die, and he could have all the cakes he 
wanted, any time. 

“You can eat all the cakes you want? 
Any time? And nobody stops you?” 
gasped H.R.M. Maximilian III. 

“All you want?” marveled Terry. 

“Ra-ther!” said Ginger superciliously. 

Mr. Ginger Bundock knew that Max 
was a real king, that Terry was a famous 
actor, but he couldn’t believe it. They 
looked like two dirty small boys, and 
while they seemed to have read books, 
which had never been a habit in the 
Bundock family, they were so ignorant 
of his London that he couldn’t help feel- 
ing superior. And over the fish and 
pink cakes he was rather sniffy with 
them about reaching Bristol and the 
haunts of pirate ships. 

“It’s west of London. Right away 
west,” he said authoritatively. 

“How far?” asked Terry. 

“How far? Oh, a long way. Seventy- 
five miles. Or per’aps three ’undred.” 

“Pooh! That’s not far!” Terry was 
trying to regain the scornfulness of lead- 
ership. “My dad and I drove from Los 
Angeles to San Francisco in one day, and 
that’s five hundred miles!” 

“Oh, I dare say! You Americans! An 
Englishman wouldn’t care to go barging 
about like that, you know!” 

“I think,” hinted Max, “we ought to 
be taking a train at once, before they 
find we’re missing.” 

“A train?” grumbled Ginger. “Oh, I 
say now, don’t be balmy, Max—I mean, 
Your Majesty.” 

“Oh, I like being called Max. Please 
call me Max, Ginger. We’re all fellow 
pirates now, you know.” 

“Aw, Max sounds Dutch,” 
“Let’s call him ‘Mix.’” 
“Mix?” queried Maximilian. 

“You bet! That’s the name of one of 
the swellest cowpunchers in the movie 
game, ain’t it, Ginger?” 

“Oh, that would be nice. And 


reflected 


‘Mix.’ 


then of course as a pirate I suppose I 
would have to have a nom de guerre.” 

“A wot?” demanded Ginger. 

“He’s swallowed a dictionary!” pro- 
tested Terry. 

“Oh, I am sorry!” wailed Maximilian. 
He wasn't sure what he had done to 
offend these superior representatives of 
the Anglo-Saxon Race, but he was ready 
to apologize for anything or for nothing 
to keep their comradeship. 

“-T’sall right, Mixie,” said Terry gen- 
erously; then abruptly, to Ginger, “Any- 
way, why shouldn’t we take a train?” 

Ginger recognized his master’s voice. 
More humbly: “W’ere d’you_ suppose 
they’d look for us first? On trains, of 
course! We must walk. Besides! Did 
you ever ‘ear of pirates taking trains?” 

“Don’t you think we ought to carry 
swords, though?” worried Terry. “Pi- 
rates always carry swords.” 

“Oh, I don’t believe modern ones do,” 
said Max. “I fancy they just carry re- 
volvers and six-shooters and things like 
that, and I don’t believe we need buy 
them till we reach Bristol.” 

“Well, maybe; but when we get to 
Bristol, we ought to buy sabers and guns, 
so when we find a pirate ship and go 
aboard, they won’t think we’re a lot of 
tenderfeet,” insisted Terry. 

“That’s right.” Ginger agreed. “Now as 
I say, we must walk, and I think we 
ought to go up to ’Ampstead ’Eath and 
practice being tramps—you know, meet- 
ing savage dogs, and sleeping under 
’edges, and telling the direction by the 
bark on the trees, and making fires 
by rubbing sticks together.” 

“That’s so; we must learn that,” agreed 
Captain Terry, and the three boys, sol- 
emnly starting for the Spanish Main by 
way of Hampstead Heath, made a gallant 
beginning by finding a Number 24 bus. 

The morning fog was gone when they 
reached the heath; the broad wastes of 
that tamed moorland were bright with 
sun and wind, in whose exhilaration the 
three boys forgot that they were king 
and star and expert hotel page, and 
chased one another, yowled and whistled 
like any other three small boys, while 
Josephus went earnestly mad, snapping 
at royal heels with loving painfulness. 

Max remembered from his English his- 
tory that the heath had once been the 
favorite scene of highway robbery, and 
the four of them played highwaymen. 
Josephus, unhappily harnessed by Terry’s 
belt, was the faithful coach horse, Terry 
was the driver, Ginger the haughty and 
noble passenger, and Max was permitted 
the grandest réle of all, that of the 
robber. 

Old Jim Dangerfield, the gallant coach- 
man of the Yorkshire Flyer, was appre- 
hensive. He clucked cheerily enough to 
his stout team of dappled mares, Jo and 
Sephus, and hummed a careless little tune 
(“My Toil and Strife Has Gotta Eye on 
We, Ba-by”), but when his passengers 
were not looking, brave Old Jim hunched 
down within his many-caped cloak, now 
whitened with flying snowflakes. 

On the seat beside him was a mys- 
terious man in the old, ancient costume 
of the day. He had refused to give his 
name, but he was Lord Montmorency. 
Old Jim knew nothing of this, however. 

And so they went on across the heath 
when all of a sudden a cloaked and 
masked man, riding a huge great big 
black horse, leaped out from behind a 
tree and leveling his pistol cried, “Your 
money or your life!” 

Old Jim reached for his own pistol, 
but the villain shot him dead and he ex- 
pired all over the ground, while the faith- 
ful Jo and Sephus licked his face—after 
craftily sneaking out of their harness. 

But the brave Lord Montmorency was 
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not to be quelled by anybody. Crying, 
“Come one, come all! I defy the bloom- 
ing lot o’ ye!” he leaped from the coach, 
drawing his trusty sword and, knocking 
the pistol from the wicked highwayman’s 
hand, he engaged him in mortal combat. 

It lasted a long time. In fact, it lasted 
till Old Jim Dangerfield protested, “Oh, 
that ain’t fair—you two going on sword- 
ing for hours and hours when I’m dead! 
I’m going to come to life!” 

In the argument with Lord Montmo- 
rency and the robber as to whether a 
pistoled coachman could prove to be 
merely playing possum, they forgot the 
game and, panting, lay on the grass. 

“My uncle ’Ennery was a ‘ighwayman 
once,” mused Ginger. 

“Oh, didn’t they arrest him?” fretted 
Terry. 

“No, ’e wasn’t that kind of a ’ighway- 
man. ’E gave all ’e robbed to the poor.” 

“Where was this?” Terry sounded sus- 
picious. 

“Hey, quit scattering dust all over me, 
will you, Mixy?” was Ginger’s adequate 
answer. “Excuse me, Your Majesty, but 
honestly, it gets in me eyes.” 

“When we go back—I mean, if we 
hadn’t gone off to be pirates, I’d ask 
my mother to invite your uncle Henry 
to the palace,” considered Max. “He 
must be a wonderful man. I don’t like 
my uncles so much. But I had some 
lovely ancestors. I’m descended from 
Genghis Khan!” 

“Oh, I’ve ‘seen ’im. ’E’s that banker 
from New York. ’E often stays at the 
Picardie,” condescended Ginger. 

“T think that must be another Khan,” 
Max said doubtfully. “I think Genghis 
lived years and years ago. And my 
grandfather had an estate with two 
hundred thousand acres of land!” 

“Huh! That’s nothing,” said Terry. 
“I know a movie actor in California 
that’s got a million acres.” 

“Oh, he has not!” protested Max. 

“He has, too. And I’m going to have 
a million million acres and grow bees, 
when I grow up.” 

“Oh, you will not!” complained Max. 
“Besides! Il mobilize my army and 
conquer Roumania and Bulgaria and 
a lot of countries, and then I’ll have a 
million trillion billion acres! And an- 
other of my ancestors was Seljuk.” 

“Never heard of him. Jever hear of 
Seljuk, Ginger?” 

“Now! Never ’eard of ’im!” 

“And one of my ancestors,” continued 
Terry, “was sheriff of Cattaraugus Coun- 
ty, New York!” 

“Me uncle ’Ennery was a_ sergeant 
major in Boolgaria,” Ginger confided. 

“Oh, say,  let’s play soldiers!” cried 
Terry. “Which of you has the most 
military training?” 

“T almost joined the Boy Scouts, once. 
There was a curate ast me to join ’em,” 
reflected Ginger. “But you, Mixy, a king 
must ’ave bushels of military training.” 

Max confessed, “Not really. Just fenc- 
ing and riding, as yet. Oh, I am a field 
marshal in the Slovarian Army, and I’m 
a colonel in the British Army, and in 
Italy I’m an admiral and a general, but 
I wouldn’t say I was a soldier.” 

“I know all about militaries. I saw ’em 
making some of the film of ‘The Big 
Parade,’” boasted Terry; and Max, who 
had been faintly irritated at their ig- 
norance of his renowned ancestor, Seljuk, 
rose again to admiration for his hero, 
the great Terry Tait, and murmured, 
“Oh, I saw that picture. And you saw 
them making it? That must have been 
priceless! You.be the captain on one 
side, and Ginger can be it on the other.” 

And that was a very nice war. There 
were any number of hand-to-hand com- 
bats, as well as a devastating machine 
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‘Anyone who has an electric 
light socket can be a good cook 
now,” says Rita. “Edicraft appli- 
ances make it impossible for mis- 
takes to happen.” 

And besides, it’s not like Rita 
to blush unseen in the kitchen. 
With her Edicraft appliances she’s 
a wonderful cook right at the table. 
Fair play to her, she gives most 
of the credit to Edicraft. 

Edicraft appliances are auto- 
matic, they’re swift, they’re sure. 
They are distinguished additions. 
to the tea-table as: well as indis- 
pensable at the family breakfast. 
When you see them, look at the 
“working parts’—you will see 
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simple directions: For kid gloves—place 


on hands and rub lightly with a clean 
Energine-moistened cloth. Spots vanish 
completely and gloves are ready to wear 
because Energine dries instantly. 
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clean, fresh. Energine leaves no odor and 
no regrets. : 


Spots and soil from all apparel-including 
suits, dresses, coats, hats, ties, shoes, etc.— 
are quickly and thoroughly removed with 
Energine. Just follow the simple directions 
onthe label. A little goes a 
longway.GettheEnergine 
habit—it saves money 
and self-respect. Large 
can 35c. All Druggists. 
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Hearst's 


gun produced by Ginger’s winding his 
3/6 watch and remarking, “Brrrrrrr!” 

When the war ended they lay in the 
long grass again while Ginger modestly 
admitted that during the World War his 
uncle “Ennery had single-handed cap- 
tured sixteen Germans. 

Terry interrupted, to shout, “Oh, I’ve 
got a dandy game. Let’s play king!” 

“Oh, that’s no fun!” protested. Max. 

“TI don’t mean like any of these ole 
kings they got today—I mean like there 
used to be in the Olden Times. I'll show 
you. You'll like it, Mixy. I'll be king, 
and Ginger, you’re Lord High Execu- 
tioner.” 

“Kings don’t have Lord High Execu- 
tioners!’’ protested Max. 

“They do too! Anyway, they always 
usta have! And Ginger is my Lord High 
Executioner, and you’re a rebel, Mixy; 
you're leading a band of brigands.” 

“Who’s the brigands?” said Max darkly. 

“Josephus, of course, you poor boob. 
Now, look. See, here’s my throne.” Terry 
had found a beautiful rock on the heath. 

H.R.M. Terry sat down, very royal, his 
left hand on his hip, his right waving 
an object which resembled a weed but 
which to him was a golden scepter. 

“Now, you and Josephus go and hide 
off there over the hill,” he ordered Max, 
“and begin to sneak up on us. You're a 
band of rebellious peasants. 
Ginger, you’re my Commander in Chief.” 

“But you said I was Lord Executioner, 
*ooever ’e is!” 

“You’re going to be later, stupid! 
you beat it, Max! That’s it, hide!” 

As Max and Josephus began a most 
realistic creep through the grass, glaring 
their hatred of all monarchial institu- 
tions, King Terry reasonably addressed 
his Commander in Chief, together with 
hordes of other courtiers who were stand- 
ing behind the commander: 

“What ho, my lieges! Trusty messen- 
gers, coming apace, do give me informa- 
tions that hell is let loose in our moun- 
taineous domains and a band of rebels 
is now aproaching. Gwan out, then, my 
brave troops, and capture ’em. Seek to 
the nor-nor-east, I bid thee ... Now you 
go capture ’em, Ginger; but you put up 
a fierce battle, Max.” 

Fierce battle. 


Now 


And you, ~ 
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During it, King Terry bounced with 
excitement, demanding, ‘“Lookit, Ginger, 
you gotta keep running in—you’re a 
messenger—telling me how the battle is 
going; see, I’m standing up here at the 


‘window of a tower looking across my 


royal plains.” 

The trusty commander brought in the 
rebels, and despite a plaintive “Ouch!” 
from Max, cast them roughly down be- 
fore the king, who climbed from the 
tower (which resembled a hummock of 
grass), seated himself on his throne 
again, and addressed the traitor: 

“Villain, art guilty?” 

“What doI say? I’ve never played this 
game before,” begged Max. 

“Neither have I, stupid! Haven’t you 
got any imagination? What would a 
villain say if a king bawled him out 
like that?” 

“T don’t know. 
‘No, I aren’t.’” 

“You are too! 
isn’t he guilty? 
treasoning?” 

“Ra-ther!” 

“Then—— (Now you’re Lord High Ex- 
ecutioner.) Then off with his head!” 

“Oh, I say!” protested Max. “Kings 
can’t have people’s heads cut off!” 

“Of course they can! Don’t be silly. 
Maybe they can’t in Slovaria, but lots 
and lots of places they can.” 

“Can they, honest?” admired Max: “I 
wish I could! By Jove, I’d have old 
Michelowsky’s head off in two twos! He’s 
my tutor—a horrid man!” 

“Dry up! You hadn’t ought to inter- 
rupt a king, don’t you know’ that? -Now 
you get your head cut off. And Josephus’, 
too. Now you form a procession: See, 
I walk in front, and then you and Jo- 
sephus, and Ginger in behind with the 
headsman’s sword—here, you can take 
my skepter for sword, Ginger.” 

And they marched to the sweetly 
solemn tune of “Onward, Christian Sol- 
diers,” chanted by Terry, and the noble 
tragedy of the event was only a little 
marred by Ginger’s peeping at his 3/6 
watch just before he dealt the awful 
blow, and exclaiming, “It’s one o’clock! 
We must find a bit of lunch. I’m not 
going to start pirating on an empty 
stomach!” 


Oh, I fancy he’d say, 


Commander in Chief, 
Didn’t you catch him 


Terry, Max and Mr. Ginger Bundock conclude 
their Glorious Adventure in March Cosmopolitan 


Cee 


Gay Bandit of the 


silently up toward the edge of the mesa. 
There, touched with the sun’s first rays, 
glittered the Cross of the Conquerors. 
Lips slightly parted, she gazed up in a 
kind of silent communion—then turned 
toward the man. 

“The legend of the cross may yet be 
answered,” she said slowly, “and the 
peon find his liberator. I thought so for 
a-moment last night.” She mounted and 
led the way down the long driveway. 

“The first morning of creation must 
have been like this,” Ted told her as they 
rode through the gate and out toward 
the desert. “Everything washed and 
dusted. Those mountains look as if they 
were only a few miles away.” 

“In reality, they’re about thirty. We’re 
going halfway to them, to the Spring of 
the Saints. There we'll try to eat all 
the food in our saddlebags and come 
back through the sunset. A whole day 
devoted to your lordship. I’m being very 
nice to you, Ted Radcliffe, for no reason 
at all.” 

“You're being quite perfect to me. I’m 
wondering if it isn’t because you pity 
me for—what’s happened.” 

“I’ve not felt the least twinge of pity. 


AES ——> 
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order (Continued from page 41) 


Why should I, when your life is all 
ahead of you and you have a mind and 
a body to do what you want? Besides, 
you have something I never had—the 
memory of a father. Mine died when I 
was too young to remember; I only know 
he was big and red-headed and had a 
wild Irish temper. And I know he loved 
my mother greatly. So don’t give me 
credit for too much charity. These peo- 
ple of mine, they have need of all the 
charity { possess.” 

“I love the way you call them your 
people.” 

“They are my people. Don’t forget my 
mother had Mexican blood in her veins 
as well as Spanish. And she loved this 
country and these people just as I do. 
I wish I could make it a country of hap- 
piness instead of tears.” 

“You mean——?” 

“What you saw last night. That sort 
of thing. There is a curse of cruelty 
on the lords of this country. They love 
cruelty for its own sake. Even my uncle. 
With me and Jito, he is the gentlest of 
men. I love him. But to him, these 
people in their mean little homes are 
not people with blood and feelings or 
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with hopes and dreams. They are just 
things that. do his will.” 

“Jito certainly seems inclined that way.” 

“Oh, Jito is a child, mentally. My 
uncle is his god. Jito is cruel only as a 
child is cruel. Sometimes when I have 
him to myself I make him sorry. But 
Geep inside he is proud to be the feared 
leader of my uncle’s herdsmen.” 

At the top of a knoll she stopped, and 
they looked out over the blue sagebrush 
toward the purple mountains which cast 
long shadows across the world. Some- 
where in the bushes a. bird warbled his 
song of spring and of mating time. In 
a kind of enchanted silence those two 
watched and listened, held by the beauty 
and peace. And when at last the girl 
turned, tears stood in her eyes. 

She whispered, as if half afraid to 
break the spell, “How wonderful this all 
is! Life could be so perfect here. It 
could be always a land of song and eter- 
nal sunshine; a land where everyone 
might have his. little piece of land, his 
home and his work to do. When I was 
away at school, I realized how much I 
loved this desert country of mine. 

“Each night I would pray the Mother 
of God to:show me how I might come 
back and change this land of slavery 
into the paradise it really should be. 
The freedom and hopefulness that. you 
have in your country—and so easily we 
could have it. Only to change my uncle 
—that would be enough.” ‘ 

She laughed with little mirth. “I came 
back, I tried: to change it all, but ever 
between me and all I wanted to do was 
the iron will of my uncle. Each year he 
is more obsessed with the desire to be 
absolute law in everything.” 

She touched the horse with her spur. 
“But why .cloud-a perfect morning with 
the tale of a prostrate people? ‘Tell me 
about your country.” 

But Ted shook his head. “You already 
know about my country. Let’s talk of 


you. You are. serious-minded, aren’t 
you? And yet you told me you’ve been 
in love.” 

“In love? Oh, many times.” She 
laughed. 


“I don't think I like the thought of 
your being in love many times.” 

“You wouldn’t, Sefior Ted. The big, 
conquering male never does. But I am 
a woman with a past. When I was twelve 
years old I was madly in love with Jito, 
because he could bring me Gila monsters 
in his hands and carry snakes in his 
blouse, and I couldn’t. And I’ve long 
been in love with an old priest. You 
shall see him some day. And I’m in love 
with still another man, even today.” 

“Who is he?” 

“Don Bob. Isn’t he a dear?” ; 

There was a strange quality of relief 
in Ted’s laugh. “I know one reason why 
you love him. Bob’s as savage as you 
over the wrongs of the peon. I’d advise 
a combination between you and Don 
Bob and El Coyote. There’s no. telling 
what the three of you couldn’t do.” 

“The three of us? You should say the 
four of us. Because we’d enlist your 
talents, too. «And now, watch that horse 
of yours, for we’re going down into the 
stream bed, and it’s a crazy, crumbling 
path from here on.” 

They fell silent, intent on watching the 
trail, which mow sloped rapidly off the 
mesa and descended abruptly to the dry 
bottom of the stream. 

Chaparral and stunted aspen grew 
thicker as they twisted their way along 
the narrow canyon, and for two hours 
jogged at a slow trot, until the ascending 
grade told them they were entering the 
foothills. There they dismounted and 
led their horses up the steep ascent. The 
sun was already at its height when the 
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Win one of them in Emily Post’s 


“Week-End Invitation” 
Letter Writing Contest 


Tue week-end or short visit which intimate friends pay one another 
is one of the most delightful of all the social contacts of a family. And 
the letter written can be as charming and thoughtful as the writer 
herself. Imagine your house in the country. Imagine the people whom 
you would most like to have there. Then write the sort of letter you 
would want to send to them. It may be to a friend of your daughter. 
It may be to married friends in your set. It may be for a house party 
for your son home from college for the holidays. There are countless 
possible situations. So, take your pen in hand, and enter Emily Post’s 
“Week-End Invitation” Letter Writing Contest. You may win $1000.00. 
Read the rules below. Watch next month for another contest; the 
subject will be announced in the March issue of this magazine. 


RULES OF THE CONTEST 


Durinc February, March and April, 
Eaten, Crane & Pike Co. will offer 
prizes for a particular kind of letter. 
For February they will award prizes in 
the Emily Post “Week-End Invitation” 
Letter Writing Contest as follows: first 
prize, $150; second prize, $50; third 
prize, $25; five fourth prizes, $15 each; 
five fifth prizes, $10 each;.ten sixth 
prizes, $5 each; 100 seventh prizes, one 
box of Eaton’s Highland Vellum each. 

An additional grand prize of $850 
will be offered for the best letter writ- 
ten during the entire series, making it 
possible for some one to win $1000.00! 

All letters in the “Week-End Invita- 
tion” Letter Writing Contest must be 


EKATON’S 


in the mails by midnight of February 
28, 1931. Each letter must be addressed 
to Contest Editor, Eaton, Crane & Pike 
Co., Pittsfield, Mass.,and marked plainly 
“Week-End Invitation” Letter Writing 
Contest. You may write as many letters 
as you wish. You may enter every con- 
test. There will be three consecutive 
monthly contests in all. 

Your full name and address must ap- 
pear on the reverse side of the sheet or 
at the bottom of the last page. Letters 
may be typed or in Jonghand. There is 
no limit to the length of the letters. 

The winners will be announced in the 
November issue of this magazine. In case 
of a tie for any award, the full amount 
of the award will be given to 
each of the tying contestants. 
The letters will be judged solely 
on what you say. No letters will 
be returned. 

Final judges: Emily Post, au- 
thority on social usage; Alice 
Duer Miller, author of “Green 
Isle” and other novels and sto- 
ries; and John Held, Jr., humor- 
ist and artist. 


Eaton’s Highland Linen and 
Eaton’s Highland Vellum are 
especially well adapted to* the 
informal note of the week-end 
invitation. They bespeak qual- 
ity and style and come in white 
and an interesting range of pas- 
tel tints. From 50 cents to $3.50, 
wherever good stationery is sold. 
Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pitts- 
field, Mass. 
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IS YOUR TIME WORTH? 


You pon’r value it very highly if you 
spend precious minutes in scrubbing 
toilet bowls. For a few cents you can 
have that most unpleasant task done 
for you. 

Sprinkle a little Sani-Flush, an anti- 
septic, cleansing powder, into the toilet. 
Follow the directions on the can, flush, 
and instantly the bowl becomes spotless. 
All odors are eliminated. All germs 
killed. Even the hidden trap, which no 
brush can reach, is purified and cleansed. 
And Sani-Flush cannot injure plumbing. 

Sold by grocery, drug and hardware 
stores, 25c; in Canada, 35c. The Hygienic 
Products Co., Canton, Ohio. (Another 
use for Sani-Flush — cleaning auto- 
mobile radiators. See directions on can.) 
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to you that I can say all this.” 


|inventory of your possessions? 
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girl pointed to a grove of fir trees on 

the hill above them. 

“It is the Spring of the Saints.” 

A place of dreamy silences, Ted found 
cool and shaded after the blazing 

aesert. A stream that welled up from 

among the rocks and along its banks tall 

firs and pine trees clustered. 

“The sacred trees of the Aztec people, 
those firs,” the girl told him. “Men still 
call them in Spanish’ the ‘religious’ fir.’ 
Smell how fragrant they are.” 

They walked knee-deep through rus- 
tling ferns. On the knoll behind them 
stretched a low, rambling wall of stone, 
and beyond it the gray ruins of a.church. 

“The Spanish monks built a monastery 
here,” she said, as they loosened their 
saddles. . “How long they lived-here no 
one knows. Listen to that brook and the 
wind among the fir tops. I often think 
this is one of the most peaceful places 
in the world. And now, if you will bring 
those saddlebags, we’ll see what they’ve 


‘packed for us.” 


They ate with the appetites a long 
morning ride can give, then lighted cig- 
arets and smoked. 

Ted watched Adela as she lay back 
on the soft grass. At last he said, “You’re 
just what old Mother Nature, if she 
has any plan at all, would want women 
to be.” 

- “That’s too dark a saying, Senor Ted.” 

“What'I’m trying to say is that I find 
you unspoiled by the world. You’re 
neither’ bored nor bitter, nor are you 
ready to accept the world as it is. You 
know there are holes in it, and you try 
to help. You do help. I find you perfect 
and quite adorable.” 

“Don’t make love to me, Ted.” 

“It’s just because I couldn’t make love 


“I’m not sure I like that, either. Ex- 


| plain why you couldn’t make love to me.” 


“Men tell me you will some day be the 


;richest woman in all North Mexico.” 


“Well?” 
“Well, I am Ted Radcliffe, the poorest 
man in all Mexico—north or south— 


| with a future all to be made.” 


She smiled again. “I see.” Then, 
after a little, she added, “Ted, as I told 
you last night, if you ever fall in love, 
don’t bother that head of yours about 


| whether the girl is rich or poor.” 


“What should I say to her, Sphinx?” 
“Just say that you love her; isn’t that 
enough? Why clutter it up with an 
After 


where we are now, with all the ugliness 
and the difficulties left out.” 

“T’m wondering what your uncle would 
say if some nameless youth tried to teach 
you that doctrine!” 

The girl’s laughter seemed to fill the 
“If I should fall in love with any- 
one except some Mexican or Spaniard 
of an old family, uncle would probably 
turn me out into the world. To him, 
my only purpose in life should be to 
marry someone worthy to be master of 
the hacienda of Paco Morales. He used 
to send me to Mexico City every winter, 
hoping I’d fall in love with some aristo- 
cratic. youth.” 

“And Jito?” 

“Oh, I’ve refused Jito at least a hun- 
dred times.. The last time was about a 
week ago. I think, really, if I accepted 
Jito he would be a broken man. He 
would have nothing to scowl about. 
Some day I'll pick out a nice girl for 
Jito and he will spend the rest of his 
life quite happily, bullying her and being 
worshiped by her.” 

“I’m beginning to find you out, Adela.” 

She mimicked extreme terror. “Heaven 
forbid! So soon?” 

“So soon. You have led me to believe 


you are an extremely calculating: person. 
and you do. it, I think, to conceal an- 
other much nicer person who is really 
you, one who is wildly in love with life. 
but who is afraid that this life—if she 
lets it—may do something to her heart.” 

“Wonderful man!” she mocked. “So 
I’m really wearing a mask?” 

He nodded, adding, “And you change 
the mask so quickly I’m never sure 
whether you’re an irresponsible child, 
or a wistful, lonely princess, not very 
happy, perhaps, but lovely beyond words, 
and like all princesses, unattainable.” 

She rose. “Well, there’s no use ex- 
pecting wisdom from a big, good-looking 
boy, is there? And in the meantime, if 
we’re to get back before dark, we had 
better start.” 

But once more she looked about her 
at the quietly running brook beneath 
them and the quietly sighing trees above. 

“Just the same,” she murmured, “life 
could be quiet and stately and full of 
beauty like this, couldn’t it?” 

Mounting slowly, as if reluctant to 
break the spell, they followed the stream 
up the slope. Adela frowned at her 
watch. 

“We're going to be later than the devil 
unless——” She swerved her horse, 
seized with a sudden thought. “Instead 
of following that winding trail, let’s cut 
across here and pick it up north of the 
foothills. That will save us an hour.” 

Ted groaned. “If all the hours I’ve 
lost following short cuts were placed 
end to end——” he began. 

“I know. They’d reach back to the 
Ark. But after all, we can’t miss the 
desert, and we must save time. So don’t 
be so solemn. Take that lumbering 
horse out of my way, and I’ll show you 
some plain and fancy guiding.” 

It was hard going. The way led up. 
the side of a canyon, and at its top they 
followed a dim game trail over a meadow 
and down again into a thicket of chapar- 
ral. It was a hot and breathless place. 
hemmed in by foothills. For an hour 
they rode in silence, then Adela stopped. 
“T don’t like the way this trail’s leading,” 
she told Ted. 

He laughed. “Then you’re hard to 
please. That trail’s been leading so 
many ways that some of them should 
meet your approval.” 

“If you don’t like my guiding, my boy, 
you try it.” 

“Not today. You guide this week and 
T’ll try my hand at it next.” 

Without answering, she turned her 
horse, and glancing at the western sun. 
laid her course due north. So a haif 
hour passed and at its end they stopped 
on the edge of a deep canyon. A narrow 
trail made by deer or cattle and washed 
by rains led steeply downward. It was 
hardly more than a series of irregular 
rocky steps in the face of the cliff. 

Adela shook her head. “Not too good. 
But they’re used to rough going, these 
horses, and we’ve got to get across. We'd 
better lead them down.” 

Ted dismounted. “I'll go first,’ 
suggested. 

From the start it was plain that the 
desert horses had no liking for what 
must have seemed to them a crazy pro- 
ceeding. Ted’s roan stepped gingerly 
forward, shaking his head in disapproval. 

“You’d better wait until I get clear,” 
Ted called back. 

Adela nodded, and he caught a look 
of anxiety in her eyes. 

Carefully the man led on. At least 
the path was not slippery. He held the 
reins loosely, letting the horse choose 
his steps. Over halfway down, now, and 
the worst seemed behind him.. And per- 
hans they might have made that hazard- 
ous descent safely had not disaster 


he 
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chosen to place a loose rock in the horse’s | 
path. Ted heard the horse stumble and | 
felt a sudden tug on the bridle. He, 
turned in time to see the big roan’s 
forefeet miss the path and plunge for- | 
ward. The reins were torn from his 
hand, and in another instant the horse 
had crashed among the rocks beneath. 

Frantically Ted scrambled down and 
reached the horse’s side. One look at 
the legs and the man turned away, sick 
at heart. He reached into the saddle 
pocket and, pulling out the automatic, 
shot twice. As the sounds of the shots 
echoed up the narrow canyon, he heard 
the girl running down the trail. 

“There was no other way,’ he said. 
“It was a long fall.” 

“I know. I could see from above.” 
Terror stood in her eyes. “It was my 
fault.” She bit her lip. “Let’s go back up.” 

Ted took off the saddle and lifted it 
to a high rock, then followed the girl. | 

“The horse is out of pain?” J 

“He’s dead.” 

“Poor old fellow.” Adela walked down 
the path and stood gazing across the 
canyon. After a few moments she re-. 
turned. “And now about us. What are 
we going to do with one horse?” 

“We can’t be more than twenty miles , 
from home,” Ted estimated. “I can 
walk as fast as your mare until we get 
out on the plains, then you gallop ahead | 
and send a horse out for me. If I have | 
to spend a night on the desert, it's no) 
great hardship.” 

Adela shook her head. “It’s not so 
simple. I’m not sure we will get out 
of these foothills before dark, and we 
haven’t crossed that canyon yet.” 

Ted slipped the automatic into his | 
pocket. “At any rate, we’d better get | 
going. Ill walk ahead and we'll skirt 
that canyon. There must be some break , 
in it that we can cross.” 

But crossing the canyon still seemed 
an impossibility when, at the end of an 
hour, they stopped again on the edge of | 
its vertical rim. Already the shadows 
were lengthening, and a sudden coolness 
in the air told of evening’s coming. 

Once luck favored them. Just before 


dusk the canyon headed abruptly into i vanes want, you can get e ee Pp pouens 
a broad hillside, and in half an hour) 20S" a& Soon as you go to Ded. anc ge 
; | Shours of sound sleep! Deep sleep! Natural 


; Toa. hes tae ee aoe ane a a he | sleep that really rests both mind and body! 


puffs of hot, dry air came to them, telling 
of the nearness of the desert. 

Their throats were dry, and once they 
stopped to drink sparingly from the} 
canteen in Adela’s saddle pocket. Then 
on again. As the last light faltered in 
the west, they emerged from the timber 
and looked down upon the desert. 

Ted’s eyes sought the far horizon. | 
Nothing but purple mists and darkening | 
sky. No sign of human life. 

Adela was looking toward the west. 
“I think I’ve found my stupid self at 
last,” she said, “but we’re miles west of 
the place where we should have struck 
the desert. That promontory over there, 
that far one looking a little like a bird’s 
head—I think that’s Eagle Rock. It’s 
ten miles from there to the ranch.” 

“And fifteen from here to the rock,” 
Ted estimated. “Twenty-five miles for 
a tired horse. Why don’t you ride in 
while it’s cool? I can camp here until 
tomorrow.” 

For a moment the girl sat in thought, 
then she swung out of the saddle. “It’s 
better for us to spend the night here.” 

“But your uncle will be wild with! 
anxiety.” 

“Of course he will. But I haven’t the 
heart to make this beast face twenty-five 
miles more. Besides, I don’t want to 
leave you here.” 

“What could happen to me?” 

“Lots of terrible things. 
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thing remotely resembling a drug or seda- 
tive. So you wake up in the morning clear- 
eyed, fresh, “fit” for anything the day may 
bring. 

A food concentrate called Ovaltine will do 
this for you, as it has for thousands before 
you. Produced under license in the United 
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it with warm milk—drink it just before 
going to bed—and go to sleep. Then while 
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things for you. 
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Third, it rebuilds worn-out nerve cells. 
Because it contains in concentrated form a 
nerve restorative called “lecithin”? which is 
taken from eggs. And this rebuilds nerve 
tissues as you sleep. 


During the World War, Ovaltine was used 
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invalid, nerve-shattered soldiers. 


Try It Tonight 


Just try Ovaltine tonight. Note how 
quickly you go to sleep. See how differ- 
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result of this restful sleep and new vitality. 


Take Ovaltine not only for sleeplessness, 
but whenever you feel nervous or run- 
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Whenever you begin to “feel”? your stom- 
ach, just take 4 teaspoonfuls of Ovaltine 
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Ovaltine, when taken with a meal, will 
digest the major portion of all the starch 
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tine helps to put you to sleep at night, for 
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of sleeplessness. 

Start tonight! Just ’phone your druggist 
or grocer for a tin of Ovaltine. Mix 2 to 4 
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drink just before you go to bed. 
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thing, I might not be able to find you 
in the morning. Besides, I’m tired.” 

“Byt—_” 

“Ted, look around and gather some 
soft stuff for us to lie on, and stop 
'talking. I’ve decided to compromise 
myself. Really, this sort of thing is good 
for my uncle. It gives him something to 
think about besides El Coyote.” 

Slowly she pulled off her riding boots 
and gingerly rubbed her insteps, then 
looked up. “There’s a lot of lunch still 
in that saddlebag, Don Ted, and some 
spring water in the canteen.” 

Ted laid on the ground what remained 
of the lunch, then sat beside her. He 
‘got out his cigarets and divided them 
into two piles. 

“When the last one is smoked, we go 
to sleep.” With his knife he cut dry 


e ° j ‘branches of chaparral and soon had a 
UIC est Relief small fire blazing. “Not that we need 
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SWOLLEN JOINTS Ted threw mesquite on the fire until 
it leaped again and crackled like a 
thousand roasting chestnuts. On the 
farther side of the fire he spread the 


di 4 
Df Scholls :: 
e | girl’s poncho and placed the saddle at 
|| ni sa ds | #8 head. The saddle blanket was al- 
|ready dry and warm from the flames, 


a oes ' and this he laid over the poncho. The 
Put one on—the bain ts gone. result he contemplated dubiously. 

“I’ve seen softer-looking beds, but it 
| will be warm enough unless the night 
turns cool. Try it.” 

Obediently she rolled up in the blanket 
and laid her head on the saddle. Look- 
ing up, she made a face at him. “This 
isn’t going to be either warm or soft, 
big man, but it’s life in the great South- 
west.” She closed her eyes. “Dios, but 
I’m tired.” 

For an hour Ted sat smoking and at 
last, replenishing the fire with wood, 
he stood looking down at Adela. Al- 
ready the girl’s eyes were closed. He 
stooped and pulled the blanket higher 
about her throat, for a cool current of 
air was pouring down out of the moun- 
tains. For a brief second she opened 
her eyes. 

“You're a dear,” she -told him, and 
went to sleep again. 
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A rustling in the saddle blanket made 
him turn. Two sleepy eyes were being 
rubbed and a mop of hair frantically 
smoothed into submission. 

“If you look at. me now I'll take the 
veil,” a sleepy voice warned him. “These 
openwork dressing rooms have their 
drawbacks.” 

So he set about arranging what was 
left of the food, and slowly saddled 
Adela’s mare. At last he came back to 
the gray embers of the fire, and at her 
low laugh looked up. 

She was pulling on her boots. “When 
uncle catches up with us, all that has 
ever happened is going to seem dull and 
tame,” she said, and for no reason at all 
she hummed a Spanish song. 

“When Jito catches up, I'll have a 
duel on my hands,” he prophesied, “and 
perhaps another with your uncle.” 

“Oh, no. Uncle would never descend 
to anything so uncertain. He'll just 


‘get his vaqueros to tear you to pieces.” 


Then, suddenly serious, she added: “It 
is possible that Jito will be frantic when 
he finds us together. I’m depending on 
you to help me, even if it’s hard for you.” 

“IT promise. But if he comes at me 
with blood in his eyes, I may have to 
do a little shadow-boxing.” 

“He must not. I couldn’t endure a 
quarrel between you two. Out here in 
this desert country one hasn’t too many 
friends. Our friendship has had a beau- 
tiful beginning. I don’t want to lose it. 
I don’t want anything to spoil it.” 

“Nothing could spoil it,’ he answered. 

For a long moment they spoke no 
word, but a message, formless :but in- 
finitely precious, passed between them. 
Then they walked toward the horse. 

As Ted stooped to hold the stirrup, 
Adela laid both hands on his shoulders. 
In her eyes he caught.a shadow of fore- 
boding. He felt her fingers tighten. for 
a moment. 

“It has been good, this being alone 
together in the hills. I want to feel 
there is a bond between us, whatever 
comes.” Suddenly she released him and 
swung into the saddle. “I’m going to 
ride the first hour and you'll ride the 
second hour,” she told him as they turned 
toward Eagle Rock. “Even in riding 
boots, I can walk with a fine swinging 
stride that’s a joy to see.” 

But walking was to prove unnecessary. 
Far down among the mesquite they first 
saw a faint movement that neared and 
became a cavalcade of people and horses 
making its way out of the desert. For 
a time they watched the trudging figures, 
then Adela clapped her hands in delight. 

“It’s Anton and his Yaquis returning 
to their mountain home. He will let 
you have something with four legs.” 

Ted’s thoughts flashed back to the 
encounter between the Yaqui and Mo- 
rales two nights before, and he hesi- 
tated. But already one of Anton’s men 
had caught sight of them and called back 
to the others. Almost at once three 
warriors detached themselves and pound- 
ed up the slope at a dead run. 

Anton himself greeted them, holding 
the hand of each a moment in his own 
while he listened silently to the girl's 
tale. At times his black eyes turned to 
the man beside her, but always they 
returned to Adela. At last he stepped 
forward and put the bridle reins of his 
own horse in Ted’s hand. 

“Yours to ride,” he announced in his 
curt, unaccustomed English, and there 
was a great friendliness in his smile. 
“My young men follow tomorrow and 
bring horse back.” Then he turned to 
the girl, speaking in Spanish too rapid 
and low for Ted to understand. At the 
end he touched the girl’s hand,. nodded 
to Radcliffe, and before either of them 
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could thank him, had jumped up behind 
the horse of one of his braves. 

Ted mounted. “That’s what I call 
service! What did Anton say?” 

“He was telling me the way and of- 
fering to lend me one of his young men 
to go with us. But we don’t need him. 
According to Anton, two hours’ ride will 
bring us to the hacienda. And now let’s 
see what that Indian pony’s good for.” 

At a fast canter Adela led the way 
across the brown sand. The sun rose 
higher. Far out toward the horizon a 
thousand heat waves shimmered. For a 
time they rested—then pressed on down 
the long slope. Near the bottom they 
reined their horses to a halt, and made 
out the swaying trees behind the hacien- 
da, barely ten miles away. 

The girl gazed back at the circuitous 
way they had come. A look of chagrin 
came into her eyes. 

Ted laughed. “As a pathfinder——” 
he began. 

“Don’t! We must have come miles 
out of our way. I’m thinking of uncle. 
What a night he must have spent—and 
what he’s going to say!” 

“But what can he say? What is there 
to say? We went riding and got lost 
in the foothills. He’ll probably joke 
about your woodcraft and drop it.” 

Adela made no reply. She was look- 
ing down toward a dry watercourse 
where a dark object moved. “It’s Jito. 
He’s been hunting us.” She waved her 
hand, but the far-off rider made no sign. 

“This will do it.” Ted said, and fired 
twice into the air. 

A moment later the rider wheeled and 
came toward them at full gallop. 

“That young man’s face,” said Adela, 
“would seem to mean a_ tempestuous 
welcome. Wait here. I want to deal 
with him myself.” 

She spurred her horse ahead as Jito’s 
black, foam-filecked stallion thundered 
up to them. The Mexican’s eyes were 
blazing. Ted watched, quietly. 

Disregarding the girl, Jito urged his 
horse toward Radcliffe. It seemed a 
mighty effort for him to speak calmly. 

“What happened?” he demanded. 

“We were lost,” Adela answered. 

“Lost!” He lashed the word back at 
her and his eyes went red. “One does 
not get lost on a desert that one has 
known always. But it is not with you 
I talk. Perhaps you, too, will tell me 
you were lost, Sefor, and then I can 
answer you as man to man.” He leaned 
threateningly forward. 

“Jito!” Adela’s voice had taken on a 
quality that made even the maddened 
Mexican draw back. “This very moment 
you will turn your horse and go back to 
the hacienda. Tell my uncle we are 
coming. You are going to say no word 
either to Senor Radcliffe or to me. If 
you do, I swear by Our Lady that from 
now on you will be nothing more to me 
than one of your vaqueros. For me, you 
will not exist. Now go, before I forget 
we are friends.” 

Sullenly Jito looked into her eyes. 
mistaking the message there. 

“Su servidor,” he murmured, and drove 
the spurs into his horse. 

Ted saw that her hand trembled a 
little as again she took up the reins. 


No 


“It’s a little wearing to be surrounded | 
by men all one’s life and by men’s} 


standards. We have spent a night on 
the desert, you and I. Civilized people 
would laugh at our dilemma and for- 
get, but Jito and my uncle, they will 
never forget. They will never trust. 
It will be either a plot of yours to seduce 
me or a deliberate insult to tradition.” 
In sudden impatience she struck the 
horse and galloped forward. 

“I want to get this over with!” she 
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Helen Willard, Director The Rainbow Club 
International Magazine Building 
57th St. at 8th Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please tell me how I may capitalize my spare time 
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called back to him, while Ted urged his 
Indian pony after her. “Who cares for 
uncles?” she added in a sudden discon- 
certing leap from sadness to gayety. Ted 
smiled grimly. 

“Tf Morales pounces on her too abrupt- 
ly, he’ll probably learn a lot in a short 
space of time,’”’ he thought. . 

At the end of an hour they were can- 
tering through the great iron gates and 
up the stone drive to the hacienda. 
Two peons ran out to take the horses, 
and Ted dismounted. 

As he reached up to lift Adela to the 
ground, they both caught sight of Don 
Bob looking amusedly down from the 
balcony. For some reason Bob seemed 
pleased. Elaborately ignoring them, he 
directed his remarks to the horses. 

“One difficulty with the younger gen- 
eration, or perhaps I should say still 
another difficulty, is that they always 


confirm your worst suspicions.” 

“The worst suspicions of a hardened 
sinner like you must be pretty black,” 
Ted countered. 

“Oh, they’re beyond polite expression. 
All night I had hoped this poverty- 
stricken youth would have sense enough 
to elope with the wealthiest girl in 
Mexico, and here he comes gravely back. 
I suppose now he will tell us he was lost.” 

“We were.” 

From his perch above Don Bob nodded 
sadly. “They always are. Always.” 

“I suppose uncle is simmering,” Adela 
called up. . 

“Simmering, my dear girl? He is long 
past that. He has reached the stage 
of superheated steam.” 

Turning to Ted, the girl said gloom- 
ily, “Let’s go in and get it over with.” 

But as Radcliffe stepped forward, a 
gesture from Don Bob called him back. 
“Whatever Morales says,” he whispered 
rapidly, “don’t let him pick a quarrel. 
I have a particular reason.” 

Ted nodded and followed the girl into 
the house. 

In the patio sat Morales and Jito, 
and as Adela entered they rose. The girl 
|stepped forward and took her uncle’s 
hand and laid it against her cheek. 

“IT am so sorry, my uncle, so very 
sorry. Did you worry much?” 

“Tell me exactly what happened,” he 
answered coldly. 

“We loitered; we were late in leaving 
the spring, and I tried a shorter way 
down over the limestone cliffs. Then 
the roan fell and broke his legs, so we 
killed him. Night came on before we 
reached ‘the desert. We camped until 
daylight.” 

“The remaining horse 
shown you the way.” 

“But Ted couldn’t walk all night 
through the desert.” 

“Couldn’t you have ridden double?” 

She laughed and pointed toward Rad- 
cliffe. ‘Look at him, uncle. Over two 
hundred pounds. Do you think my little 
mare could carry both of us?” 

‘But the implacable eyes never left her 
face. “Would it have been dangerous 
for Sefior Radcliffe to remain on the 
desert until we could send horses to him?” 

“It would have been difficult to find 
him the next,day. I had no idea where 
we were. Besides, why. should I leave 
him alone? I got him into it.” 

“You ask why you should have left 
him? Are you some peon woman not 
to consider the place you have as my 
niece and mistress of this hacienda?” 

“But what has that——” 

“Do not dare to ask that stupid ques- 
tion! Would you make my name a thing 
to laugh at? In my day a girl could not 
even ride alone with a man.” 

The girl’s eyes flashed dangerously. 


could have 


“T know they couldn’t. And why? They 


weren’t allowed because they couldn’t 
be trusted. You brought them up like 
irresponsible animals, and they were 
what you made them. But I’m not! 
I’m not an animal; neither am I some- 
thing that needs to be guarded. I 
guard myself.” 

“You call it guarding yourself to cast 
suspicion on your own sanctity?” 

“Suspicion! Suspicion! Let’s be frank 
for once. You think of virtue as some- 
thing so difficult for women to keep 
that you men must protect us, and so 
you guard us until you are ready to sell 
that highly valued commodity to the 
right buyer. And I tell you that you are 
not fit to protect me! I alone can do 
that. Don’t you think I can see the in- 
sult that lies behind your evasions? it 
is the same insult that lay in Jito’s 
eyes. You are both thinking, ‘What are 
they to each other? Is-he her lover?’” 

“Stop! I forbid you to speak.” 

“I won’t stop. I am sick for all time 
of these evasions. Listen, my uncle. I 
have known for many years there are 
two sexes in the world. Let us keep 
to realities and frank truth, or we will 
be strangers always. If ever I love and 
wish to give myself to a man, no fear 
of you will stop me. But I will never 
lie to you. I want to be first with you al- 
ways. I want us to be comrades, but 
don’t you see we never can be if you 
won’t trust me? 

“You are living in an age that’s past! 
and it is today that we have to face. 
I’m not something too irresponsible to 
be left by myself. I am a girl of this 
century, and you are of past centuries. 
Even now, you sit there with doubt 
and anger and suspicion written across 
your face. Can’t you even trust me?” 

In cold anger he hurled at her, “You 
are the daughter of your mother, and as 
the daughter of a half-caste you have 
acted.” 

She rose, trembling with anger. “Have 
I? Perhaps it is my mother’s Mexican 
blood that makes me wayward, so that 
I have spent a night with this man out 
on the desert. Bueno, my uncle. I have 
talked and you will not listen. Now I 
will talk no longer. From now on I 
will never say one single word of what 
happened out there last night. And 
whether I stay another night in this 
house of suspicion and vile thinking, I 
myself shall decide. Now, you can sit 
and nourish your own thoughts, what- 
ever they are. Yes, and for your further 
peace of mind, I do this.” 

With one step the girl was at Ted’s 
side, and now she reached up and, draw- 
ing down his head, kissed his lips. 

“Remember that, my uncle, when you 
are thinking of last night.” With a 
sob she turned and ran from the room. 

For a long time after Adela had gone, 
the old man sat with head sunk for- 
ward. Then he looked up at the tall man 
still standing before him: He seemed 
to be weighing some thought. At last 
he rose. 

“Senor Radcliffe, forget all that you 
have heard and seen here. Those who 
have youth can never understand the 
tragedy of outliving one’s time. Now, if 
you will excuse me——” 

To Ted came again the feeling that 
this coolly speaking, courteous Spaniard 
was acting a carefully chosen part. Those 
eyes seemed to veil a malevolence that 
the calm words could not quite conceal. 

“I am the one to go,’ he answered. 

The old man nodded and put out his 
hand. “Perhaps it is best. But not in 
anger. Let us part saying, as my fore- 
fathers said, ‘Go with -God.’” 

He seemed very old and very lonely 
as he turned and walked across the patio. 

In the guest room Don Bob: looked up 
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anxiously as the boy entered. “Well? 
Harsh words?” 
Ted shook his head. “None. But 


there’s no doubt the old fellow hates 
me. I think I’d better go. There was 
a scene between Adela and Morales that 
wasn’t pretty, and if chance throws Jito 
and me together today it’s likely to end 
in some broken furniture. Tell me what 
happened last night when we didn’t 
come.” 

Don Bob laughed. “I felt like a lion 
tamer in a thunderstorm. By dusk, Jito 
had driven Adela’s roadster three times 
down to the end of the road. Morales 
remained calm, but he got more sullen 
as the hours passed. By nightfall, both 
of them had forgotten they ever knew 
English, and we all talked in Spanish. 
It must be easier to say pleasant things 
in Spanish while you’re thinking mur- 
der in your heart. 

“Before dawn, I heard Jito saddle up 
and ride off. An hour ago he came 
back. He called to Morales that Adela 
and you were found. Then I heard some 
whispered sentences, and once Morales 
raised his voice to say, ‘Remember, no 
violence. The rest of their talk was 
behind closed doors. 

“It’s all easy enough to understand. 
You happen to be the first American 
who has ever taken Adela anywhere. Al- 
ways she has been guarded by the rigid 
conventions of this place. Only for you 
has she let down the bars. And Jito, of 
course, would sell his soul for Adela. 

“But what isn’t easy for me to under- 
stand is why Morales has been so civil 
to you. It would be more like him to 
order you thrown out the door. There’s 
something unexplained back of that. 
Whatever it is, remember this: You've 
made two enemies today, and one of 
them is the most powerful in the border 
country. I’m not sure but that it might 
be better for you to go back East.” 

Ted had been throwing his clothes into 
the suitcase. At the last words he raised 
his head. “I’ll see them hanged first. 
I’m going to make my home out here 
in spite of every Spaniard and vaquero 
on the border. Besides, there’s a rea- 
son——” Raising his eyes, he caught 
the smile on his friend’s lips. “But you’re 
joking about my running away.” 


“Perhaps. But I, too, was thinking 
about that reason. And yet, as to 
Adela——” 

“I know. I’ve said nothing, Bob.” 


Bob looked at him with eyes in which 
amusement and affection were mingled. 
“With that openwork face of yours, old 
son, you wouldn’t have to write an essay 
about it, would you?” Then he, too, 
busied himself with the packing. 

Only Morales appeared to speed their 
journey. Adela, he explained, was in her 
room, and he thought it best not to dis- 
turb her. The Senores would under- 
stand. With Ted he shook hands gravely. 
For a moment he held Don Bob’s hand. 

“We must see more of each other, old 
friend,” he said. ‘We have more in com- 
mon than boundary fences, no?” 

Ten miles down the road Don Bob 
turned the roadster south from the Verdi 
highway and followed a sandy, winding 
trail toward the foothills. 

“Last night, in one of his communica- 
tive moments, Morales told me the ma- 
jor was making his headquarters near 
here. I want to run over and learn what 
he has found out about El Coyote.” 

“He would be foolish to tell you, 
wouldn’t he? I have a suspicion that 
you’re in cahoots with the bandit.” 

Bob laughed. “Like Price, I’m at least 
sympathetic. Compared with most honest 
politicians, that bandit is a gentleman 
of high integrity.” 

Then each fell silent for an hour, while 


the car wound its way toward the 
low foothills. At last Bob pointed. 

“There’s Blount’s camp, hidden away 
as carefully as the Washington Monu- 
ment. Tell me, what self-respecting 
bandit could ever miss that? Let’s see 
what the major knows.” 

But the major, it turned out, knew 
surprisingly little. A week’s constant 
patrol of the desert had yielded noth- 
ing. Only two sergeants had something 
to report, and their report was far from 
satisfactory to the major. They had 
camped at a small water hole and in the 
night a lone rider rode up and stole both 
horses from under their noses. Next day 
the stolen horses were found tied to the 
corral in Blount’s camp. 

The major was bitter about it. Sol- 
diers, he seemed to feel, ought not to be 
treated that way. 

“Impudent bravado!” he stormed, look- 
ing fierce and military. Then his face 
brightened. “But we’re combing this 
country from the United States border 
to the high range. That means we soon 
will be even, as far as knowledge of 
the country goes. We’re mapping every 
stream and water hole. He’ll have to 
step high, wide and handsome to keep 
ahead of us. And we’re showing these 
natives that it isn’t the great thing to 
be one of El Coyote’s friends. 

“They’re still slow in giving informa- 
tion. It’s been a case of ‘no sabe’ ever 
since we started. They know—of course 
they know. But they’re loyal, and they’re 
deadly afraid of the death that over- 
took the last poor devil who gave infor- 
mation about El Coyote. 

“But there’s one chap I’ve got my eyes 
on. I think he could tell a lot if he 
dared. He is one of Morales’ men, but 
I suspect he is or was part of El Coyote’s 
band. Two nights ago he came to my 
tent and wanted to know if I would send 
him with a guard out of the country if 
he gave us information about the bandit. 

“TI told him if he gave the right kind 
of information we would give him a 
guard to any place he wanted to go. 
My Spanish isn’t too good, and we didn’t 
get together. He wasn’t satisfied, and he 
went away, but he’s coming back.” 

The major waved his hand. “Sooner 
or later that’s the way it’s going to go. 
It may not be this fellow, and it may not 
be now. But next week, or next month, 
some man will be willing to talk if 
there’s gold and protection for him. Mo- 
rales will put up the gold and I’ll fur- 
nish the protection, and then—zip!— 
the end of El Coyote, and you’ll owe me 
a dinner. In the meantime, it’s good 
practice for the boys.” 

Don Bob looked thoughtful. “It sounds 
like a long-drawn-out process. It may 
take years—unless you learn something 
in your interview with this fellow.” 

“TI think the fellow’s holding out for a 
raise in the blood money.” 

“He’s very wise. I should hold out for 
a great deal. He had better get enough 
gold to take him out of the country; 
otherwise, he is risking too much for 
too little.” 

“You and Price always will believe the 
arm of El Coyote is all-powerful.” 

“My friend, I think El Coyote, if he 
wanted to, could kill you or Morales or 
Ted here, within the week, and get away 
with it.” 

“Then why the devil doesn’t he?” 

“Because it wouldn’t serve his ends. 
It would only be a nasty killing. Sup- 
pose he killed Jito and Morales? That 
wouldn’t end the system that’s been built 
up. Sooner or later someone would take 
their place. The Coyote isn’t playing for 
that. He’s playing for the whole coun- 
try to be with him when he moves. And 
once the country is with him, there will 
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be new history written on. the border. 

“As for you, major mio, I absolutely 
believe there isn’t a move you make he 
doesn’t know, and I don’t think your 
soldier boys will get him. So don’t tell 
me too much about your plans, for I’ve 
a sneaking sympathy with him. He’s 
fighting against the forces of two na- 
tions.” 

Cautiously the major looked about him. 
“This is not to go any further,’ he 
warned, and lowered his voice. ‘El Coy- 
ote may turn out to be a woman!” 

“A Boadicea of the border, eh?” The 
idea seemed to delight Don Bob. “Won't 
you catch it in Washington if it is a 
woman? If you hunt her down you'll 
be a brute, and if she escapes you they’ll 
say you’ve been made a fool of by a 
defenseless female. If I were you, I’d 
resign. But who ever told you that rot?” 

“I can’t tell you. I only say it may 
turn out that way. You know yourself 
no one has actually seen the bandit.” 

“JT have a suspicion that Lopez the 
traitor saw him that night along the 
Verdi trail. Men say his eyes were frozen 
with fear and not pleasant to look at.” 
Bob shook his head. “No, major, I 
shouldn’t lay any trap for a lady bandit. 
I think when you find your quarry it 
will be a man. Probably about the size 
of Ted here.” 

“If he is that size, it must be Jito. No 
one else on the border’ carries all that 
beef.” 

“Well, it might not be a bad idea to 
look into Jito’s activities, though I 
doubt that they will teach you much.” 

Bob and Ted left soon after, and in the 
car as they sped toward Verdi, Bob was 
in high spirits. The idea of the major’s 
“lady bandit,” as he called her, delighted 
him. 

“T’ve half a mind to spread the rumor 
in Verdi that it’s the major’s wife adopt- 
ing this réle to give her husband ex- 
ercise. But why should a man, even for 
a moment, suspect such nonsense? It 
must be the military mind at work.” 

Outside the gate at Bob’s hacienda 
they stopped, and Ted stepped out of 
the car to lay down the bars. As Bob 
drew up before the house a servant ran 
forward. 

“Sefior,” he shouted in Spanish, while 
still afar, “you have heard?” 

“Heard what?” 

“Last night El Coyote came to the up- 
per camp and stole twenty steers. Twenty 
of the Sefior’s best cattle, that son of a. 
devil!” 

For a time Don Bob looked at Ted, 
then his lips curved in a smile. “Now, 
doesn’t that beat all? After all the nice 
things I’ve said about him, too.” 

Within an hour Don Bob had left for 
the north ranch, sending Ted to Verdi 
for any news that might have reached 
there. And it was not until late the fol- 
lowing afternoon that Bob returned. 

Ted, just back from a round of the 
near-by camps, had begun dinner when 
he heard the jingle of spurs outside. A 
moment later the rancher joined him. 

“Too tired to eat.” Bob sank into the 
nearest chair. “But give me a dozen 
cups of coffee. What did you learn?” 

Ted shook his head. “Nothing. Neither 
in Verdi nor in the camps. And you?” 

“T’ve ridden all over that upper coun- 
try for signs. Finally I lost trace of 
the steers among the sand hills. It’s 
blowing hard up there, like blasts from 


a furnace. It would wipe out the tracks 
of a dinosaur. Lord, that coffee’s wel- 
come!” 


“Do you think El Coyote did this?” 

The rancher smiled. “I don’t. My 
boys can’t tell me much. They only 
know that half a dozen Mexican horse- 
men rode down on the herd, cut out 
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twenty of the best steers and drove them 
south toward the line. Only two of the 
boys saw it happen, and they prudently 
waited in the brush until the job was 
done. Then they galloped back with the 
news. But the big white horse that El 
Coyote rides wasn’t seen.” 

He drank two cups of black coffee, then 
he seemed to have reached some deci- 
sion, for abruptly he rose. “I still have 
one or two questions about this thing, 
and tired or not tired, I’m going over to 
Mendoza’s. Come along. Mendoza’s is 
part of your education.” 

“I’ve heard that name.” 

“Of course you have. Mendoza’s is the 
greatest institution for vice and unvar- 
nished evil in Verdi—or in all the bor- 
derland, for that mattter. It is the one 
place where at some time or another you 
will find anyone you are looking for. If 
you are patient, he or she is sure to 
show up at Mendoza’s.” 

“It’s a kind of road house, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, much more than that. It’s a 
cabaret, dance hall, gambling hell and 
inn. It is there you can find the best- 
dressed and the most dangerous women 
of the border. It is there, too, you can 
find all the plain and fancy gunmen you 
may ever need. Jito recruits his vaqueros 
from there. If you want anyone killed, 
there are a dozen men who will be eager 
to quote you rates over at Mendoza’s. 
Human life varies from fifty pesos up. 
Abduction is much more reasonable. 

“Mendoza himself, the old rascal, has 
the best wine and the worst morals in 
Mexico. He has deserved killing dozens 
of times, but his passing will be a loss to 
the border.” 

“Is that where the girl they call Ann 
Reed lives?” 

Bob’s eyes raised quickly. “What do 
you know of Ann Reed?” 

“Only that she is a singer over there 
and that she is one of the most beau- 
tiful women on the border. I remember 
somebody at the major’s saying she had 
the voice of an angel with a lost soul.” 

“Not a gallant saying. Some kindly 
woman must have thought of that. Yes, 
it’s over there Ann Reed lives and makes 
men for a time forget that they’re just 
funny little fighting animals with brief, 
unimportant lives to live. You may hear 
her sing tonight.” Then abruptly he 
asked, “Who said she had a lost soul?” 

Ted laughed at the other’s sudden in- 
tensity. “I’ve forgotten. What difference 
does it make?” 

“None.” Bob added as they went to 
the car, “But it’s an unintelligent thing 
to say, isn’t it?” 

And Ted found himself wondering why 
Bob should resent the saying. 

“Is she an American girl?” he asked 
as they drove out into the night. 

“To her finger tips. Yet she speaks 
Spanish as well as I.” 

“What brought her here?” 

“Who can ever answer that question? 
Life plays one of its little jokes and we 
find ourselves out here on the border. 
You and I, for example.” 


And beyond that, Ted was still in ig- 
norance as to who Ann Reed might be 
when, a little later, they parked the car 
outside the tall, brilliantly lighted struc- 
ture that had attained fame through- 
out the Southwest. 

Bob leading, they entered the glass- 
covered patio and walked down a long 
lane of tables ringed in cigaret smoke. 
Surrounding the patio, crowded tables 
were scattered in the half light about 
the cleared space that Mendoza held 
for the dancers. A babel of voices, Eng- 
lish and Spanish, rose to greet Don Bob. 


Everywhere Ted was conscious of the | 


hair and shoulders of women, and of the 
appraising scrutiny of men. As Ted 
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passed, several of the women raised their 
eyes and followed his broad shoulders. 
The two men passed through the low 
adobe arch into the patio itself, where, 
under the ever-changing lights cast from 
above, two dancers were weaving a slow, 
sensuous tango. A waiter bowed before 
them. 
“A table for two, Senor Don Bob?” 
They sat outside the circle of light, 
and for a time Bob smoked in silence. 
“The man I want isn’t here,” he said 
at last. He rose. “Sit here and watch 
the dancing, Ted. I’ll be back within the 
half hour.” Musingly Bob looked at the 
room. filled with women, whose perfume 
and laughter rose like a spell about them. 
“I leave you,” he said, “among many 
attractive playfellows. You know these 
border people call Mendoza’s ‘the end of 
man’s desires.’ It always seemed mis- 
leading to me, that phrase. So, cuidado!” 
Beyond the patio Bob turned and, 
mounting a narrow stairway, climbed to 
the upper floor, then passed down a 
darkened passage, at the farther end of 
which a yellow lamp gleamed. Before 
a closed door he stopped and knocked. 
“Quién es?” Fresh and clear, a wom- 
an’s voice came through the door. “Who 
is it?” 
For answer, Bob turned the knob and 
entered. 


A girl was sitting there. White, dead- — 


white, her face was, almost too white. 
although it served to make still larger 
the dark eyes and to enhance the bril- 
liance of her blue-black hair. A vivid. 
unforgettable face. Yet a face strangely 
sad. She sat before the mirror in a light 
peignoir, penciling her lips with deep 
carmine. 

As she looked up the gathering frown 
melted to a smile of welcome. Running 
to him, she kissed him. A long kiss. 
Then she threw back her head and her 
eyes caressed him. 

‘“Don Bob.” Her voice was resonant 
with adoration. “Don Bob.” Smilingly 
she added, “Whom others call El Coyote.” 

“Dark secrets like that,” he cautioned, 
“deserve closed doors.” 

“You yourself deserve a closed and 
bolted door.” She drew him to a chair 
before her dressing table. “It’s been 
days, days and days. Whenever you don’t 
come I want to go to that ridiculous 
major over in Verdi and say, ‘Give me 
your bags of gold pesos and I'll tell you 
who El Coyote is. He is your leading 
citizen, dear major, but also he is a 
very unsatisfactory lover. Then what 
would your fat major do?” 

“Spank you and send you back to me, 
I hope. If he let you escape, I’d have 
nothing to live for.” 

“Strange man—as if anyone really 
mattered to you. Even I, who would die 
for you.” 

He smiled up at her, then abruptly 
rose. “When are you singing next?” 

“Not for an hour; never, if you will 
stay.” 

“Td like to stay always here where 
there is peace and security and a beauti- 
ful child to spoil me. Only——” 

“Only you would get so weary of peace 
and security after a day or two! I 
know. There is a curse laid on people 
like you, Bobs. You never rest; you 
never lose yourself—even in love. Al- 
ready you are glancing at the clock and 
you haven’t been here two minutes.” 

“It’s because I have Radcliffe down- 
stairs; I promised to come back.” 

“Your young giant? They talk of 
nothing else here.” 

“What do they say?” 

“Everything. Some say he is Jito’s 
master. Some say that Jito is waiting 
for a chance to tear your Americano 
apart. They say, too, he is in love with 
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Adela Morales.” 
might be fatal.” 

Bob nodded. “All the border secrets 
come to you, little Ann, sooner or later.” 

She looked about her at the heavily 
draped room. “Always secrets. There 
are times when every man will talk to a 
woman of the thing nearest him, and 
so I learn. I think the very ghosts of 
secrets must cling about every corner 
of this room, and behind every tapestry. 
Most of them are sad, unimportant 
secrets, but some of them have the power 
to wreck human lives. And all these 
tales that men bring me are at the dis- 
posal of this imperious Don Bob. Not 
because I care about his border crusade 
—I merely happen to love him.” 

Suddenly she laughed. “Last night 
that young Mexican captain of cavalry 
was downstairs. It is he who tells me 
their plans against you. All next week 
they are to wait along the Verdi road 
by the mesa. He is still angry because 
the major let that peon escape.” 

Bob smiled. “The major didn’t. I 
came back and got him.” His eyes grew 
thoughtful. “So they’re going to hunt 
along the Verdi road! When Manuel 
comes tomorrow, get word for the band 
to keep back in the foothills. Tell him 
that on Thursday I lead them in a raid.” 
Bob smiled gravely down at the girl. “If 
you only knew how indispensable you are 
in every way.” His hand touched her 
shoulder. “And how desirable!” 

The woman’s body thrilled at his 
touch. “What I tell is nothing. You 
know I would do anything for you.” 

“Have you ever heard of any piece of 
land owned in the name of Radcliffe?” 
Bob asked. 

She shook her head. 

“Probably it doesn’t exist, but Ted 
thinks his father bought land here in the 
old days. He has sent back East for 
maps and records. In the meantime, 
keep those pretty ears open.” Bob 
smiled. “You know, of course, that 
Blount’s men are still after me?” 

Ann Reed laughed. “That must give 
you grave concern.” 

“It has elements of danger. One of 
them is that any traitors in my band 
would be more likely to give informa- 
tion to Blount than to the Mexican 
soldiers. They have greater confidence 
in Blount’s ability to protect them, and 
they know that if he promises a reward 
he will pay. 

“Blount has let it out that someone 
in the band already feels the itch for 
Morales’ gold. He may know much or 
little. He may be able to ruin me. Tell 
Manuel what I have said; have him 
send anyone he may suspect to me. I 
should noé like to kill this dog without 
good cause. But neither can I wait 
until it is too late.” 

“And if you find him?” 

“My dear, what could I do? This is 
not work for sentimentalists. For two 
years I have existed because I strike 
first. That is a fundamental rule of 
warfare, and this is border warfare, so 
when I must be, I am a killer. Does 
that disturb you, my dear?” 

There came again to the girl that 
look of submission and utter yielding. 
“How little you know women! Nothing 
you do disturbs me. To me, your Iittle 
finger is worth more than the life of 
all your band, for I find you in every 
way perfect.” 

Bob took her face in his hands. For 
a long time he looked down into her 
black eyes. Then he shook his head. 
“You make me wonder, Ann, why all 
this loveliness and youth of yours should 


She stopped. “That 


What was Ann Reed’s motive in 


find me in any way desirable, and you 
make me wonder, too, what all your 
loveliness and youth are destined for.” 


Ann laughed. “Old, old man,” she 
mocked. 

“Old enough.” 

“One is never old if one loves. That 


is your tragedy, Don Bob: you have 
never really loved. If you could give 
yourself as I give myself, freely, happily 
and utterly, you would never be old. 
Why have you never loved, really?” 

The man patted her cheek. “When 
you were about five years old, I had 
already learned a little about this thing 
called love. The girl who taught me 
this dangerous wisdom decided at last 
that there were better men in the world. 
than I. So she chose a better one. And 
since then, life has never seemed an 
important or vital business, except in the 
game that I am playing now. That may 
be why I can’t fall in love. 

“Love, I think, has come to Radcliffe, 
and that way danger lies. Morales sus- 
pects it. Jito suspects. Once they are 
certain, or once they believe Adela cares 
for him, Morales will issue orders.” 

“Does your giant foreman know you 
are El Coyote?” 

“That is one thing I never want him 
to know. What I do is my own affair. 
I can’t drag him into it. The kid has 
had a hard-enough road since he came 
here. I want him to go on as foreman 
for Don Bob—whatever comes.” 

“But he must know sometime, Bobs.” 

“When it is all over.” 

“And that will be?” 

“Soon. One way or another, it will 
be over soon. Either I win or I lose. 
I think the border is ready to declare 
itself and follow me. Already I am 
planning to strike—one success and all 
the country will follow us. And if we 
fail——”’ 

“Yes?” 

“Then I shall kidnap Mendoza’s star 
singer and take her to some tropical 
island where there are no bandits or 
pesos or tyranny, except the tyranny of 
love.” 

“And I could have you all to myself,” 
she murmured. “Bobs, I am so tired 
of the struggles of men and their hates 
and secrets. What does it matter about 
these peons, whether they are free or 
slaves? Always something is telling me 
all this is so vain—and it is only love 
that matters.” 

Bob looked down at her with a vast 
tenderness. “Ann,” he told her, “I 
sometimes suspect you of sentiment. 
Now, I must go. Tell Manuel to be 
watchful.” He raised her long, delicate 
fingers. “Again I put my life in these 
pretty white hands.” 

“And if these pretty white hands 
should betray you?” 

He shrugged. “I should say that, too, 
would be part of the great game. Yet 
even then it would sadden me to destroy 
that lovely body of yours, for I am really 
fond of you.” 

“I wonder if you are really fond of 
anyone.” 

From the open door Don Bob smiled 
at her. “There are one or two people 
I have a great weakness for, Ann mia, 
and you are the loveliest of them all.” 

For a long time after the door had 
closed, the girl sat staring into the 
mirror before her. At last she went 
to her desk and wrote. Carefully she 
read the letter, then sealed it and on 
the long envelope scrawled the words 
“Senor Paco Morales.” 

She smiled, and once again touched 
her lips with deepest carmine. 
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White Face 


(Continued from page 80) 


detectives and between them walked 
their prisoner. 

Lorna Weston came to her feet, her eyes 
fixed upon the smiling man who stood 
between the two guards, unconcerned, 


1 |perfectly at his ease, not by so much as 


the droop of an eyelid betraying con- 
sciousness of his peril. 

“There he is!” she shrieked, pointing 
at him. “The murderer! You killed 
him! You said you would if you ever 
met him and you did it!” 

Mason watched the prisoner curiously, 
but he made no response. 

“It wasn’t for me you hated him. It 
wasn’t because he took me away from 
you; it was because of your brother who 
died in prison.” 

The man nodded. “It was because of 
that,” he said simply. “If he could be 
brought to life, I’d kill him again.” 

“Do you hear him?” she _ shrieked. 
“My husband—Tommy Furse!” 

“Call me by my real name,” said the 
other. “Thomas Marford! It is a pretty 
good name, though it has been borne 
by some pretty bad people.” He turned 
smilingly to Mason. “You won’t want this 
lady, I think. I can tell you all you wish 
to know, and I will clear up any point 
which may seem to you to be obscure.” 

Michael Quigley stood petrified, unable 
to speak or move. Marford! This self- 
possessed man. White Face—holdup 
man, murderer! 

Marford looked half pityingly at the 
woman who called herself his wife. He 


was evidently considering something be- | 


sides his own position. 

“I hope Doctor Rudd will feel no ill 
effects from his unhappy experience,” 
he said. “As I told you earlier in the 
morning, I don’t think he will suffer any- 
He has 
been in my garage all the night. You see, 


|Rudd had a theory which was to me a 


dangerous theory on the lips of a loqua- 
cious man. His view was that there was 
only one person who could possibly have 
killed Bateman—and that was myself! 


“He thought it was a huge joke, but | 
it wasn’t a joke to me; and when he: 


called at my surgery on the way to 
the station to put his ideas before you, 
I realized that I was in danger and that 
I must save myself at all costs.” 


He looked round and caught Elk’s eye 
and shook his head sadly. “I had to do 
it, Elk. I’m terribly sorry.” 

To Mason’s surprise, Elk grinned. “I 
don’t know anyone I’d rather take a 
coshing from,” he said handsomely. 

“You were a dangerous man_ too,” 
smiled Marford, “but I couldn’t give you 
a whisky and soda with a shot of drug 
in it, as I gave Doctor Rudd. Just enough 
to put him under for a few minutes. 
Then I doped him and put him in the 
garage. I was afraid he had betrayed 
me later, when I heard him groaning. 

“There is one other matter I’m con- 
cerned about—how is old Gregory? I’m 
afraid he’s taken it badly.” 

He talked fluently enough, but with 
a slur in his voice. It was the first time 
Mason had noticed that he lisped. 

“T’m anxious you should take my 
statement now.” 

Mason nodded. “I must caution you, 
Doctor Marford—I suppose you are a 
doctor, Marford?” 

Marford inclined his head. “Yes, I 
am qualified: lay anything to my door 
but the charge of being a quack! You 
can confirm this by a visit to my surg- 
ery, where you will find the certificates.” 

“T have to warn you,” Mason went on, 
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“that what you now say may be taken 
down and used at your trial.” 

“That I understand,” said Marford. 

He looked at his wife. Her dark eyes 
were blazing with hate. 

“You'll hang for this, Tommy!” she 
cried. “Oh,I’m glad! You'll hang for it!” 

“Why not?” he asked coolly, and fol- 
lowed Mason into the inspector’s office. 

“A nice woman,” was his only com- 
ment on his wife’s outburst. “Her loyal- 
ty to her unfortunate friend is almost 
touching—but then, loyalty invariably 
is. I cannot let myself think about poor 
Gregory Wicks.” 

Mason offered him a glass of water, 
which he refused. He sat down by the 
side of the writing table; his only request 
was that somebody should open a win- 
dow, for the room was unpleasantly 
crowded. And then he told his story. 

“Are you ready?” he asked, and Ser- 
geant Shale, who had opened a new note- 
book, tested his fountain pen and nodded. 


My brother and I were left orphans at 
an early age (Doctor Marford began). 
I was at a preparatory school when Wal- 
ter went out to Australia to try his luck. 
He was the best brother any man could 
wish to have. The little money that 
came to us from the sale of my father’s 
practice—oh, yes, he was a doctor—he 
put in the hands of a lawyer for my 
education. He hadn’t been in Australia 
long before he found work, and half his 
salary used to come to the lawyer every 
month. 

I don’t know what date his criminal 
career began, but when I was about 
fifteen I had a letter from him, asking 
me to address all future letters to “Walter 
Furse.” He was then in Perth, Western 
Australia. His full name was Walter 
Furse Marford. Naturally, I did as I 
was asked, and soon after larger monthly 
sums came to the lawyer. 

One day the lawyer came to see me. 
He asked me whether I had heard from 
my brother, and I told him I had not 
had a letter from him for four months. 

He told me that he was in a similar 
case, but that, previous to my brother’s 
ceasing to write, he had sent a thousand 
pounds. But all the lawyer’s letters 
asking how he would like this money 
invested had been unanswered. 

I was alarmed, naturally, because I 
had a deep affection for Walter and 
realized what I owed to him. I was to 
go to a hospital and take up my father’s 
profession—it was my brother’s money 
which made this possible. 

The mystery of Walter’s silence was 
explained when I received, in a round- 
about way, a letter which had been sent 
to a friend of his, and which was by him 
transmitted to me. It was written on 
blue paper, and when I saw on the head- 
ing the name of an Australian convict 
prison I nearly fainted. But it was the 
truth: Walter hid nothing in the letter. 

He had been arrested after holding 
up a bank; he and his gang had got 
away with nearly twenty thousand 
pounds. He asked me to think as well 
of him as I could; he was telling me be- 
cause he was afraid the authorities might 
trace me, and I should hear the story 
from some unsympathetic person. 

I will tell the truth. After the first 
shock I was not horrified at the revela- 
tion. Walter had always been an ad- 
venturous sort, and at my age I had 
that touch of romanticism which exag- 
gerates certain picturesque types of 
crime into deeds almost worthy of a 
paladin. I felt an increasing love for 
the man who had made such sacrifices 
in order to fit his brother for member- 
ship in a noble profession. 

I exalted him above all men, and I yet 


do. But for the burden which my edu- 
cation and living imposed upon him, he 
could have afforded to live honestly, and 
I know, though he never told me, that I 
and I alone was responsible for his en- 
tering upon the crooked path. 

The letter which I sent to him had in 
it a suggestion of hero worship, and 
when he was released from prison he 
answered me; pointed out that there was 
nothing admirable in what he was doing, 
and that he would sooner see me dead 
than have me go the way he had gone. 

I worked like the devil at the hospital, 
determined to justify his sacrifice, if it 
could be justified. From time to time 
he wrote me. Apparently he was going 
straight. 

It was in this way that I first heard 
of Donald Bateman. My brother said 
he had met a clever crook and had nearly 
been caught by him in connection with 
a land deal, but that a mutual friend 
had made them known to each other, 
Bateman had apologized, and they were 
now chums. 

Bateman apparently made his money 
out of persuading innocent purchasers 
to put up deposits on imaginary proper- 
ties, but he did other crooked work on the 
side and was one of the best-informed 
men in Australia on one topic—the se- 
curity and deposit of banks. He himself 
was not a bank robber, but he supplied 
various gangs with information which 
enabled them to operate at a minimum 
risk. Usually he stood in for his corner. 

As soon as my final examinations were 
over, Walter wanted me to come out to 
Australia and stay with him for six 
months, to discuss future plans. He 
asked me to adopt the name “Furse.” 
He said he could arrange to get my pass- 
port and ticket in that name. 

The only awkward point about this 
arrangement was that my examinations 
finished on a Friday, I was to leave for 
Australia on Saturday, and I could not 
know the result of the exams except by 
letter. I arranged, however, with the 
manager of the bank which carried my 
account to have the certificates addressed 
in care of the bank and sent on to an 
address which my brother had given me. 
I had to invent a family reason for 
calling myself “Furse” in Australia, and 
he seemed satisfied. 

The work at the hospital grew in- 
creasingly hard. The last days of the 
examination came, and I handed in my 
final papers with a sense of thankfulness. 

The next morning, as happy as a child, 
I drove off to St. Pancras and Tilbury, 
and on Saturday afternoon was steaming 
down the Channel. I was traveling sec- 
ond class, because I wanted to save as 
much as possible. 

The ship was crowded with people, the 
majority of whom were bound for India 
and Colombo. We dropped the Indian 
passengers at Port Said or Suez, and 
with the dining room thinned out and 
space to walk about the decks, I began 
to take notice of my fellow passengers. 

I had seen Lorna Weston the day we 
left England, but I did not speak to her 
until we were passing through the Suez 
Canal, and then only to exchange a few 
words about the scenery. 

It was at Colombo, where we both 
went ashore, that I came to know her. 
She was pretty and vivacious, and was, 
she told me, traveling to Australia to 
take a position as governess. Looking 
back, I can see that I should have 
guessed that she was going out in the 
hope of finding easy money. 

I told her little about myself except 
that I was a medical student, but for 
some reason or other she got it into her 
head that I was a wealthy young man 
or had wealthy relatives. 
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If you know anything about ship travel 
you will understand that it takes no 
more than a few days for an ordinary 
friendship between a young man and a 
girl to develop into a raging passion. 
We were not five days out of Colombo 
before I adored Lorna. I loved her, and 
she loved me. So we told each other. 
I’m not reproaching her, and I don’t 
want to say one single word that’s going 
to make life any harder for her, except 
that I must tell the truth to explain 
why she is living in Tidal Basin. 

She loved only one man in her life, 
and that was Bateman. I say this with- 
out bitterness or hatred. She probably 
loved the worst man she had ever met 
or is ever destined to meet. 

It is not necessary for me to tell you 
what happened during the remainder of 
the voyage. I wondered what Walter 
would say when I told him that at the 
outset of my career I had engaged my- 
self to marry. 

He came down to the dock to meet me, 
and I introduced him to Lorna, but 1 
did not tell him of my intentions until 
we were in the hotel where he was stay- 
ing. To my surprise, he took it very well. 

“You’re a bit young, Tommy, but I’m 
not so sure it’s a bad thing for you. If 
I had married I mightn’t have made such 
a fool of myself. But don’t you think 
you could wait for a year?” 

I told him there were imperative rea- 
sons why we should marry almost at 
once, and his face fell. 

“She told you that, I suppose. 
may be mistaken.” 

But I couldn’t argue the matter, and 
after a while Walter agreed. 

“I’m going through a pretty bad time, 
he said. “I’ve been speculating on the 
Stock Exchange and I’ve lost a lot of 
money racing. But things will take a 
turn soon and you shall have the best 
wedding present that money can buy!” 

Again it was to make some provision 
for me that Walter fell back into his old 
ways. His wedding present was five 
hundred pounds, and it didn’t make me 
a bit happy, because I had read in the 
papers that a country bank had been 
stuck up the day before and a consider- 
able sum of money had been stolen. I 
taxed him with it, but he laughed it off. 

It was a few days after the wedding 
that I made up my mind. I left Lorna 
at the hotel and went in search of 
Walter. I found him in a restaurant 
which was also a bar, and that was the 
first time I met Donald Bateman. Bate- 
man went out, and I took this opportu- 
nity to put forward my proposal, which 
was that I should share Walter’s risk. 
He wouldn’t hear of it, but I insisted. 

“You’ve been taking risks for me all 
these years. You’ve suffered imprison- 
ment. Every time you go out on one of 
your adventures you stand the risk of 
being killed. Let me take a little of it.” 

Bateman came back at that moment, 
and I realized he was in Walter’s confi- 
dence. I tried to put the matter hy- 
pothetically to Bateman, but he saw 
through it at once. 

“Why not, Walter? It’s better than 
taking in a roustabout. Besides, he’s a 
gentleman, and nobody would imagine 
he was a member of a gang of crooks.” 

Walter was furious, but his fury did 
not last long. 

We all three went back to the hotel, 
and I introduced my wife to Bateman. 
He was a good-looking fellow in those 
days and terribly popular with women. 
Although I was only a kid, I could see 
Lorna was tremendously attracted by 
him, and the next day, when I went out 
with Walter to talk matters over with 
him, I came back to find that Bateman 
had lunched with her, and thereafter 
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they hardly left each other. I wasn't 
jealous; I’d got over my first madness 
and realized I’d made a ghastly mistake. 

Naturally, I didn’t want any com- 
plications with Bateman, who was mar- 
ried and had left his wife in England. 
As a matter of fact, he was married be- 
fore he met and married the present 
Mrs. Landor—the lady who came to my 
surgery a few hours before I killed Bate- 
man and told me, to my amazement—— 
However, that can wait. 

Walter at last agreed that I should 
help him with the robbery of a coun- 
try bank which carried a considerable 
amount of paper currency, especially 
during week-ends. The job was to be 
done “two-handed,” as we say, and 
Bateman, of course, took no part in the 
actual holdup, but was the man who 
spied out the land and discovered al- 
most to a pound how much cash reserve 
a branch office was holding. , 

It was a little town about sixty-five 
miles from Melbourne, and Walter and 
I drove out overnight in a motor car and 
stayed with a friend of his till morning. 
Naturally, I was wild with excitement, 
and I was all for carrying a gun. Walter 
wouldn’t hear of this. The only pistol he 
used was a dummy—that was a lesson I 
never forgot. 

“You're either going to murder or 
you’re not going to murder,” said Walter. 
“If you're going out to rob, a dummy 
pistol’s as good as any. It’s its frighten- 
ing power that is important. It’s the 
job of a bank official to defend his prop- 
erty, and if you kill him you’re a coward. 
It’s a copper’s job to arrest you, and if 
you shoot at him you’re a blackguard.” 

We carried our dummy pistols in a 
belt under our waistcoats. You’ll find 
all the particulars of the raid we made 
upon the branch bank in a little scrap- 
book in my bedroom. It was successful. 

At the appointed minute we entered 
the bank with white masks on our faces; 
I held up the cashier and his assistant 
with my dummy pistol while Walter 
passed round the counter, pulled the 
safe open—it was already unfastened— 
and took out three bundles of notes. We 
were out of the town before the police 
had wakened from their midday sleep. 

We came back to Melbourne by a 
circuitous route, and I'll swear there was 
nobody in the town who could have rec- 
ognized or identified us in any way. That 
evening the papers were full of the rob- 
bery, and announced that the bank was 
offering five thousand pounds for the 
arrest of the robbers, and this was sup- 
plemented by a statement issued on 
behalf of the government, through the 
police, that a free pardon would be 
granted to any person, other than one 
of the perpetrators, who might turn 
king’s evidence. Walter was worried 
about this notice. He knew Donald 
Bateman. 

“If he gets the reward as well as the 
pardon, we’re cooked,” he said, and when 
he put through a telephone inquiry to 
the newspaper office and heard that the 
reward was to go to anybody, accomplice 
or not, he went white. 

“Go and find your wife, Tommy,” he 
said. ‘“We’ve got to slip out of this town 
quick! There’s a boat leaving for San 
Francisco this afternoon. We might both 
go on that.” 

I went to the hotel, but Lorna was out; 
the porter told me she had gone with 
Mr. Bateman to the races, and I re- 
turned to Walter and told him. 

“Maybe he won’t see the offer until 
after the races. That is our only chance,” 
he said. “You’d better leave Lorna a 
note and some money; tell her you'll let 
her know where she can join you.” 

Returning to the hotel, I packed a 
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command of executives in every 
business more accurate, compre- 
hensive, up-to-the-minute informa- 
tion than the Rothschilds them- 
selves would ever have dreamed 
possible. And the cost is only ten 
cents a day! 

Here are some special features of 
the 62nd edition of the Rand MCNally 
Commercial Atlas for 1931: 1930 


census figures. Aviation, railroad, 
and auto road maps.’ Industrial 
statistics in convenient form. 

In all, over 125,000 United States’ 
and 30,000 foreign cities and towns 
are listed. More than are to be 
found in any other publication. 

And all this material is kept up- 
to-date by thorough page by page 
revision of the atlas each year. 


Is it any wonder so many success- 
ful businesses, large and small, have 
come to depend each year upon the 
Rand MCNally Commercial Atlas 
to “get the facts,” to help them 
analyze markets, organize salesmen’s 
territories, and plan advertising 
most effectively? 

Let us send you a booklet with 
sample maps describing the Com- 
mercial Atlas Service in detail. 

The Commercial Atlas is but 
one of the great’ achievements of 
Rand M¢Nally & Company, who 
have been for 60 years the most 
highly regarded and best known 
makers of fine maps, globes and 
atlases for general and special uses. 


And that habit of scrupulous ac-- 
curacy down to the last detail, 
which is so essential to quality map 
making, carries over into every 
phase of Rand M¢Nally & Com- 
pany’s many activities. 


Write for latest free descriptive material on any 
Rand MCNally products listed below: 


LY & GoMPANY 


Publications Maps Atlases dq: 
Text Books School Maps Commercial Atlas Map Hea uarter: s 
Children’s Books Auto Road Maps General Atlases Dept. W-2 
Child Life Magazine Commercial Maps Goode School Atlas Pt. 


ExuIBiTs AND SALESROOMS 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 270 Madison Avenue, New York 


Washington San Francisco 
National Press Bldg. 559 Mission St. 


Railroad Maps Bible Atlas 
Aviation Maps Railroad, 
Special Maps to Order Airline and Bus Tickets 


General Printing 


Banker’s Monthly 
Banker’s Directory 


Banker’s Bulletin Los Angeles 
Globes 


Coupon Books 125 E. Sizth Si. 
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I’ve just seen a sample of France—and I want the 
whole thing. 


Quebec is the sample: so different from anything else 
in America it was difficult. to believe I was on my 
native continent. 


Crooked streets zigzagging back and forth up the 
steep bluff above the St. Lawrence; picturesque old 
houses and buildings leaning over narrow sidewalks; 
more horses than motors, with a caleche for a ‘“‘taxi”’ 
if you’re not in a hurry; shops crowded with wear- 
ables of the north—seal and deer moccasins, lumber- 
jacks, fur caps and gloves; directions given in 
French if you lose your way. 


Then the long, winding roads into the country; a 


shrine by the wayside; villages clustered around a 
tall church; hooked rugs hanging temptingly over 
the porch rail—even a bearskin offered for sale at a 
seemingly ridiculous price; oxen and horses drawing 
loads of wood; rosy-cheeked, smiling habitants. 


If this is a sample of France then France itself must 
be even more wonderful than I imagined—and I 
want to see it all—glamorous Paris, and the high- 
ways and byways of the provinces, with the odd, old 
villages, the churches and the chateaus, and the in- 
teresting people. 


Cosmopolitan Travel Service will be glad to 
help you plan your trip to Canada, France, 
or elsewhere by sending literature. Write 
us where you would like to go. 


COSMOPOLITAN TRAVEL SERVICE 
57th at 8th Avenue, New York City 


few things and wrote the note. When I 
walked out of the elevator into the vesti- 
bule, the first person I saw was Big Jock 
Riley, Chief of the Melbourne Detective 
Service. I knew what was going to hap- 
pen when he came towards me and took 
the suitcase out of my hand. 

“You’d better pay your bill,” he said. 
“It will save everybody a lot of bother.” 

He went with me to the cashier, and I 
paid the bill, and then he took me to a 
taxi and we drove to the police station. 
The first person I saw when I got in was 
Walter. They’d taken him soon after 
I had left. 

The police found most of the money— 
not all, for Walter had planted four 
thousand pounds and had paid two thou- 
sand to Bateman, which Bateman re- 
turned when he found he was going to 
get the five thousand reward. 

Bateman was the informer, of course. 
He hadn’t gone to the races: he was 
sitting in another room at the police 
office when we were brought in, and he 
came out to identify us. Walter didn’t 
look at him. But I met Bateman’s eyes, 
and he knew that if ever he and I met, 
there would be a reckoning. 

There’s very little to tell about the 
court proceedings. The prosecution was 
fair, and we were sentenced, Walter to 
eight years and I to three. I never saw 
Walter afterwards until I was taken to 
the prison hospital where he was dying. 

Riley was there; he’d come to see if 
he could get any information about the 
four thousand that was cached. He told 
me that if I would tell him he would get 
me a year’s remission of my sentence. 
I was so miserable that I was on the 
point of telling him, but I thought bet- 
ter of it and told him only half the truth. 

There was two thousand planted in 
one place and two thousand in another. 
I told him the hardest, and I believe he 
recovered it, because within a week I 
had my order of release. 

I hung around Melbourne for a month. 
I didn’t have to look for Lorna: I knew 
she'd gone—you get news in prison—and 
that Bateman had gone with her. That 
didn’t worry me. I wascertain that Bate- 
man and I would meet sooner or later. 

It’s curious how Walter’s warning al- 
ways stayed with me. I have never 
owned a pistol in my life. 

The police let me alone when I came 
out. I had had all my English letters 
sent to a certain address in Melbourne, 
and when I went to this place I found 
a dozen old bills, receipts, letters from 
hospital friends and a long envelope. 

Sometimes when I was in prison I used 
to wonder what had been the result of 
those examinations, but after a time I 
ceased to take any interest in them. It 
seemed that whatever honest career I 
had had was finished. I should be struck 
off the Medical Register on conviction, 
and that was the end of my doctoring. 

I didn’t realize that the Australian 
authorities knew nothing of Marford— 
knew only Tommy Furse—and it was only 
when I opened the envelope and took out 
the stiff parchment certificate that the 
truth dawned on me. In England I was 
Doctor Marford, a duly and properly 
qualified medical man. A new and won- 
derful vista was opened. 

I collected the two thousand, and after 
a reasonable interval left Australia for 
England, traveling third class as far as 
Colombo and transferring to first class 
from that port. I stopped off in Egypt. 
In Cairo I presented my credentials to 
the British Minister, obtained a new 
passport in place of one which I said I’d 
lost, and traveled overland through Italy 
and Switzerland, arriving in London at 
the end of September. 

I decided to build up a practice of my 
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own in London. I had fifteen hundred 
pounds left, and by a system of strict 
economy I knew I could live for five 
years without a patient—three years if 
I carried out my big plan, which was to 
establish a sunlight clinic for babies. 

I love children, and if I had not been 
interrupted by Bateman and my wife, 
I should within a few years have opened 
a great institution, which would have 
cost twenty thousand pounds to build 
and ten thousand a year to maintain. 

It is common knowledge that I opened 
a surgery in Endley Street and started 
my practice as cheaply as any practice 
has ever been founded. From the first 
I was successful in obtaining patients. 
They were of the cheapest kind, but it 
was interesting work, and in a burst of 
enthusiasm I arranged to open my first 
clinic. I reckoned that I could live on 
my earnings, and that the money I had 
hoarded would keep the clinic running 
for two years. 

And then one day a thunderbolt fell. 
A woman walked into my consulting 
room. It was Lorna Marford, my wife! 

I had forgotten her. That is no ex- 
aggeration. Literally she had passed out 
of my memory. For a moment I did 
not recognize her, and then she smiled, 
and my heart felt like a piece of lead. 

“What do you want?” I asked. 

She was poorly dressed and shabby- 
looking and was lodging at that time with 
a Mrs. Albert. She was, she told me, 
three or four weeks behind with her rent. 

“I want money,” she said coolly. 

“Isn’t there a man called Bateman?” 
I asked. 

She laughed at this and made a gesture. 
I knew from that that she was still fond 
of him, and that he’d left her. 

“Bateman’s gone. He and I have not 
seen each other for over two years.” 

She told me how she had been forced 
into a slum by poverty. I felt sorry for 
her, but I remembered that she had 
taken her share of the blood money and 
had probably helped in our betrayal. 

“Youll get no money from me,” I 
said. “You had your share of the re- 
ward, I suppose?” 

“T had a bit of it,’ she answered. “Not 
so much as I deserved. The police would 
never have found your white masks but 
for me.” 

I got up and opened the door. 
can go,” I said, but she did not stir. 

“I want a hundred pounds,” she said. 

“Why should I give you a hundred 
pounds?” I asked. 

“Because,” she answered, “if you don’t 
give me a hundred pounds I shall tell 
somebody that you are an ex-convict. 
And then where will you be—doctor?” 

From that day onwards she blackmailed 
me. Within three months I had only 
half the money I had put aside for the 
clinic, and I had committed myself to 
twice as much: ordered lamps, beds, 
structural alterations, and had practi- 
cally placed myself under an obligation 
to buy the premises in five years. 

If I could have got her to leave the 
neighborhood I might have had some 
respite; but she insisted upon taking 
rooms locally, when she changed her 
lodgings. 

Why she refused to live somewhere 
else I did not know. It puzzled me, until 
one day there flashed upon me the solu- 
tion. She believed that sooner or later 
I should meet Donald Bateman; she 
wanted to be on hand so that she might 
save her lover. 

It seemed there was not one chance 
in a million that I Should ever see Donald 
Bateman again. And yet I had met with 
some odd coincidences. 

The very first doctor I met, when I 
came to the place, was Doctor Rudd— 
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SUMMET 
SUN 


Close to San Francisco Yosemite National Park 


Pay this summer as you’ve never 
played before. And rest. In the fastness 
of an outdoor land where care has never 
penetrated. 

Forget there’s any thing called work. 
Forget the world you know .. . in high 
Yosemite, at Lake Tahoe, Del Monte and 
in the Redwood Empire—the whole 
varied vacation circle that fascinating 
San Francisco centers. 

Here you'll find an utter relaxation. 
Then, almost before you know it, a great 
exhilaration. And a new, keen sense of 
living. 
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Low Summer Fares 


Beginning May 15, low roundtrip fares will 
be in effect to San Francisco on all railroads. 
The Victory and Lincoln highways will be in 
good condition. Or you can come by air— 
or by steamship through the Panama Canal. 


San Francisco’s situation makes it easy 
for you to go quickly back and forth 
between the sports and scenes that Cali- 
fornia is most famous for. ‘You'll enjoy 
San Francisco a friendly world-city. 
You'll thrill to Chinatown and the Beach; 
the hills that overlook the Bay, and the 
ships that sail upon that Bay. 

If you’d like to come we’d be glad to 
help you plan. Send the handy coupon 
below and we’ll mail you a free book 
(with more than forty photographs) 
telling all about the kind of vacation 
that only California offers. 

If business just won’t stay forgotten— or 
if you have to have an excuse: San Fran- 
cisco is headquarters city for the most 
rapidly developing region in America. 
See why thousands who come to visit, 
come again to live. 


Cut out the coupon right now. Just 
to plan these summer days will bring a 
happy thrill! 


SAN FRANCISCO 


SAREE ERICA’S COOLEST SURARMER CITw” 
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CALIFORNIANS INC., Dept."102, 703 Market Street, San Francisco: 
Please send me the free illustrated book: ‘California Vacations’’. 


Name 


Street 


City 


State 
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neglect a COLD 


ISTRESSING cold in chest or throat— 
that so often leads to something serious 
—generally responds to good old Musterole 
with the first application. Should be more effec- 
tiveifused once every hour for five hours. 
This famous blend of oil of mustard, cam- 
phor, menthol and other helpful ingredients 
brings relief naturally. Musterole gets action 
because it is a scientific ‘‘counter-irritant’’— 
not just a salve—it penetrates and stimulates 
blood circulation, helps to draw out infection 
and pain. Used by millions for 20 years. 


Recommended by doctors and nurses. 
Keep Musterole handy—jars and tubes. 
To Mothers—Musterole is also made 
in milder form for babies and small 
children. Ask for Chee Musterole. 


Make $30 - $35 a Week 
You 
time. 


can learn at home in spare 
Course endorsed by _ physi- 
‘Thousands of graduates. Est. 
One graduate has charge 
wine bed hospital. Another saved 
Squipment included. Open to all 


Money-back agreement. 
AGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Please sain i your free, fascinating beoklet, ‘‘Splendid 
Opportunities in Nursing,’’ and 32 sample lesson pages. 
Dept. 82, 1601 Wasren Ave., Chicago, III 


$400 while learning. 
over 18 ane ree 60 years. 


You can complete 
this simplified High 
School Course at home 
inside of two years. Meets all requirements for entrance to college 
and the leading professions. This and thirty-six other practical 
courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-210 Drexei Ave. & S8th St. © AS 1923 CHICAGO 


F YOU like to draw, test your 
natural sense of design, propor- 
tion, color, perspective, etc., 
with our Art Ability Questionnaire. 
Learn if your talent is worth develop- 
Ing. You will be frankly told what 
your score is. 
Many Federal School students and grad- 
uates are making $2,000, $4,000, $5,000 
and $6,000 yearly. The Federal Course 
is recognized everywhere by art employ- 
ers and buyers of commercial art, Learn 
at home in spare time, without pre- 
vious training. Personal, individual 
criticisms on your work. Get this free 
test—send now for your Questionnaire. 
State age and occupation. 

Federal School of Commercial Designing 
203 Federal Schools Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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and I had heard Bateman speak of Rudd. 
Rudd had been prison doctor at a county 
jail where Bateman had served two 
years! I remembered the name and the 
description the moment I saw him. 

The demands from the clinic increased 
with the growth of my ambition. I was 
desperately hard pressed for money. On 
the one hand, by the legitimate expan- 
sion of my experiment; on the other, by 
the increasing demands from Lorna. 

I don’t know what gave me the idea; 
I think it was the pathetic distress of old 
Gregory Wicks when I told him he never 
could take out his cab again except at 
the gravest risk to himself and to the 
community. He was nearly blind, and 
his misery at the idea of surrendering his 
license touched me. 

I thought how useful a taxicab might 
be, and how easily I might make up as 
Gregory. One thought suggested an- 
other, and when the idea took definite 
shape I was thrilled by the prospect. 
To take toll of wealthy people who had 
ignored my appeals and use the money 
to extend my clinic—that was a fantastic 
but a fascinating thought! 

I don’t think I was ever completely 
happy until I began my raids. I planned 
everything, spent nights in the West 
End timing and arranging my first coup. 

For the benefit of Gregory Wicks, I 
invented a fictitious convict who could 
not obtain a license but who was a good 
and careful driver. I took lodgings for 
him in Gregory’s house, and the old man 
was delighted. Only one stipulation he 
made, and it was that his substitute 
should place himself under a solemn vow 
to return any lost property he found in 
the cab. 

The first raid was ridiculously simple. I 
took my taxicab to the vicinity of a 
restaurant where smart people go to 
supper, and walking boldly into the hall, 
I held up the room with a dummy pistol 
and got away with the jewels of a large, 
florid woman. 

The underworld had given me its con- 
fidence. I knew a receiver in Antwerp 
and another in Birmingham with whom 
I could place the stones, and the first 
coup gave me enough money to reequip 
the clinic and to open my Eastbourne 
convalescent home. 

But I had reckoned without Lorna. 
She had read an account of the stick-up, 
and it so happened that, unknown to 
me, she had witnessed my return. She 
came the next morning and demanded 
her share. Subsequently I gave her 
nearly a thousand pounds. 

The second and third raids were as 
successful as the first. I paid Lorna her 
share. 

If I had any qualms about the work 
on which I was engaged, they were 
caused by my association with a girl who 
shall be nameless. Her sweetness and 
her purity were the more transcendent 
in contrast with the character of my 
wife. 

Of Bateman I had seen nothing. I 
had no idea that he was in England and 
that Lorna had met him by accident in 
the West End and had asked him to come 
to see her. The first mention of him 
came last night when I was visited at 
my surgery by a lady who was under the 
impression that her husband had been 
fighting and had killed his assailant. 

She was hysterical, and in her hysteria 
she took me into her confidence, told me 
of a man who was blackmailing her, 
mentioned his name—Donald Bateman! 
When I heard it, the room seemed to spin 
round. Bateman was in England—was 
in that very neighborhood! Imagine the 
devil that took possession of me! 

She grew calm when I assured her 
that the two men who had been fighting 


were laborers from the docks, and she 
went. away leaving me in a kind of pas- 
sive delirium. The old loathing for the 
informer had come back to me. 

I could see, as plainly as though he 
were before me, the pinched face of my 
dying brother. It came back vividly and 
seemed to reproach me that I had let it 
pass from my mind. Yet all that was 
sane in me told me that it was impos- 
sible that I could do anything; that it 
was unlikely I should ever meet Bateman. 

Could I go wandering round the streets 
of London looking for this blackguard? 
I should know him, of course: he had 
a knife scar under his chin—a woman 
did that in Australia. 

I was still thinking over things after 
Mrs. Landor had left, when I heard 
voices on the other side of the street. It 
was raining and that had driven the 
crowds away and left Endley Street 
empty. I saw Bateman there in evening 
dress, and I saw Lorna run across to him. 
I knew he suffered from angina pectoris 
and invariably carried a phial of butyl- 
ammonol to be used in case of emer- 
gency. Apparently he had left this be- 
hind at Lorna’s apartment. I heard him 
thank her. And then I saw them looking 
across the’ road and knew she had told 
him who I was. He did not dream that 
I was aware of his identity! 

He sent her back; didn’t move till she 
was out of sight. Then he began to 
walk on slowly, and I was preparing to 
follow, when I saw a man come up 
to him—it was Landor—heard a few 
words, and then saw Landor lash out and 
Donald Bateman fall. 

He was always a tricky fellow, and it 
was a favorite dodge of his in a fight to 
pretend he’d been knocked out. In this 
way he saved himself from further pun- 
ishment. It succeeded with Landor, for 
he walked away, and I lost sight of him. 

I still hesitated as to what I should do. 
I knew P. C. Hartford was on his beat, 
saw the flicker of his helmet as he passed 
under a distant street lamp. 

And then Bateman got up, dusted 
himself and began to walk toward Hart- 
ford. I saw the man and the constable 
talking together, and Hartford came on. 
He didn’t come far; presently he turned 
round, and at that moment Donald Bate- 
man dropped as if he’d been shot. 

I knew exactly what had happened: 
he had had a heart attack. At that 
moment a figure crossed the road and 
crouched over the fallen man—and Hart- 
ford had seen him. He went back, quick- 
ening his stride, and I followed. As I 
came along I saw something lying at my 
feet. It was a broken key chain with 
a bunch of keys attached. 

I picked it up and put it in my pocket. 
The man who was searching Bateman’s 
pockets was a thief named Lamborn. 
He, too, saw the policeman and he 
started to run, but Hartford grabbed him. 

While they were struggling, I came up. 
Then I saw, lying by the side of the man 
I hated, a sheath knife. It had evidently 
fallen out of his pocket. I had to make 
my decision quickly. ‘There he lay— 
the traitor, the wronger of women, the 
man who had killed my brother! I don’t 
remember taking the knife from its 
sheath or using it. He never moved; he 
must have died instantly. 

The struggle between the policeman 
and the thief was subsiding. I slipped 
the red knife into my pocket. There 
was excuse for the blood on my hands— 
I was a doctor handling a murdered 
man. Nobody questioned me or sus- 
pected me. A policeman brought me a 
bucket of water to wash my hands. 

I didn’t regret it long. I do not regret 
it now. I am glad I killed him. 

Then came Rudd, an imbecile theorist; 
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but imbecile theorists sometimes hit 
upon solutions with diabolical accuracy. 
And Elk suspected me from the first. 

But the real danger threatened when 
Lorna came on the scene. She had 
heard that a man had been murdered, 
pushed her way through the crowd. 

She didn’t see me. I knew she was 
going to speak and wondered how I could 
stop her. Fortunately, nature intervened 
and she fainted. I was asked to take 
her to the station. It was my opportu- 
nity. 

We got her into the car and drove to 
a chemist’s shop, and I sent the police- 
man who accompanied me to wake up a 
chemist. He had hardly gone before 
I slipped a hypodermic syringe out of 
my pocket. It was one I had prepared 
for a maternity case. The drug was 
working when the policeman came back. 

I awaited my opportunity while she was 
in the matron’s room, and gave her a 
second dose. It was easy to explain her 
condition when I put the hypodermic 
syringe and its case in her bag. 

To dispose of her was one thing; to 
silence Rudd another. I heard he’d gone 
home to bed. I was amazed when he 
tapped at my window on his way to the 
station and came in with his astounding 
theory—astounding because it was true. 

The man, he said, must have been 
murdered between the time the police- 
man arrested Lamborn and the time I 
said he was stabbed. He was working 
on the same grounds as you, Mason. If 
Lamborn had told the truth at first your 
task would have been simplified. 

Obviously, Bateman could not have 
been stabbed when the thief picked his 
pocket, or his pocketbook and Lamborn’s 
hands would have been covered with 
blood. That was Rudd’s theory too. He 
jokingly accused me of being the mur- 
derer. 

Rudd had to be silenced at all costs. 
I invited him to drink a glass of wine 
with me; he preferred whisky and soda. 
Getting his attention fixed on my new 
ray lamp, I doctored his drink. He was 
on the ground in ten seconds. I served 
him as I had served Lorna; carried him 
into the garage and left him there. 

I had to get away: I knew that 
was imperative. But traveling required 
money, tickets, passport—things I did 
not possess. And then, standing near the 
door of the inspector’s room, I heard that 
Landor had a large sum of money in his 
apartment. This was my only chance. 

I went home, got out the taxi and 
drove to a road at the back of Landor’s 
house. There was a fire escape and up 
this I went. 

I had the keys of Landor’s apartment 
—I had picked them up. Landor’s name 
was on a brass plate, and I opened the 
door and went in. 

I had hardly closed the door behind 
me when I was startled to hear a woman’s 
voice asking if I was Louis. I have a 
memory for voices, and I recognized it 
as that of the lady who had called at 
my surgery that night. I kept quiet. 
She went back into her room and I 
crept along, looking for a hiding place. 

There was a small room which I 
guessed was a maid’s room. I stepped 
into it; the key was on the inside and 
I turned it. Landor arrived two minutes 
afterwards; and then, to my embarrass- 
ment, I heard Elk and Inspector Bray. 

Again I was fortunate: the detectives 
left with the Landors and gave me a few 
minutes to get the money and tickets. 
They had been located for me by Landor, 
who had told the detectives what was in 
the drawer. 


I had hoped to take the money and 


make my get-away before Elk returned, 
but he came back too soon. I can’t say 
how sorry I was to strike down a man 
whom I always regarded as a friend. 

And there was another danger, I dis- 
covered, when I got back to the surgery. 
Rudd was returning to consciousness. I 
heard him groan as I went along the yard 
to give him a second injection. 

There was one chance of getting away, 
but when I had finished my preparations 
and had brought the car to the back door 
I was rung up from the police station 
with the news that Mason was on his 
way. I knew my last minute of safety 
had arrived, and on the spur of the 
moment I invented the forthcoming visit 
of the man with the white mask. I 
planned it all out, sprinkled the passage 
with beef extract, which would look like 
blood in artificial light, tested the 
switches and oiled the bolts outside the 
door, between the time the detectives 
left the station and arrived at the surgery. 

I still had to get out, but I had ar- 
ranged that, too. There is on my desk 
a bell which rings in the passage, and 
which I use as a signal for the next pa- 
tient to come in. I awaited my oppor- 
tunity and rang the bell, using the signal 
which I had said White Face used. 

Thereafter it was easy; to hold an 
imaginary conversation with somebody 
in the hall was a simple matter. To slam 
and lock the door, pretend that I had 
been attacked, switch out the lights and 
get away in the cab, occupied a few 
minutes. I had already put Rudd there, 
since I dared not leave him behind. 

As you know, I made for the farmhouse 
which I intended turning into a home 
for tubercular children. Perhaps some 
philanthropist will carry on the good 
work. 

I don’t think there is anything more 
that I can tell you. If there is, I shall 
be able to supply any deficiency. 


Doctor Marford stretched back in his 
chair, a smile on his weary face. 

“Tired, doctor?” said Mason. 

He nodded. “Very, very tired,” he said. 

“I never knew you had a lisp before.” 

The doctor ignored the question. “Tell 
me, how did you find me at Annerford? 
Oh, I know. You interviewed Miss Har- 
man, and she told you I had another in- 
stitution, and you went there.” 

Mason nodded. 

“You have no questions to ask me?” 

Mason considered. “I don’t think there 
is anything, doctor. You won’t tell me 
the names of the two fences who bought 
the diamonds you stole?” 

Marford shook his head. “That would 
be unprofessional, wouldn’t it?” 

“That crazy man in the court—did 
he know?” 


“He’s a good guesser. I sometimes 
think he’s psychic,” said Marford. 

“I was talking about your lisp just 
now, doctor. I’ve never noticed it be- 
fore,” said Mason again. 

“I haven’t a lisp and I haven’t any 
impediment of speech. But I recognize 
inevitabilities, and for the last hour and 
a half I have had in my mouth—it is 
now between my teeth—a glass phial of 
cyanide of potassium——” 

Three detectives flung themselves upon 
him, but it was too late. He shuddered 
slightly; a spasm of pain passed over 
his face, and he stiffened. 

Mason looked at him in admiration. 
“Game, eh? By heaven, how game!” 

He turned abruptly away and walked 
bareheaded into the street, to breathe the 
sweet air of morning. 

The day was breaking. 

THE END 
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worth fighting for? 


Sux believes in you and trusts you and she’s depending 
on you to fight some of her battles for her. 

Are you fair to her when you let the days drift by with- 
out making a real effort to get ahead? Is it right to ask 


her to scrimp and save and deny herself when with just 
a little grit and effort you could provide her with the 
comforts and luxuries she would like to have? 

Think this over—then act! Decide today that you aro 
going to get the special training that is becoming more 
and more necessary in every line of business. 

There is an easy, fascinating way to do it. Right at 
home, in the spare time that now goes to waste, the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools will prepare you for 
advancement and more money. 

At least find out how by marking and mailing the 
same salary-raising coupon that has meant so much to 
so_many other men in just your circumstances, 

It doesn’t cost you a penny or obligate you in any 
way to do this. Do it now.- Do it for HER. 
ee ee ee 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

The Universal University” 


Box 2544-C, Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of 
your booklet, ‘‘Who Wins and Why,” and full particulars 
about the subject before which I have marked X 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 


Architect OBridge Engineer 

Architectural Draftsman J Automobile Work 

Building Estimating O Plumbing (Steam Fitting 

Wood Millworking O)Weating OVentilation 

Concrete Builder O Sanitary Engineer 

Contractor and Builder (Sheet Metal Worker 

Hs Structural Draftsman (Steam Engineer 
Structural Engineer (Marine Engineer 

Oflectrical Engineer (Refrigeration 

[J Electric Wiring OR. R. Locomotives 

L] Electric Lighting L) Air Brakes 

[] Welding, Electric and Gas ()Train Operation 

L) Telegraph Engineer OR. R. Section Foreman 


OOO00000 


L] Telephone Work OR. R. Bridge and Building 
L] Mechanical Engineer Foreman. 
Mechanical Draftsman OChemistry [Pharmacy 
Patternmaker 1] Machinist [J Coal Mining Engineer 
C)Reading Shop Blueprints [] Navigation 
OCiyil Engineer O Agriculture 


Highway Engineering (J Textile Overseer or Supt. 
Surveying and Mapping Cotton Manufacturing 
Gas Engines C] Toolmaker 
Diesel Engines (Fruit Growing [Radio 
(J Aviation Engines (] Poultry Farming 
BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 
Business Management Business Correspondence 
1 Industrial Management (Lettering Show Cards 
(J Personnel Management C)Stenography and Typing 
(0 Traffic Management C1 Complete Commercial 
(Accountancy Oknglish OSigns 


Ol 


Woolen Manufacturing 


[_] Cost Accountant OCivil Service 
C. P. Accountant (Railway Mail Clerk 
Bookkeeping (Mail Carrier 
Secretarial Work (JGrade School Subjects 
O Spanish French QHigh School Svbjects 
C] Salesmanship (illustrating (Cartooning 
Oo Advertising C)Lumber Dealer 


Occupation.. 
If you reside in Canada, send this, “pounon to the 
International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, 
Montreal, Canada 


The richest child 
is poor without 
Musical Training. 


entu ry 


Serer Music 


Say ‘“‘CENTURY”’ and get the world’s Best 
Edition of the world’s Best Music by the 
world’s Best Composers. It’s 15¢ (20¢ in 
Canada). 2500 selections for Piano, Piano 


Duos, Violin and Piano, Saxophone, "Mando- 
lin, Guitar and Vocal. Get free catalogue at 
your dealers, or write us. 


Century Music Publishing Co. 


247 West 40th Street ¢ 


New York City 
The richest chitd is poor without Musical Training 
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From Christmas to 
Easter 1s a long 


time at school! 


“It’s good to hear your voice, 
Mother! How’s Dad? ... Sure, 
LP’m all right again. And my 
work’s going better than ever.” 


¥ : 7 


With boys and girls away at 
school or college, the longest, 
hardest separation is from Christ- 
mas vacation to the Easter holi- 
days. Then a telephone call from 
home can mean so much to them. 

Why not plan to telephone your 
children regularly while they’re 
away from you? If you prefer, 
you may have them call you and 
“reverse” the charges, which will 
be placed on your monthly bill. 
It’s easy, quick and inexpensive. 

For out-of-town calls to places 
25 miles away, the day station-to- 
station rate is about 25 cents; 40 
miles away, 35 cents; 75 miles, 
50 cents; 125 miles, 75 cents; 150 


miles, 80 cents. Where the sta-: 


tion-to-station day rate is more 
than 35 cents, the rates are lower 
during the evening and night 
periods. Try it tonight. 
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The Cosmopolitan 


Temperament 


Are you interested in knowing what sort of a family 
the average Cosmopolitan reading family is, and how 
it compares with the family living right next door? 


The definition given above is only in part the dic- 
tionary definition—the balance is the description as 
we have found it to apply. It defines the type of per- 
son for whom Cosmopolitan is edited. 


But how does such a temperament react? 


Well, we’ve studied a large number of Cosmopolitan 
families—we learned what their incomes are, how 
many own their homes, what price cars they own and 
the year they bought them, how much entertaining 
they do and how much they spend for groceries 
every week. 


The results are most interesting: 


You Cosmopolitan readers own 70% more electric 
refrigerators than your neighbors in the same finan- 
cial circumstances; you have 15% more of the three 
best vacuum cleaners; you buy 35% more of the 
three leading makes of toothbrushes; you own more 
radios and a larger percentage of the standard makes. 


You take your temperament to market: you spend 
about $3 more per family per week for groceries than 
your neighbors—and this is because you buy only 
the best: you pay 10c a pound more for coffee, 5c a 
pound more for shortenings, 44 c per bottle more 
for ginger ale, 5c more per can of scouring powder; 
and you buy three times as many relishes, sauces, 
mayonnaise, etc., than non-Cosmopolitan families. 


Certainly Cosmopolitan families demand the best— 
and the leading advertisers realize this, as you can 
see by the list opposite. 
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COSMOPOLITAN’S FEBRUARY ADVERTISERS 


PRODUCT ADVERTISER PAGE 


A 


Absorbine, Jr......... cid neieaetiae W. F. Young, Ine...........000- 
ACCOUNTING 6.5 5ccce cesta: Sia e0ibi9r6 01 85840 LaSalle Extension University 
Adult Business Training........... LaSalle Extension University.... 
Agents for Men’s Clothing......... W. Z. Gibson, Inc... ........... 
Agents for Photo-Color Process. ...Irving-Vance Co............+ F 
Agents for Playing Cards.......... Chicago Playing Card Co........ 
AMDLOSIA sy. &s.ciiie- eG seas 6.5 505.<0 Hinze Ambrosia, Inc............ 2 
B 
Bathasweet.........esceeseeeseee GS. Be Weelehis.cvis.ssaiivsisis sreetare s-apevere 174 
Bayer Aspirin Sterling Products, Inc 166 
Blonde xs oi. iseieis.s sisyacoie.s Ha jore's. woes Guaranteed Products... 
Borden's Condensed Milk.......... The Borden Co..............+6- 
Boyer’s Skin & Pore Cleanser... ... Boye:, The Society Parfumeur...191 
Brooks Appliances. ............... Brooks Appliance Co............ 192 
Brownatone...........sseceeseees Kenton Pharmacal Co........... 178 
Burpee’s Garden Book............. W. Atlee Burpee Co............. 193 
C 
Cadillac Motor Car............... Cadillac Motor Car Co.......... 115 
California Vacations. . Californians, Inc............... 197 
Camel Cigarettes...... R. J. Reynolds Co.............. 134 
Campbell’s Soups. . Campbell Soup Co.............. 89 
Camp Department. . re rer Summer Camps................ 5 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale............Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. ..121 
Century Sheet Music ............. Century Music Publishing Co.....199 
Chesterfield Cigarettes............. Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co.....169 


Chevrolet Motor Car. “Chevrolet Motors Corp... . 3rd ‘Cover 


Chrysler Motor Car. . Chrysler Sales Corp. een 74 
College Travel Club. é .Allen Tours, Inc................ 191 
Colorado ss. visi jersisiscacs sieswisieia sheretecs teas Colorado Association. .......... 170 
Commercial Designing............. Federal School Inc.,............, 198 
Correspondence Courses........... Tagepaetional Carmespondsneg |. 
OOS. si2.cicie cs. casts muss rset. d aueane 
Correspondence Courses in English..Sherwin Cody School of English. 154 
Correspondence School.............Franklin Institute.............. 19% 
Cube Ries cscseve. sserstavecese aiaebrarsiaratuhandus oe Northam Warren Corporation. . mit: 
D 

Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold 

Cream. ..........006. see.. ...Daggett & Ramsdell............ 161 
Diamonds & Watches............. Loftis Bros. & Co.............-. 193 
Director Belts............00ee eee ae & Warner Director Belt 
Dreer’s Garden Book...........4-. Henry ‘A. Dreer................182 

E 

Eaton's Writing Papers............ Eaton, Crane & Pike Co... .... 179 
ICP Alt siccaiis ic nica 6 ssateyeuse Gioia 9 0% Thomas A. Edison, Inc.......... 177 
Finerzines 9. 5.s-cseeeis 4. eieieie o sieserated da Cummer Products...... 
European Travel..........-0.0.005 Students Travel Club... 
Furopean Travel..............5005 Travel Guild, Inc............... 
Beaty isi sia dciousnavel a dra arene evar Oneyene The Ex-Lax Company...1: 


F 


Max Factor’s Society Make-Up. ...Sales Builders, Inc. ..............164 
Farr’s For Gray Hair. ........... Brookline Chemical Co.......... 180 
Fels Naptha Soap..............005 Fels & Company .............. 93 
Fleischmann’s Yeast............... Standard Brands Feeorbereled- 99 
Ford Motor Car. . -Ford Motor Company............ “116 
Furniture......... .. National Furniture Program. ....189 
G 
General Electric Radio ..... -General Electric Company ...... 152 
General Electric Refrigerator. .General Electric Company... 133 
GOBbOLB ecsesieczs. sae. sceeecoua-¥ si5ver0 sea Re L.. Watkine Col sis. os cerssawsiee 162 


Gossard Foundation Garment Associated Apparel Industries ...143 
Mary T. Goldman’s Hair Color 

RRESCOLER soi 5. disiasis od 0aie:a fs as aielevers os Mary T. Goldman.............. 156 
Dorothy Gray Preparations. . -Lehn & Fink Products Co........ 125 
Grove’s Lgsative Sronis Quinine 

‘Tablets..... Serre nore eee Paris Medicine Co.............. 191 


GENCE... ccoieseis:sisiscare: Says siose siasers oro-04,s American School.. ............. 198 
Hinds Honey & Almond Cream..... Lehn & Fink Products Co........ 173 
Homemade Candies............... Capitol Candy School, Inc....... 191 
Hormel Flavor-Sealed Foods.. ....Geo. A. Hormel & Co....Back Cover 
Hupmobile Motor Car............. Hupp Motor Car Corporation. ...147 


I 


Investments...... Mawes caeweesin Hearst Consolidated Paneenens 
ANG igs Giarg scare Bases < Gee 

Investments... ....e see ee cece eens Investors Syndicate............. 144 

Ipana Tooth Paste,.............- Bristol-Myers Co..........+-++: 1 


K 


Kleenex. .... iDires6\e) 0 els Srevaiaverecérere Kleenex C0 ie. ai siace ves sevgeerseoualervie 165 
Knox Gelatine. 112 22222222221112 Chas. B. Knox Gelatine creas 2.145 
Kolor Bake .:3:5:0.5: ssvece:s spateistarsionerelals. 316 United Remedies Co vie0 aes 190 
Kolynos Dental Cream............ Kolynos Company. 


Kotex... <i. sisies sv eacass ce 3 os Kotex: COs. asic ieit axe 
Kruschen Salts... . .Kruschen Salts, Inc............. 172 


PRODUCT ADVERTISER PAGE 


L 


Life Savers.......... mids = rR we Life Savers, Inc........ 
Liquid, Arvonisi iiss ccoseacaacas <i R. L. Watkins Co 
VAIStOP ANAS 5 igi 6 2 siseche-s-e saceaeina Sosayausaviet bm Lambert Co....... 
Listerine Tooth Paste ............. Lambert Co.........ccesseesees 
Luden’s Menthol Cough Drops..... Titer SIM Gis acess. sierensia.arsreravecerassvs 
Lux Toilet Soap. c:.. sss os sees ees Lever Bros.. 
Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder.......... R. L. Watkins Co.. 
M 
IMAI 5 ontisca cies Stars cnsorsicaverve toca vere 2ksia e-K9s Rand McNally Co............. 
Maybelline............0cccceenees Maybelline Co...... 
Mercolized Wax...........2.00005 Dearborn Supply Co 
Money Making at Home ..........Menhenitt Co., Ltd. 


er re en ne ee ee ‘Murine Co. 
ee Murray's Facial Exercises.. Kathryn Murray, In 
Music by Correspondence ......... University Extension Conservas 
PONY to. ih. shana cians caransesiives ninarave.isnates 191 

OG GIT) oo) see eR Reserve Remedy Co............. 198 
N 

Nature’s Remedy...........ee000 A. H. Lewis Medicine Co........ 192 

Nurses’ Training School........... Chicago School of Nursing....... 198 
O 

Olive Tablets................ ....-Reserve Remedy Co............. 184 

OVRN Gis i. a ioeen banat ease oe The Wander Co...............05 181 


P 


Palmolive Soap..............e000 Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co....... 103 
Parson's Household Ammonia...... Parson's “ mmonia Co........... 
Patents iis saeco sccccasatsie-a onrein a teaiass w Victor J. Fvans........... is sts 
Pebeco Tooth Paste............... Lehn & Fink, Ine.......... 

Peek Frean’s AllWheat Crispbread. . Peek Frean & Co., Ltd 

Pepsodentts:: 20.68.50 «25.04 54 Seeres 6 Pepsodent Co........... is 
Pond’s Beauty Preparations........ Pond’s Extract Co.............- 


Residence Schools................. Schools. . abide Sieieagyt deldhoiea sais DELS 
Royal Baking Powder............. Standard Brands Incorporated.. ..113 
Royal Fruit Flavored Gelatin...... Standard Brands Incorporated.. ..159 
Rubber Reducing Garments........ Dr. Jeanne Walter.............. 188 


S 


Sal Hepetes sca Rane eN ..... Bristol-Myers Co............... 106 
Sani flush... Hygienic Products Co.......... 180 
Dr. Scholl's Scholl Mfg. Co.. ...........0.. 186 
Dr. Scholl’s Zino Pads Scholl Mfg. Co............00005 182 
Schools Residence Schools...... 5 through 13 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce................0 002s cence eee eee 194 
Seventeen Perfumes & Powders..... Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co....... 105 
Short Story Writing............... Home Correspondence School. ...190 
Short Story Writing.............. Hoosier Institute............... 178 
Singer Sewing Schools ............ Singer Sewing Machine Co., Inc... 137 
Sloan’s Liniment ................. W.R. Warner Co., Inc.......... 176 
Spud Cigarettes.............. - eae ee Tobacco Co., Inc.. .151 
Squibb Dental Cream............. E. R. Squibb & Sons 

Squibb Home Necessities........... _ R. Squibb & Sons.. 

Squibb Liquid Petrolatum....... 5 R. Squibb & Sons. . 

Stamp Collecting. ................ eine Stamp Cos «.s:csicrecvesioinve acs 193 
Standard Brands Incorporated................0.00ce0ee 99, 113 and 159 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets......... F. A. Stuart: Cosi iiss scsea scacia as 188 
Summer Camps ................5. Camp Department.............. 5 

T 
Tangee Cosmetics............00055 Geo. W. Luft Co...... 0500080008 118 
Telephone-Bell System............ American Telephone & Telegraph 
OB gt pepe See aSvatase,aaesisibrs audeansaees 


U 
Uneeda Bakers...................Natl. Biscuit Co. & Subsidiaries. .158 


Vv 


Naveen ositig rine tantevemnccene teRus 2 E. Fougera & Co., Inc 

Vaseline Petroleum Jelly. ......... Chesebrough Mfg. Co... 
VEIGOWD 55, aiss Sx -sissiere $50reyerd Sierectuns Vel own! CO sisias.sceyeseia.cisreverennssvevsios 
WASCOSO sx siicykiiscs: sha ccnsiees tie ctradeeceisuenelste Vis00801 Cj. ciacieie scciaatersacgiecsiors 


Ww 


Watkins’ Mulsified Cocoanut Oil 


Shampoo, 2.4 wcasa tats eae R. L. Watkins Cou... 0.06. cee 187 
Whitman's Chocolates............. Stephen F. Whitman & Son, Inc.. 14 
Wildroot Hair Tonic.............. Wildroot, Co. ic ccsisis oss veins caves 146 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap.........../ John H. Woodbury, Inc....94 and 95 
Wrigley’s Juicy Fruit Gum......... Wrigley, Tnessie:s sais sasaisesas:arosesias 90 


Z 


ZO os edmesd yarns brie bewaia d Reserve Remedy Co.. sis . 193 
Zonite 5 aarae Zonite Products Corp. eid ans ceesewe te 124 
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ORDINARY CLEANSING 


Note dirt embedded in 
pores—undisturbed by 
surface cleansing. Causes 
/ blackheads, blemishes, 
‘open pores, dull, old skin. 


“ey PORE-DEEP CLEANSING 


All dirt is removed. Pores 
are small, skin smooth. 
Regular use makes skin 
clear, fine and youngl 


WHAT IS CRITICAL AGE 
OF WOMAN'S SKIN2 


Read skin specialist’s answer: 


“YOUR ACTUAL age and the age of your skin may not be the same. 
Blemishes, open pores, excessive dryness or oiliness may make your 
skin eight, ten, fifteen years older than need be. 

“Watch these signs, madam. When they appear, the skin is at a 
critical age. Neglect dryness and skin wrinkles early. Neglect blemishes, 
open pores, oiliness, and skin quickly coarsens, taking on pallid, 
flabby appearance of age. 


Doctor recommends liquid 


“What can you do® First, remember improper cleansing has much to 
do with old-looking skin. Harsh cleansers that dry out natural oil and 
do not replace it promote early wrinkles. Superficial cleansers that do 
not get out deep-lying dirt cause blemishes, open pores, and an ex- 
aggerated condition of oiliness. 


MICROSCOPE PROVES WHY DOCTORS PRE- 
FER LIQUIDS FOR THOROUGH CLEANSING 


How to use 


Saturate cotton with Ambrosia and wipe gently over 
the face and neck. Repeat until fresh cotton does not 
show any soil. Now you know your face is perfectly 
clean.Pat dry with hands so skin absorbs softening oils. 


IF SKIN IS DRY finish treatment by patting additional 
Ambrosia over the face, continuing patting until all 
oil is absorbed. At night, first cleanse pores, then 


» Don't let blemishes make your skin 


‘ ald. Daily use of Ambrosia cor- 
rects and prevents blackheads. 


Hidden dirt distends pores. Clean 
and close them with Ambrosia, 
the pore-deep liquid cleanser. 


Nose shiny? Try Ambrosia one 
week as directed for oily skin See 
grease disappear, skin get normal. 


add a softening cream. 
IF SKIN IS OILY rinse with cool water to remove 


surplus oil and stimulate circulation. 


Send for generous bottle FREE 


“To get skin clean today, | recommend a liquid solvent. Be 
sure it contains oils. You'll find your face has never felt so 
clean and smooth before.” 


Don't let your skin get to the critical age doctor 
warns about. Get Ambrosia at any drug or de- 
partment store today, or write for free bottle. 
Hinze Ambrosia, Inc., Dept. C-2, 114 5th Ave., 
New York; 69 York St., Dept. C-2, Toronto, Can. 


4 oz., $1.00 + 8 oz., $1.75 * 16 oz., $3.00 


AMBROSIA 


the pore-deep cleanser 


Combines cleansing with lubrication 


Skin specialists recommend Ambrosia, the pore-deep liquid 
solvent. Ambrosia instantly cleans pores, and also contains 
pure sweet oils that keep skin smooth. Thus it combines thorough 
cleansing with lubrication. No danger now of drying skin out 
like paper. No risk of blemishes due to half-clean pores. 
Ambrosia brings the radiant feeling of freshness every woman 
desires. 


Copyright, 1931, Hinze Ambrosia, Inc. 
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Finer Bodies by Fisher give added quality and 
distinction to the new Chevrolet Six 


In the Bigger and Better 


and more distinctive beauty than ever 
before in Chevrolet history. Fisher artistry 
and craftsmanship have taken full advan- 
tage of a longer wheelbase to achieve a 
degree of smartness, luxury and comfort 
usually found only in cars of much higher 
price. Chevrolet’s new Bodies by Fisher are 


long and low, with fleet lines and graceful 


contours. Spacious interiors are beautifully 
appointed and smartly upholstered in 
mohair or broadcloth. Seats are wider and 
more luxuriously cushioned. Windows and 
windshield provide better yision. The new 
Chevrolet Six has also been improved in 
every vital mechanical feature: Engine, 
frame, clutch, steering mechanism and 
transmission. See and drive the new Chev- 
rolet Six—and you will know why it is called 


the Great American Value. 


NEW CHEVROLET SIX 


The Great American Value 


New Low Prices-—Phaeton, $510 . . . Roadster, $475... Sport Roadster (with rumble seat), $495 .. . Coach, 


$545 ... Standard Coupe, $535 . 
Standard Sedan, $635 ... Special Sedan, $650 . . 
All prices f.o. b. Flint, Michigan .. . 


. . Standard Five-Window Coupe, $545 .. . Sport Coupe (with rumble seat), $575 .. - 
. Special equipment extra... Chevrolet Trucks from $355 to $695 . . 
Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan, Division of General Motors Corporation 
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“It’s all right George, bring out Grace and Harry. 
T'Ul have a Baked Ham ready by the time you get here.’ 


cAnd This Is What This Modern Woman Did 


Baked and served this beautiful juicy Half Ham 
with all the trimmings in 30 minutes. Already 
cooked to a juicy tenderness in its sealed 
package, it needs but garnishing and 30 min- 
utes of oven heating and browning. The eco- 
nomical way to buy Ham because there 
is no bone, no skin, no surplus fat — it is all 
Ham. And cooking shrinkage is practically nil. 


HORMEL 9% 


Instant Food for Any Meal 


Hormel Radio Recipes by Ida Bailey 
Allen every Wednesday morning— 
11E.T.—10C.T.—9M T.—11 
P. T. Columbia Broadcasting System 


HAT an advantage the modern housewife has! Imagine 


cooking that wonderful Baked Ham in 30 minutes— 


mother would have spent two hours at it. She couldn’t haveasked 
the company to dinner, or if she did, it would be to “‘pot luck.” 

Now they speak of Hormel luck and it is good luck for guests 
and hostess and the family. The finest of foods cooked sealed in 
the package in which you buy them. All the juices and flavor re- 
tained instead of escaping in the air as in kitchen cooking. 
And all you need do is a few minutes of heating and browning. 

All this quality, flavor, convenience—cost no more per pound 
of food on your table because there is no waste. Prove it. Bakea 
Hormel Ham today. Geo. A. Hormel & Company, Austin, Minn. 
Marples Jones & Co. Ltd., Liverpool, Eng.—Burns & Co., Calgary, Alberta, Can. 


Hormel Flavor-Sealed Ham —A Half or 
Whole Ham with all bone, skin and sur- 
plus fat removed. Slice cold. Fry or grill 
quickly. Brown Half Ham in 30 minutes, 
Whole Ham 1 hour. Wts. 254 to 10 Ibs. 
* 

Hormel Flavor-Sealed Spiced Ham—also 
Pork Tongue. Cold slices or sandwiches. 
3 and G Ib. tins. 

* 

Hormel Flavor-Sealed Chicken—A Whole 
Chicken or a Half Chicken not cut up nor 
boned. Cleaned to perfection, feet, head 
and useless parts removed. Chill and serve 
cold in its own jellied juices. Fry or broil 
quickly. Half Chicken 1'/ to 2/2 Ibs. 
Whole Chicken 232 to 4 lbs. 


Hormel Flavor-Sealed Boneless Chicken 

—Pieces of white and dark meat of selected 

chicken without bones or fat. Comes out 

like one solid piece, slices wafer thin. 

For sandwiches or serve cold, or diced 

for chicken salad or creamed chicken. 602. 
s 


Hormel Flavor-Sealed Chicken a la King 
—Well balanced proportions of No. Ltop 
grade white and dark chicken meat with 
fresh mushrooms and pimientos added 
in a sauce of pure milk, cream and cream- 
ery butter. 1032 oz. 

Hormel Flavor-Sealed Chicken Broth— 
A high quality Chicken broth with rice. 
May be served undiluted, or with half 
water, serves four. 102 oz. 


FOODS 


Ready Cooked - Ready to Eat 


THE CUNEO PRESS, INC., CHICAGO 


